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To G. 



Je pense done que I’esp^ce d’oppression dont les peuples d^ocratiques 
sont menace ne ressemblera ^ rien de ce qui I’a precedee dans le monde ; 
nos contemporains ne sauraient en trouver I’iinage dans leurs souvenirs. 
Je cherche en vain moi-mdme une expression qui reproduce exactement 
ndee que je m’en forme et la renferme ; les andens mots de despotisme 
et de tyrannie ne conviennent point. La chose est nouvelle ; il faut done 
dcher de la definii', puisque je ne peux la nommer. 

Alexis de Tocquevule 
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This book owes much to a number of people. The first to be 
mentioned is the late Professor Harold Laski, who befiiended the 
author with that kindness for which he was so noted. Professor 
R. H. Tawney has given me the privilege of his fnendship, the 
inspiration of his ripe wisdom and the stimulus of acute criticism. 
Professor E. H. Carr and Dr. Alfired Cobban followed the progress 
of this work at every stage and contributed much to the clarificatton 
of many of its ideas. Professor Martin Buber of my own University 
read the manuscript and made some useful criticism in a fdendly 
spirit. 

I could hardly exaggerate the debt I owe to my former teacher 
and present colleague at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Professor R. Koebner, from whom I received my earliest training, 
and with whom I have been engaged in fruitful debate these many 
years. 

I have had the opportunity of discussing the subject of this book 
w^h Professors Gorges Lefebvre and C. E. Eabrousse of the 
Sorbonne, Mr. Isaiah Berlin at Oxford, Mr. Ralph Miliband of 
the London School of Economics, and Signor A. Galante Garrone 
at Turin (unfortunately after the book had gone to the printers). 
1 wish to thank them all for their stimulating st^gestions. The 
one man whose help has been quite indispensable and without 
whom this book might have never be«i completed is my dear fnend 
Mr. T. E. Utley. No words could express my sense of gratitude 
for the untiring interest, the detailed and briUiant critidisni, and 
the painstaking effort to correct the style of the book — the English 
language being a comparatively recent acquisition of the audior — 
which have been ferthcoming from Mr. Utley. No less a debt 
of mtitude is owed by me to Mr. Gerald M. FitzGerald of Cam- 
brige, who ofiered me wonderful hospitality when I arrived in 
En^md as a war tefimee, and initiated me into what is best in 
English life and Englim thought. 

1 wish to thank Dr. Roi^e Winegarten for her generous and 
patieat help in revifing the English, as well as Mrs. Daphne Gocdoa 
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for reading the proofi and verifying (he references, a service of vital 
importalice, ui view of the foct that I had to do the proof reading 
without the help of the British Museum, where this book was 
written, or indeed of any adequate University library, as my 
University is unfortunatdy — owing to war circumstances — cut on 
foom its library on Mount Scopus. 

1 have been enabled to write this study by generous financial 
assistance fi^^m the Israel Zangwill Fund and the British Council. 
I wish to thank them publicly. 

This present study on the Origins of Totalitarian Democracy 
will be continued in two further volumes. The one will be devoted 
to -the vicissitudes of the totalitarian-democratic trend in nineteenth- 
century Western Europe ; the other will deal with the history of 
totalitarian democracy in Eastern Europe, Russia and the “ people’s 
democracies” from about i860 till our own days, and also 
touch on contemporary events m the Far East. 

Finaliy a word of warm appreciation is due to the staff of the 
British Museum. 

I hardly need add that no one but the author is responsible for 
the views expressed in this work. 

J. L. 'Dulmon 

The Hebebw Uniybrsity, 

Jerusalem, 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study is an attempt to show that concurrently with the 
type of democracy there emerged from the same premises in the 
eighteenth century a trend towards what we propose to call the 
totalitarian type of democracy. These two currents have existed 
side by side ever since the e^hteenth century. The tension between 
(hem has constituted an important chapter in modem history, and 
has now become the most vital issue of our time. 

It would of coune be an exaggeration to suggest that (he whole 
of the period can be summed up in terms of this conflict. Never- 
theless it was always present, although usually confused and obscured 
by other issues, which may have seemed clearer to contemporaries, 
but viewed from the standpoint of the present day seem incidental 
and even trivial. Indeed, from the vantage point of the mid- 
twentieth century the history of the last hundred and fifty years 
looks like a systematic preparation for the headlong collision 
between empirical and Uoeral democracy on the one hand, and 
totalitarian Messianic democracy on the other, in which the world 
crisis of to-day consists. 


(l) THl TWO TYPES OF DEMOCRACY, LIBERAL AND 
TOTALITARIAN 

The essential difference between ihe two schools of democratic 
thought as they have evolved is not, as is often alleged, in die 
affirmation of the value of liberty by one, and its denial by the 
other. It is in their different attimdes to politics. The liberal 
approach assumes poUtics to be a matter of trial and error, and 
regards political systems as pragmat*'- contrivances of human in- 
genuity and spontaneity. It also recognizes a vaficty of levds of 
personal and collective endeavour, which are altogedier outside the 
sphere of politics. 

The totalitarian democratic school, on the other hand, is based 
upon the assumption of a sole and exclusive truth in politics. It 
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may be called political Messianism in the sense that it postulates a 
preordained, harmonious and perfect scheme of things, to which 
men are irresistibly driven, and at which they are bound to arrive. 
It recognizes ultimately only one plane of existoice, the political. 
It widens the scope of politics to embrace the whole of human 
existence. It treats all human thought and action as having social 
significance, and therefore as falling widiin the orbit of political 
action. Its political ideas are not a set of pragmatic precepts or a 
body of devices applicable to a special branch of human endeavour. 
They are an integral part of an all-embracing and coherent philo- 
sophy. Politics is defined as the art of applying this philoso^y to 
the organization of society, and the final purpose of politics is only 
achieved when diis philosophy reigns supreme over all fields of life. 

Both schools afiinn the supreme value of liberty. But whereas 
one finds the essence of freedom in spontaneity and the absence of 
coercion, the other believes it to be realized only in the pursuit 
and attainment of an absolute collective purpose. It is outside our 
scope to decide whether liberal democracy has the faith that 
totwtarian democracy claims to have in final aims. What is 
beyond dispute is that the final aims of liberal democracy have not 
the same concrete character. They are conceived in rather negative 
terms, and the use of force for their realization is considered as an 
evil. Liberal democrats believe that in the absence of coercion 
men and society may one day reach through a process of trial and 
error a state of ideal harmony. In the case of totalitarian democracy, 
this state is precisely defined, and is treated as a matter of immediate 
urgency, a challenge for direct action, an imminent event. 

The problem that arises for totalitarian democracy, and which 
is one of the main subjects of this study, may be called the paradox 
of firecdom. Is human freedom compatible with an exclusive 
pattern of social existence, even if this pattern aims at the maximum 
of social justice and security ? The paradox of totalitarian demo- 
cracy is in its insistence that they are compatible. The purpose it 
proclaims is never presented as an absolute idea, external and prior 
to man. It is thought to he immanent in man’s reason and will, 
to constitute the fullest satisfaction of his true interest, and to be 
the guarantee of his freedom. This is the reason why the extreme 
forms of popular sovereignty became the essential concomitant 
of this absolute purpose. From the difficulty of reconciling free- 
dom with the idea of an absolute purpose spring all the pairiculai 
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problems and antinomies of totalitarian democracy. This difficulty 
could only be resolved by thinkii^ not in terms of men as they 
are, but as they were meant to be, and would be, given the proper 
conditions. In so far as they are at variance with the absolute 
ideal they can be ignored, coerced or intimidated into conforming, 
without any real violation of the democratic principle being in- 
volved. In the proper conditions, it is held, the conflict betweai 
spontaneity and duty would disappear, and with it the need for 
coercion. The practical question is, of course, whether constraint 
will disappear because all have learned to act in harmony, or 
because all opponents have been eliminated. 


(2) THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS OP POLITICAL 
MESSIANISM ; THE SCHISM 

Enough has been said already to indicate that totalitarian demo- 
cracy will be treated in these pages as an integral part of tlie Western 
tradition. It is vital to add that much of the tot^tarian democratic 
attitude was contained in the original and general eighteenth- 
century pattern of thought. The branching out of the two types 
of democracy from the common stem took place only after the 
common beliefs had been tested in the ordeal of the French 
Revolution. 

•From the point of view of this study the most important change 
that occurred in the eighteenth century was the peculiar state of 
mind which achieved domiiiance in the second part of the century. 
Men were gripped by the idea that the conditions, a product of &ith, 
time and custom, in which they and their forefathers had been 
living, were unnatural and had all to be replaced by deUberately 
planned uniform patterns, which would be natural and rational. 

This was the result of the decline of the traditional order in 
Europe : religion lost its intellectual as well as its emotional hold ; 
hierarchical feudalism disintegrated under the impact of sodal and 
economic fictors ; and the older conception of society based on 
status came to be replaced by the idea of the abstract, individual man. 

The rationalist idea substituted social utility for tradition as the 
main criterion of social institutions and values. It abo suggested 
a form of social determinism, to which men are irresistibly driveo, 
and which they are boimd to accept one day. It thus postulated 
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a sing^ valid system, which would come into existence when every- 
thing not accounted for by reason and utility had been removed. 
This idea was, of course, bound to dash with me inveterate irradonr 
ality of man’s ways, his likings and attadiments. 

The decline of religious authority implied the liberation of 
man’s conscience, but it also implied something else. Religious 
ethics had to be speedily replaced by secular, social morality. With 
die rejection of the Church, and of transcendontal justice, the State 
remained the sole source and sanction of morality. This was a 
matter of great inmortance, at a time when politics were considered 
indistinguishable from ethics. 

The decline of the. idea of status consequent on the rise of 
individualism spdt the doom of privilege, but also contained 
totalitarian potentialities. If, as will be argued in this essay, em- 
piricism is me ally of freedom, and the doctrinaire spirit is the 
firiend of totaHtarianism, the idea of man as an abstraction, inde- 
pendent of the historic groups to which he belongs, is hkely to 
become a powerful vehicle of totalitarianism. 

These diree currents merged into die idea of a homogeneous 
society, in which moi live upon one exclusive plane of existence. 
There were no longer to be diff^ent levels of social life, stteh as the 
temporal and the transcendental, or membership of a class and 
dtufenship. The only recognized standard of juc^ment was to be 
social utility, as expressed in the idea of the graeral good, which 
was spoken of as if it were a visible and tangible objective. The 
whole of virtue was summed up as confermity to tne rationalist, 
natural pattern. In the past it was possible for the State to regard 
many tilings as matters for God and the Church alone. The new 
State could recognize no such limitations. Formerly, men lived 
in groups. A man had to belong to some group, and could belong 
to Severn at die same time. Now there was to be only one feame- 
woik for all activity : the nation. The eighteenth century never 
distinguished clearly between the sphere of personal self^xpression 
and that of social action. The privacy of creative experience and 
feding, which is the salt of feeedom, was in due course to be swamped 
by the pressure of the permanendy assembled people, vibrating 
with one collective emotion. The fact that eighteenth-coitury 
thinkers were ardent prophets of liberty and the rights of man is 
so much taken for granted that it scaredy needs to be mentioned. 
But what must be emphasized is the intense preoccupation of the 
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dghteendi century with the idea of virtue, which was noth^ if 
not conformity to the hoped-for pattern of sodal harmony. They 
refosed to mvisage the conflict between liberty and virtue as 
inevitable. On ti^ contrary, the inevitable equation of liberty 
with virtue and reason was the most choished article of their forth. 
When the dghteenth-century secular rd:^on came foce to foce 
with this conflict, the result was the great schism. Liberal demo- 
cracy flinched from the spectre of force, and fell back upon the 
trial-and-error philosophy. Totalitarian Messianism hardened into 
an exclusive doctrine represented by a vanguard of the enlightened, 
who justified themselves m the use of coercion against those who 
refused to be free and virtuous. 

The other cause for this fissure, certainly no less important, was 
the question of property. The original impulse of political 
Messianism was not economic, but ethical and political. However 
radical in their theoretical premises, most eighteenth-century 
thinkers shrunk from applying the principle of total renovatidn to 
the sphere of economics and property. It was however extremely 
difficult to theorize about a rational harmonious social order, with 
contradictions resolved, anti-sodal impulses checked, and man’s 
desire for happiness satisfied, while leaving the field of economic 
endeavour to be dominated by established facts and interests, man’s 
acquisitive spirit and chance. Eighteenth-century tiunkers became 
thus involved in grave inconsistencies, which they attempted to 
c<fvet with all kinds of devices. The most remarkable of these 
certainly was the Physiocratic combination of absolutism in politics 
with the laissez-faire theory in economics, which claimed that the 
free, unhampered economic pursuits of men would set themsdves 
into a harmonious pattern, in accordance with the laws of demand 
and supply. But before the eighteenth century had come to an 
end, the inner logic of political Messianism, precipitated by the 
Revolutionary upheaval, its hopes, its lessons and its disappoint- 
ments, converted the secular religion of die eighteenth century fixim 
a mainly ethical into a social and economic doctrine, based on ethical 
premises. The postulate of salvativ'n, implied in the idea of the 
natural order, came to signify to the masses stirred by the Revolution 
a message of soda! salvation before aU. And so the ol^ective itkal 
of social harmony gave place to the yearnings and strivings of a 
class ; the principle of virtuous liberty to the passion for security. 
The possessing dasses, surprised and fiig^itened by the sociu 
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dynamism of tlie idea of die natural order, hastened to shake oflT 
the philosophy which diey had earlier so eagerly embraced as a 
weapon in their struggle against feudal priwege. The Fourth 
Estate seized it from their hands, and filled it with new meaning. 
And so the ideology of the rising bourgeoisie was transformed into 
that of the proletariat. 

The object of this book is to examine the stages through which 
the social ideals of the eighteenth century were transformed — on 
one side — ^into totalitarian democracy. These stages are taken to 
be three : the eighteenth-century postulate the Jacobin improvisa- 
tion, and the Babouvist crystalli^tion ; all leading up to the 
emergence of economic communism on the one hand, and to the 
synthesis of popular sovereignty and single-party dictatorship on 
the other. The three stages constitute the three parts into which 
this study is divided. The evolution of die hberal type of demo- 
cracy is outside its scope. 

Modem totahtarian democracy is a dictatorship resting on 
popular enthusiasm, and is thus completely different from absolute 
power wielded by a divine-right Kong, or by a usurping tyrant. 
In so far as it is a dictatorship based on ideology and the enthusiasm 
of the masses, it is the outcome, as will be shown, of the Synthesis 
between the eighteenth-century idea of the natural order and the 
Rousseauist idea of popular fulfilment and self-expression. By 
means of this synthesis rationalism was made into a passionate faith. 
Rousseau’s “ general will ”, an ambiguous concept, sometimes con- 
ceived as valid a priori, sometimes as immanent in the will of man, 
exclusive and implying unanimity, became the driving force of 
totalitarian democracy, and the source of all its contradictions and 
antinomies. These are to be examined in detail. 


{3) TOTALITARIANISM OF THE RIGHT AND 
TOTALITARIANISM OF THE LEFT 

The emphasis of this theory is always upon Man. And here 
is the distinguishing mark between totahtarianism of the Left, witii 
which this study is concerned, and totalitarianism of the Right 
While the starting-point of totalitarianism of the Left has been and 
ultimately still is man, his reason and salvation, that of the Right 
totahtarian schools has been the collective entity, the State, the 
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nation, or the race. The former trend remains essentially indi- 
vidualist, atomistic and rationalist even when it raises the class or 
party to the level of absolute ends. These are, after all, only 
mechanically formed groups. Totalitarians of the Right operate 
solely with historic, racial and organic entities, concepts altogether 
alien to individualism and rationalism. That is why totalitarian 
ideologies of the Left always are inclined to assume the character 
of a universal creed, a tendency which totaUtarianism of the Right 
altogether lacks. For reason is a unifying force, presupposing man- 
kind to be the sum total of individual reasoning beings. Totali- 
tarianism of the Right implies the negation of such a unity as wdl 
as a denial of the universality of human values. It represents a 
special form of pragmatbm. Without raising the question of the 
absolute significance of the professed tenets, it aspires to a mode 
of existence, in which the faculties of man may — in a deliberately 
limited circumference of space, time and numbers — be stirred, 
asserted and realized so as to enable him to have what is nowadays 
called a wholly satisfying experience in a collective dan, quickened 
by mass emotion and the impact of impressive exploits ; in brief, 
the myth. 

The second vital difference between the two types of totali- 
tarianism is to be found in their divergent conceptions of human 
nature. The Left proclaims the essential goodness and perfect- 
ibility of human nature. The Right declares man to be weak and 
cortnpt. Both may preach the necessity of coercion. The Right 
teaches the necessity of force as a permanent way of maintaining 
order among poor and unruly creatures, and training them to act 
in a manner anen to their me^ccre nature. Totalitarianism of the 
Left, when resorting to force, does so in the conviction that force 
is used only in order to quicken the pace of man's progress to per- 
fection and social harmony. It is thus legitimate to use the term 
democracy in reference to totalitarianism of the Left. The term 
could not be applied to totalitarianism of the Right. 

It may be said that these are distinctions that make Utde difl^- 
ence, especially where results are concerned. It may further be 
maintained that whatever their original premises were, totalitarian 
parties and regimes of the Left have invariably tended to degenerate 
into soulless power m.ichines, whose lip service to the original tenets 
is mere hypocrisy. Now, this is a question not only of academic 
interest, but of much practical importance. Even if we accept this 
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clu^osis of the nature of Left totalitarianism when triumphant, 
are we to attribute its.di^eneration to die inevitable process of 
corrosion which an idea undergoes when power &lls into the 
hands of its adherents ? Or should we seek the reason for it deeper, 
namely in the very essence of the contradiction between ideological 
absolutism and individualism, inherent in modern political Messi- 
anism ? When the deeds of men in power belie their words, are 
they to be called hypocrites and cynics or are they victims of an 
intellectual delusion ? 

Here is one of the questions to be investigated. This essay is 
not concerned with the problem of power as such, only with that 
of power in relation to consciousness. The objective forces favour- 
ing the concentration of power and the subordination of die indi- 
vidual to a power machine, such as modem methods of producrion 
and the arcana imperii offered by modem technical developments, 
arc outside the scope of this work. The political tactics of totali- 
tarian parties and systems, or the blueprints of social positivist 
philosophies for the human hive, will be considered not for their 
own sake, but in their bearing on man’s awareness and beliefs. 
What is vital for the present invesdgation is the human element : 
the thrill of fulfilment experioiced by the believers in a modem 
Messianic movement, which makes them experience submission 
as deliverance ; the process that goes on in the minds of the leaders, 
whether in soliloquy or in public discussion, when faced with the 
question of whether their acts are the sdfiexpression of the Cabse 
or their own wilful deeds ; the stubborn faith that as a result of 
proper social arrangements and education, the conflict between 
spontaneity and the objective pattern -will ultimately be resolved 
by the acceptance of the latter, without any sense of coercion. 


(4) SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS MESSIANISM 

The modem secular religion of totalitarian democracy has had 
unbroken continuity as a sociological force for over a hundred and 
fifty years. Both aspects, its continuity and its character as a 
sociological force, need stressing. These two essential features 
permit us to ignore the isolated literary ventures into Utopia in the 
earlier centuries, without denying the influence of Plato, Thomas 
More or Campanella upon men like Rousseau, Diderot, Mably, or 
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Saint-Just and Buonarroti. If one were in search of antecedoits, 
one would also have to turn to the various outbunts of chiliasm in 
the Middle Ages and in the Reformation, especially to the extreme 
wing of the Puritan Revolution in seventeenth-century England. 
The coexistence of liberal democracy and revolutionary Messianism 
in modem times could legittmatdy be compared to the relationship 
between the official Church and the eschatological revolutionary 
current in Christianity during the ages of fiith. Always flowii^ 
beneath the surfux; of official society, the Christian revolutionary 
current burst forth from time to time in the form of movements of 
evangelical poverty, heretical sects, and social-religious revolts. 
Like the two major trends of the modem era, the Church and the 
rebels against it derived their ideas from tlie same source. The 
heterodox groups ’were, however, too ardent in their literal inter- 
pretation of God’s word. They refused to come to terms with the 
flesh and the kingdom of this world, and were unwilling to confine 
the ideal of a society of saints to the exclusively transcendental 
plane. 

There were, however, vital differences between the chiliasdc 
movements of the earlier centuries and modem poUtical Messianism. 
The fomier were only sporadic occurrences, ^though the tmsion 
firom which they sprang was always latent. A flame burst forth 
and was soon totally extinguished, or rendered harmless to society 
at large. The crisis might leave behind a sect. The myth might 
survive and perhaps rekindle a spark in some remote place and at 
some later date. Society as a whole went on much as before, 
although not quite fi’ee fiom the fear and mental discomfort left 
by the conflagration, and not wholly inunune to the influence of 
the new sect. 

There was however a fundamental principle in pre-cightecnth- 
century chiliasm that made it impossible for it to play the part of 
modem political Messianism. It was its religious essence. This 
explains why the Messianic movements or spasms of the earlier 
type invariably ended by breaking away from society, and forming 
sects based i^on voluntary adherence community ofc3q)eriencc. 
Modem Messianism has always aimed at a revolution in society as 
a whole. The driving power of the sects was the Word of God, 
and the hope of achieving salvation by facing God alone and 
direedy, wiffiout the aid of intermediary powers or submission to 
them, whether spiritual or temporal, and yet as part of a society of 
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equal saints. This ideal is not unlike the modem expectation of a 
society of men absolutely free and equal, and yet acting in spon- 
taneous and perfect accord. In spite of this superficial smulwty, 
the differmces between tlie two attitudes are fundamental. Although 
the Christian revolutionaries fought for the individual’s freedom to 
interpret God’s word, their sovereign was not man, but God. 
They aimed at personal salvation and an egalitarian society based 
on the Law of Nature, because they had it from God that there Ucs 
salvation, and believed that obedience to God is the condition of 
human freedom. The point of reference, of modem Messianism, 
on the other hand, is man’s reason and will, and its aim happiness on 
earth, achieved by a social transformation. The point or reference 
is temporal, but the claims are absolute. It is thus a remarkable 
feet that the Christian revolutionaries, with few exceptions, notably 
Calvin’s Geneva and Anabaptist Munster, shrunk from the use 
of force to impose their own pattern, in spite of their beUef in its 
divine source and authority, while secular Messianism, starting with 
a point of reference in time, has developed a fanatical resolve to 
m^e its doctrine rule absolutely and everywhere. The reasons are 
not far to seek. 

Even if the Monistic principle of religious Messianism fead suc- 
ceeded in dominating and reshaping society the result would still 
have been fundamentally different from the situation created by 
modem pohtical “ absolutism ”. Society might have been for- 
bidden the compromises which arc made possible by the Orthodox 
distinction between the kingdom of God and the earthly State, and 
as a consequence social and political arrangements might have lost 
much of their flexibility. The sweep towards the enforcement of 
an excliwive pattern would nevertheless have been hampered, if not 
by the thought of the feUibiUty of man, at least by the consciousness 
that life on earfli is not a closed circle, but has its continuation and 
conclusion in eternity. Secular Messianic Monism is subject to no 
such restraints. It demands that the whole account be settled here 
and now. 

The extreme wing of English Puritanism at the time of the 
Cromwellian Revolution still bore the full imprint of religious 
eschatology. It had already acquired modem features however. 
It combined extreme individualism with social radicalism and a 
totalitarian temperament. Nevertheless this movement, far from 
initiating the continuous emrent of modem political Messianism, 
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remained from the European point of view an isolated episode. It 
was apparently quite unknown to the early representatives of the 
movement under discussion. While eighteenth-century French 
thinkers and revolutionary leaders were alive to the politi<^ lessons 
of the “ ofiBcial ” Cromwellian Revolution as a deterrent against 
military dictatorship, and a writer like Harrington was respected as 
a master, it is doubtful whether the more radical aspects of the 
English Revolution were much known or exercised any influence 
in France before the nineteenth century. The strongest influence 
on the fathers of totahtaiian democracy was that of antiquity, inter- 
preted in their own way. Their myth of antiquity was the image 
of hberty equated with virtue. The citizen of Sparta or Rome 
was proudly free, yet a marvel of ascetic discipline. He was an 
equal member of the sovereign nation, and at the same time had 
no hfc or interests outside the collective tissue. 


(5) QUESTIONS OP METHOD 

Objections may be urged against the view that political 
Messianism as a postulate preceded the compact set of social and 
economic ideas with which it has come to be associated. It may 
be said that it is wrong to treat Messianism as a substance that can 
be divorced from its attributes ; to consider it altogether apart from 
the events which produced it, the instruments which have been 
used to promote it, and the concrete aims and policies of the men 
who represented it at any given moment. Such a procedure, it 
may be said, presupposes an almost mystical agency active in 
history. It is important to answer this objection not less for its 
philosophical significance than for the question of method it raises. 

What this study is concerned with is a state of mind, a way of 
feeling, a disposition, a pattern of mental, emotional and behaviour- 
istic elements, best compared to the set of attitudes engendered by a 
religion. Whatever may be said about die significance of the 
economic or other factors in the shaping of beliefs, it can hardly be 
denied that the all-embracing attitudes of this kind, once crystallized, 
are the real substance of history. The concrete elements of history, 
the acts of politicians, the aspirations of people, the ideas, values, 
preferences and prejudices of an age, are the outward manifestations 
of its religion in the widest sense. 
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The problem under discussion could not be dealt ^th on the 
plane of systematic, discursive reasoning alone. For as in religicm, 
aldiough the partial theological firamework may be a marvel of 
logic, with syllogism following syllogism, the first premises, the 
axioms or the postulates must remain a matter of fiuth. They can 
be neither proved nor disproved. And it is they that really matter. 
They determine the ideas and acts, and resolve contradictions into 
some higher identity or harmony. 

The postulate of some ultimate, logical, exclusively valid social 
order is a matter of fiuth, and it is not mnch use trying to defeat it 
by argument. But its significance to the beUever, and the power 
it has to move men and mountains, can hardly be exaggerated. 
Now, in Europe and elsewhere, fiir the last century and a half, there 
have always been men and movements animated by such a fiith, 
preparing for the Day, refirring all their ideas and acts to some all- 
embracing system, sure of some pre-ordained and final denouement 
of the historic drama with all its conflicts into an absolute harmony. 
Jacobins may have di£fired from the Babouvists, the Blanquists 
fiom many of the secret sodedcs in die first half of the nineteenth 
century, the Communists from the Socialists, the Anarchists from 
all others, yet they all belong to one rel^ion. Thfi religion 
emerged in the second part of the eighteenth century and its rise 
will be traced in these pages. The most difficult problem of the 
secular religion was to be the antinomy of freedom and the exclusive 
Messianic pattern. " 

Complex, intricate and at times magnificent as the theories 
evolved by the various Messianic trends in the later days were, the 
original phase, which is the subject of this study, reveals the first 
elements and threads in a crude, naive and simple form. This fact 
should help towards understanding the historic phenomenon as a 
whole. For some of the basic ideas of die late and highly devdoped 
Messianic secular religion, especially, as it will be shown, those 
relating to human nature, ethics and philosophical principles, have 
remained the same as they were in the eighteenth century. 

It is in the luture of doctrines postulatmg universal abstract 

W and They lack, the waiKith, hxn.- 

pidity and richness which is to be found in living human and 
national tissues. They do not convey the tensions which arise 
between unique personalities, in conflict with each other and dbdr 
surroundings. They fail to offia: the absorbing interest of the 
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unpredictable situation and the pragmatic approach to it. But all 
these, absoit in the doctrine, emerge in the vidssitudes of dbe 
doctrine as a sodolc^cal force. 

This study is neither purely a treatise on political theory, nor a 
recital of events. Justice would not be done to the subject by 
treating it in terms of the individual psychology of a ifew leaders. 
Nor would the point be made dear by an analysis in terms of mass 
psychology. Rel^on is created and lived by men, yet it is a 
&ameworK in which men live. The problem analysed here is only 
partly one of behaviour. The modem secular religion must first 
be treated as an objective reaHty. Only when this has been done 
will it be possible to consider the intdlectual and historical patterns 
created by the interplay between the secular religion and particular 
men and situations. This interplay becomes particularly interesting, 
when it results in contradictions between, on the one side, the 
impersonal pattern and, on the odier, the demands of the particular 
situation and the uniqueness of personality. 




PART I 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS 
OF POLITICAL MESSIANISM 



... a IVpoque oi)i rinfluence de ce$ progr^ sur ropinion, de 
Topimon sur les nations ou sur leurs chefs, cessant tout ^ coup d'^re 
lento et insensible, a produit dans la masse entiire de quelques peuples, 
une revolution, gage certain de celle qui doit embrasser la generalite de 
respice humaine. Apris de loi^es erreurs, apr^s s'^tre ^gar^s dans des 
theories incompletes ou vagues, les publicises sont parvenus connaitre 
enim les veritables droits de Thomme, it les deduire de cette seule verite 
qu il est un etre sensible, capable de former des raisonnements et d’acquerir 
des idees morales. 

CONDORCET 

Rousseau, den ihr noch einmal iiber das andcre einen Traumcr ncnnt, 
indes seine Traume unter euren Augen in Erfiillung gehen, verfiihr viel 
zu schonend mit euch, ihr Empiriker ; das war sdn Fehler. 

Johann Gottubb Fichte 

Dieses merkt euch, ihr stolzen Manner der That. Ihr seid Nidits ak 
unbewusste Handlungcn der Gedankenmanncr, die oft in demuthigster 
Stille euch all euer Thun aufs besdmmtcste vorgezeichnet haben. Maxi- 
milien Robespierre war Nidits als die Hand von Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
die blutige Hand, die aus dem Schosse der Zeit den Ldb hervo];zog, 
dessen Seele Rousseau geschaffen. 


Hbine 



chapter One 

NATURAL ORDER : THE POSTULATE 

(d) THB SINGLE PEINCIPLfi 

In 1755 Mordly in the Code de la Nature set out to “ lift the veil ” 
so that all should be able to behold “ with horror, the source and 
origin of all .evils and all crimes ”, and learn “ die amplest and 
most beautiful lessons of nature perpetually contradicted by vulgar 
morality and vulgar politics”. He placM on the one side the 
science of natural morality, which was meant to be the same for all 
nations, and was as simple and as sdif-evident in its axioms and 
consequences ” que les math^matiques elles-mSmes ” ; and on the 
other side the chaos of errors, absurdities, ftlse starts and loose 
ends, presented by the whole of human history. MoreOy's aim 
was to find a situation where it would be “ almost impossible for 
man to be depraved and vicious ”, and in which man would be 
as happy as possible. Chance, ” cette pr^tendue fiitalit^ ”, would 
be exorcised firom the world. 

Morelly thought in terms of ddiberate planning, but at the 
same time claimed to be only discovering an objective pattern of 
things. This pattern is conceived by him as a sodal medianism, 
a ” marvellous automatic machine ”. It is described as ” tout 
intelligent qui s’arrangeat lui-m8me par un mfoanisme aussi simple 
que merveOleux ; ses parties ^taient prfpar^ et pour ainsi 
taiU^es pour former le plus bei assemblage ”. Like any being in 
nature, mankind has ” un point fixe d'int^grit^ ”, to which it is 
ascending by degrees. The natural order is mis ultimate fulfilment 
of mankind. 

Morelly’s Code de la Nature is the earliest in the series of writii^ 
with whk^ this study is concerned. It was the first book in modem 
times to put fully-fl^ged communism on the agenda as a practical 
programme, and not merely as a Utopia. It became Babeuf’s 
Bible, although he happened to attribute die work to Diderot. A 
soulless, badly written book, very crude in its premises and aigu- 

17 
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ment, not very influential in the pro-Thermidorian period of die 
Revolution, it eiqpresses neverthei«s in an exaggerated £bxm the 
common tenets of eighteenth-century thought. 

All the eminent French polidcal writers of the second part of 
the century were engaged in a search for a new unitary principle 
of social existence. Vague as to the concrete nature of the principle, 
they all met on common ground as far as die postulate of sucm a 
principle was concerned. The formulae diflered only in emphasis, 
and some of these differences deserve to be illustrated. 

Helvedus, laying all the emphasis on utilitarianism, of which 
he was, in his De T Esprit (1758), the first teacher, and Holbach, 
writing in the sevendes, and preaching materialist determinism, 
both postulated a kind of cosmic pragmatism, of which the social 
order was only a replica. The structure of the world- is such that 
if society were properly balanced, all that is true would also be 
socially useful, and all that is useful would also be virtuous. None 
therefore would be vicious except fools, and none unhappy but the 
ignorant and wicked, in other words, those who presiune to kick 
against the necessary, natural order of things. 

Mably, who like Morelly was in the last resort a Communist, 
and therefore had a fixed image of the desired natural {iattem, in 
contrast to the vagueness of the utilitarian postulate, strove for 
sdendfic certainty in social and human aflairs. He believed that 
polidcs could develop from the most conjectural into a most exact 
science, once the recesses of the human heart and passions had been 
explored, and a scientific system of ethics definra. 

Condorcet, writing at the height of the Revolution in 1793, 
when he was in hiding and about to die the victim of the triumph 
of his ideas, summed up in a most moving manner the achievement 
of his age by claiming that it had come into the possession of 
a universal instrument equally applicable to all fields of human 
endeavour. The same instrument was capable of discovering 
those general principles which form the necessary and immutable 
laws of justice, of probing men’s motives, of “ascertaining the truth 
of natural philosophy, oftesting the effects of history and of formu- 
lating laws for taste Once this instrument had been applied to 
mor^ and politics, a degree of certainty was given to those sciences 
little inferior to that which obtained in the natural sciences. This 
latest effort, Condorcet claimed, had placed an cverlastii^ barrier 
between the human race and the “ old mistakes of its infancy that 
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will forever preserve us foom a relapse into former ignorance**. 
The analogy with the claims of dialectical materialism in the next 
century is evident. 

Placed in this context Rousseau occupies a position all his own. 
He starts foom the same point as the others. He wants to investigate 
the nature of dungs, right, reason and justice in themselves, and the 
principle of legitimacy. Events and facts have no claim to be taken 
for granted, and to be considered natural, if they do not conform to 
one universally valid pattern, no matter whether such a pattern 
has ever existed. And yet, Rousseau makes no attempt to unk up 
his ideal social order with the universal system and its all-embracing 
principle. A mighty fiat conjures up the social entity whatever its 
name, the State, the social contract, the Sovereign or the general 
will. The entity is autonomous, without as it were antecedents 
or an external point of reference. It is self-sufficient. It is the 
source and maker of all moral and social values, and yet it has an 
absolute significance and purpose. A vital shift of emphasis firom 
cognition to the categoric^ imperative takes place. The sole, all- 
explaining and all-determining principle of the philosophes, firom 
which all ideas may be deduced, is transformed into the Soverei^ 
who caimot by definition err or hurt any of its citizens. Man has 
no other standards than those laid down by the social contract. 
He receives his personaUty and all his ideas from it. The State 
takes the place of the absolute point of reference embodied in the 
universal principle. The implications of this shift of emphasis will 
be examined later. 

Eighteenth-century thought, which prepared the ground for the 
French Revolution, should be considered on three (hfferent levels : 
first, criticism of the ancien regime, its abuses and absurdities ; 
second, the positive ideas about a more rational and fteer system of 
administration, such as, for instance, ideas on the separation of 
powers, the place of the judiciary, and a sound system of taxation ; 
and lasdy, the vague Messianic expectation attached to tlu idea of 
the natural order. It Is due to this last aspect that social and political 
criticism in eighteenth-century writings always seems to point to 
things for beyond the concrete and immediate grievances and 
demands. So little is said directly about, for instance, feudal abuses 
or particular wrongs, and so much, however vaguely, about eternal 
principles, the first laws of society, and the cleavage of mankind 
into ruling and exploiting classes, into haves and have-nots, that 
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has come into existence in contzadiction to the dictates of tatmc. 
An incalculable dynamimi vns immanent in the idea of the natural 
ordar. 

When the Revolution came to test the e^hteenth-century 
teachings, the sense of an imminent and total renovation was almost 
univei^. But while to most the idea of the natural order preached 
by the philosophes appeared as a guiding idea and a point of refer- 
ence, omy to be approximated and never really attain^ to the more 
ardent dements it became charged with a driving power diat could 
never be halted dll it had run out its-full and inexorable course. 


And that course appeared to expand into boundlessness. 

It is easy to imagine the horror of Robespierre’s listmers at the 
Convention when, di»perately anxious to know where all the pui^es 
and aU the terror were leading, after all possible RepuUican and 
popular measures had already been taken, and the sternest reprisals 
gainst counter-revolutionaries applied, they heard the Incorruptible 
say that his aim was to establish at last the natural order and to realize 
the promises of philosophy. There was something strikingly 
reminiscent of the medieval evangelical revolutionaries quoting the 
Sermon on the Mount to the dignitaries of the Church in Babeuf* s 
pleading before the Court at Venddme. He read Extract after 
extract from Rousseau, Mably, Morelly and others, and asked his 
judges, haunted by the memory of Robespierre’s reign of virtue, 
why he should be tried for having taken the teachings of the fothers 
of the Revolution seriously. Had they not taught that the natural 
order would result in universal happiness ? And if the Revolution 
had failed to realize this promise, could one claim that it had come 
to an end ? The survivors of the Gironde restored to power after 
the downfall of Robespierre, who in 1792 were still using the same 
vocabulary as Robespierre and keeping up a constant appeal to 
nature and its laws, had learned their frightful lesson in year II of 
the Republic. Writers like Benjamin Constant and Mme de 
Sta£l were soon to develop their brand of liberal empiricism in 
answer to 1793. It was out of that inner certainty of the existence 


of a natural and wholly rational and just order that sciendhc 
socialism and the idea of an integral Revolution grew. 

Already, however, by die end of 1792 a Girondist " liberal ” 
grew alarmed. Thus Sdle 'wrote to Dubois-Crano6 : 

“ The principles, in t heir me taphysical abstractness and in the 
form in which they analysed in this society — 

jlj 
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no government can be founded on them ; a piindpie cannot be 
tigoroudy applied to political association, for the simple reason that 
a principle admits of no imperfection ; and, whatever you may 
do, men are imper&ct. I say more : I make bold to say, and 
indeed, in the spirit of Rousseau himself, that the social state is a 
continuous violation of the will of the nation as conceived in its 
abstract relationships. What may not be the results of thme 
imprudent declamations which take this will as a safe basis ; whidi, 
under the pretext of full and complete sovereignty of the people, 
will suffer no legal restriction ; which present man always in the 
image of an angel ; which, desirous of discovering what befits 
him, ignore what he really is ; which, in an endeavour to persuade 
the people that they are wise enough, give them dispensation firom 
the cfibrt to be that ! . . . I would gladly, if you like, applaud 
the chimera of perfection diac they are after. But tell me, in 
divesting in this way man of what is human in him, are they not 
most likely to turn him into a ferocious beast ? ** 


{b) THE SECULAR RELIGION 

Eighteoith-century philosophes were never in doubt dut they 
were preaching a new religion. They faced a mighty challenge. 
The Church claimed to offer an absolute point of re^ence to man 
and society. It also claimed to embody an ultimate and all- 
embracing unity of human existence across the various levds of 
human and social life. The Church accused secular philosophy of 
destroying these two most essential conditions of private and public 
morality, and thereby undermining the very basis of ethics, and 
indeed society itself. If there is no God, and no transceodental 
sanction, why should men act virtuously? Eighteenth-century 
philosophy not only accepted the challenge, but turned the accusa- 
tion against tlic Church itself. The philosophes felt the challenge 
so kcaily that, as Diderot put it, they regarded it their sacred duty 
to show not only that their morality was just as good as religious 
ethics, but much better. Holbach was at pains to prove diat dbe 
materialistic principle was a much stronger basis for ethics than the 
principle of the “ spirituality of the soul ” could ever claim to be, 
A great deal of c^hteendi-century thought would assume a differ- 
ent complexion, if it was constantly remembered diat though a 

O.T.D. — ^8 
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philosophy of protest, revolt and spontaneity, eighteentliKxntury 
philosophy, as already hinted, was intensely aware of the dballei^ 
to redone the guarantees of social cohesion and morality. The 
philoscphes were most anxious to show that not they, but their 
opponents, were the anarchists from the point of view of the natural 
order. 

The philosophical line of attack on the Church was that apart 
from the historic untruth of the revealed religion, it also stood 
condemned as a sociological force. It mtroduced “ imaginar y ” 
and heterogeneous criteria into the life of man and society. The 
commandments of the Church were incompatible with the require^ 
ments of society. The contradiction was harmful to both, and 
altogether demoralizing. One preached ascetic unworldliness, the 
other looked for social virtues and vigour. Man was being taught 
to work for the salvation of his soul, but his nature kept him earth- 
botmd. Religion taught him one thing, science another. Religious 
ethics were quite ineffective, where they were not a source of evil. 
The promise of eternal reward and the threat of everlasting punish- 
ment were too remote to have any real influence on actu^ human 
conduct. This sanction at best engendered hypocrisy. Where the 
teachings of religion were successfd, they resulted in hurnm waste, 
like monastidsm and asceticism, or in cruel intolerance and wars 
of religion. Moreover, the “ imaginary ” teachings and standards 
of the Church offered support and justifreation to tyrannical vested 
interests harmful to society as a whole. Rousseau, Morelly, 
Helvetius, Holbach, Diderot, Condorcet, not to mention of course 
Voltaire, were unanimous in their insistence on the homogeneous 
nature of morality. Some, the Voltairians and atheists, speak in 
terms of a deliberate plot against society, when attacking the claims 
of religious ethics. Others, like Rousseau, lay all the emphasis on 
matters of principle, above all the principle of social unity : you 
cannot be a citizen and Christian at the same time, for the loyalties 
clash. 

“ It is from the legisbtive body only,” wrote Helvetius, ” that 
we can expect a beneficent religion ... let sagacious ministers be 
clothed 'with temporal and spiritual powers, and all contradiction 
bc^een religious and patriotic precepts will disappear . . . the 
religious system shall coincide with the national prosperity . . . 
religions, the habitual instruments of sacerdotal ambition, shall 
become the frlicity of the public.” 
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Holbadi taught the same, and although Rousseau and Mably 
quarrdled bitterly with the two atheistic materialists, (here was 
hardly a fundamental dis^eement between them. For even to 
them the vital consideration was not really the existence of a Divine 
Being, but guarantees for social ethics. Rousseau, the master of 
Robespierre, and Mably, whose reUgious ideas made such a deep 
impression upon Saint-Just, were nearer Hebrew BibUcal and classical 
pagan conceptions than Christian ideas. Robespierre's Jewish idea 
of Providence hovering over the Revolution was a conclusion from 
the eighteenth-century view that the moral drama is played out 
under the judgment of Nature exclusively within the framework of 
social relations. No eighteenth-century thinker recognized any 
distinction between membenhip of a kingdom of God and dtizm- 
ship of an earthly state, in the Christian sense. Whether, as the 
eighteenth century as a whole, in the spirit of the Old Testament, 
beUeved, diat reward and punishment for the deeds of one generation 
arc distributed to posterity, or whether, as Rousseau and Mably 
thought, it was the individual who comes to judgment to be 
rewarded or punished as an individual soul, the only virtues or sins 
recognized were those of social significance. 

The only difference between Helvetius and Holbach, on the one 
hand, and Rousseau and Mably, on the other, was that according to 
the materialists social legislation and arrangements alone were 
sufficient to ensure moral conduct, while Rousseau and Mably 
fiafed that man may elude the law. It was vital that man should 
always remember that even ’f he eludes the magistrate, the acxount 
would still have to be settled elsewhere and before a higher tribimal. 
It was not less important that the unhappy and the injured should 
not despair of justice in society, even if it fails to come to their 
succour on eardi. Rousseau, transcending the limits of mechanical 
materialist rationalism, harked back to antiquity. He felt com- 
pelled by the ancient sense of awe at the idea of a Divinity hovering 
over the city-state, and imbuing every act of its life with a solemn 
significance. He was fiucinated by the pomp and thrill of collective 
patriotic worship in the national religious fetes, games and pubhc 
displays, while Mably was convinced that no reUgion was possible 
without external forms, institutions and fixed rites. 

The artides of Rousseau’s dvil religion, other than those con- 
cerning the existence of Divinity and me immortaUty of the soul, 
do not materially differ firom the principles that are eternal and 
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invamBe, are firom the lu^e of men and dun^ and 
like die propositions of g^metry are capable of the most dgorous 
demonstration ”, upon which Hclvetius bdicved a universal rdi^cm 
should be founded. They re&r to the laws of the State and arddes 
of the Social Contract. It was not only theism that caused Rousseau 
to make the belief in Divinity a socid necessity. It was also the 
&ct diat his and Mably’s approach differed from that of the ration- 
alists on the fundamental point, already made. The social har- 
monious pattern of Helvedus, Morelly and Holbach was a matter 
of cognidon. It was there to be discerned and applied. In the 
case of Rousseau and Mably it was a categorical imperadve, a 
matter of will. The materialist determinists felt confident that 
knowledge would be translated into acdon. Not so Rousseau 
and Mably, with their difierrat atdtude to human nature, and their 
deep sense of sin. Hence Rousseau felt driven to demand the death 
penUty for one who disbelieved in the dvd religion, while Mably 
wished to ban all atheists and even deists, who claim that a religion 
of the heart was all that was wanted. Man had to be made to feax 
God, and made to experience the sense of fear constantly and 
vividly. 

Too much has been made of the contradiction betIWeen the 
chapter on the Civil Religion in the Social Contract and the Pro- 
fession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. The latter may well have been 
a shock to the materialists iii so far as the purely philosophical 
problem of the existence of a penonal deity was concerned. The 
direct and intensive relationship between man and God of die Vicar 
of Savoy need not, however, necessarily be taken as a refutation of 
the self-sufficiency of the religion of society. It would be so if the 
State or society were to be considered as purely human contrivances. 
If the State or Society are, as in the case of Robespierre, regarded 
as existing under the personal Providence of God, like the pre- 
exilic Hebrew society, and if the relationship between God and 
man, unlike that presented by the Old Testament, does not entail 
a hierarchical organization and a system of laws and duties outside 
die framework of social institutions and laws, then the purely 
religious sense of awe and patriotic piety not only need not dash, 
but are likely to become fused into the Robespierre type of 
mysdeism. There are no odier priests than die magistrates, re- 
ligious and patriotic ceremonial are the same, and to serve your 
country is to serve God. 
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{e) ARRIORISM AND EMPIRICISM 

The in a natural order and die immutable, universal princi* 
pies deduced fiom it was the cause of the almost universal opposition 
in the second part of the eighteenth century to Montesquieu's 
central idea, in spite of the high esteem in which the &ther of the 
idea of republican virtue was held. 

The la^ of understanding for the pragmatic evoludon of social 
forms was so great that Morelly took the Esprit des Lois to be a 
didactic tract designed to show the vagaries and follies of mankind, 
once they had deviated from and abandoned the state of nature. 

Politics, according to Siey^s, was an art, and not a descr^dve 
science like physics. Its object was to plan, to create reality and 
to do so in obedience to a permanent pattern. It was, Siey6s main-* 
tained, natural law that was old, and the errors of existing &ocietie$ 
were new. Diderot did not think that a knowledge of history must 
precede that of morality. It seemed to him more useful and 
expedient to gain an idea of the just and unjust “ before posseMii^ 
a knowledge of the actions and the men to whom one ought to 
apply it 

The emphasis upon “ ought ” instead of “ why ” was Rousseau s 
answer to Montesquieu. In the much quoted passage in J^mi/e 
Rousseau says that Montesquieu was the only man capable of 
creating die “ great and useless ” science of politics, or rather 
political right, but unfortunately contented himself with dealing 
with the positive laws of the established govemmmts, ” et rien au 
monde n’est plus difforent que ces deux Etudes Rousseau’s own 
references to relativism conditioned by different geographical cir- 
cumstances do not affect his general approach. They appear to 
be the necessary tribute he feels obliged to pay to political geography, 
and they usually occur when the subject is economics. 

Condorcet, like Rousseau, thought that Montesquieu would 
have done better had he been less occupied with finding " the 
reasons for that which is there than with seeking that which ought 
to be ”. 

More interesting and less noticed was eighteenth-century 
criticism of Montesquieu wliich implied that his relativism was 
due to his having given preference to geographical and other factors 
over the human factor. The underlying assumption of this 
criticism — 2 point to be developed later — was the idea that while 
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objective conditions make for variety, it was human nature diat 
called for uniformity. Even Montesquieu hunself, never quite a 
“ Montesquieu’ist ” — as Marx not a Marxist — ^believed in natural 
laws derived from man’s inner being as a constant and immutable 
quality. Helvetius and Mably maintained that Montesquieu’s 
thesis was vitiated by his failure to recognize that human psychology 
was the only vital factor in shaping poHdcal systems. To Hdlvedus 
it was die desire for power and the ways of obtaining it. Mably 
recognized human passions, and not dlimadc differences or the 
pardcular configuradon of a territory, as the decisive factor in 
pohdcs. He believed that human psychology was the same in 
every climate. Hence, knowledge of psychology was the safest 
way to sdendhe pohdcs. 

Condorcet and others put the main emphasis on the rights of 
man as the condidon of an exclusive social system. His cridcism 
should be read together with his comparison between the French 
Revoludon and the poUdeal systems of andquity and the United 
States of America. The case between radonahst pohdcs and pohdeal 
empiricism has nowhere been made clearer on the side of eighteenth- 
century French philosophy. Condorcet objects to the empiricism 
of the ancient Greek pohdeal philosophy. It was a science of facts, 
but not a true theory founded upon general, universal principles, 
nature and reason. The Greek thinkers aimed less at extirpating 
the causes of evil than at destroying their effects by opposing their 
causes one to another. In brief, instead of applying a systemadc 
and radical cure, they tried to play up to prejudices and vices, and 
play them oflf against each other so as to cancel their effects. No 
effort to disperse and suppress them was made. The result was 
that these poheies deformed, misled, brutahzed and inflamed men, 
instead of refining and purifying them. Condorcet seems at one 
time to come very near Morelly’s condemnation of what to-day 
would be called reformism : the perennial effort, in the words of 
the Code de la Nature, to perfect the imperfect. This procedure 
— claimed Morelly — only complicates the chain of evils, misleads 
the people and kills the energy for a radical reform. 

Like all his eighteenth-century predecessors, Condorcet based 
his idea of a radical reform on the immutable necessities of human 
nature, or rather the rights of man derived from them. He thought 
that the Greeks had a consciousness of rights, but failed to compre- 
hend their coherent structure, their depth, extent and real nature. 
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They saw in them, as it were, a heritage, a set of inherited rights, 
and not a coherent, objective framework. 

Even the American Revolution had not yet achieved the full 
coirsciousness of these principles. The Americans had not yet 
acquired principles sufficiently invariable not to fear that legislators 
might introduce into the pofitical institutions their particular pre- 
judices and passions. Their object could not as yet therefore be to 
build on the firm, permanent basis of nature and universal maxims 
a society of men equal and free ; they had to be content with 
estabhshmg “ laws to hereditary members ”, that is to say, within 
the context of the given realities and expediency. The American 
system therefore offered an example of a search for a mean between 
the ohgarchy of the rich and the fickleness of the poor, inviting 
tyranny. The French Revolution marked the absolute turning 
point. “ We arrived at the period when philosophy . . . obtained 
an influence on the thinking class of men, and these on the people 
and their governments that ceasing any longer to be gradu^ pro- 
duced a revolution in the entire mass of certain nations, and gave 
thereby a secure pledge of the general revolution one day to follow 
that shall embrace the whole human species . . . after ages of error, 
after wandering in all the mazes of vague and defective theories, 
writers ... at length arrived at the knowledge of the true rights 
of man . . . deducted from the same principle ... a being 
endowed with sensation, capable of reasoning . . .. laws deduced 
fiom the nature of our own feeling . . , our moral constitution.” 

The French Revolution compared with the American Revolu- 
tion had been an event on quite a different plane. It had been a 
total revolution in the sense that it had left no sphere and no aspect 
of human existence untouched, whereas the American Revolution 
had been a purely pohtical change-over. Furthermore, while the 
French Revolution had enthroned equahty and effected a political 
transformation based upon the identity of the natural rights of man, 
the American Revolution had been content to achieve a balance of 
social powers based on inequafity and compromise. 

It was this human hubris and imp’ous presumption that frail 
man is capable of producing a scheme of things of absolute and 
final significance that, on the one hand, provoked some of Burke’s 
most eloquent passages and, on the other, led Joseph de Maistre, 
Bonald and their school to proclaim the idea of theocratic 
absolutism. 



chapter Two 


THE SOCIAL PATTERN AND FREEDOM 
(HELVETIUS AND HOLBACH) 

{a) IDENTITY OF REASON 

We now reach the core of our problem, the paradox of freedom. 
The fighting argument of the teachers of the natural system was 
that the powers that be and their theoretical defenders deUberately 
or ignorantly took no heed of human nature. All the evils, vices 
and miseries were due to the fact that man had not consulted his 
true nature, or had been prevented from doing so by ignorance, 
which was spread and maintained by vested interests. Had man 
probed his true nature, he would have discovered a replica of the 
universal order. By obeying the postulates of his owif nature he 
would have acted in accordance with the laws of Nature as a whole, 
and thus avoided all the entanglements and contradictions in which 
history has involved him. 

Now the paradox is that human nature, instead of being regarded 
as that stubborn, unmanageable and imprcdictable Adam, is pre- 
sented here as a vehicle of uniformity, and as its guarantee. 

The paradox is based upon vital philosophical premises. There 
is a good deal of confusion as to the philosophical kinship of the 
eighteenth-century philosophers. It is made worse by the fact 
that the philosophes were not philosophers in the strict sense of 
the word. They were eclectics. They were as much the heirs 
of Plato and Descartes as pupils of Locke and Hume, of philosophical 
rationalism and empirical scepticism, of Leibnitz and Condillac’s 
assodationist theory. Not even a founder of utilitarianism like 
Helvetius, or one of the most important teachers of materialist 
determinism like Holbach, ever made their position unequivocally 
clear. But it is necessary to sum up what all the eighteenth-century 
thinkers had in common in their underlying premises as far as it 
afiects the subject of this investigation. Following the footsteps of 
Descartes, the philosophes believed in truth that is objective and 
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standU on its own, and whidb can and would be recognized by ma«- 
To Holbach truth was the conformity of our ideas with the nature 
of thm^. Hdvedus believed that all the most complicated metar 
physical propositions could be reduced to questions of £»ct that 
wmte is white and blade is black. Nature has so arranged that 
there should be a direct and unerring correlation betwe^ objects 
and our powers of cognition. Hdvetius, Holbach and Mordly 
repeatedly say that error is an accident only. We all would see 
and judge rightly if it were not for the ignorance or the particular 
passions and interests that blind our judgment, these being the 
result of bad education or the influence of vested interests alien to 
man. Everyone is capable of discovering the truth, if it is presented 
to him in the right light. Every member of Rousseau s sovereign 
is bound to will the general will. For the gmeral will is in the 
last resort a Cartesian truth. 

Helvedus goes so for as to deny any inherent diflerences of 
ability and talent. These are nothing but the product of conditions 
and chance. Uniform education, the placing of all children in as 
similar conditions as possible, their subjection to exactly the same 
impressions and associations, would reduce the differences of talort 
and ability to a minimum. With what eagerness this theory was 
sei2ed upon by the revolutionary egalitarians, especially Buonarroti ! 
Genius can be reared, and you can multiply men of genius accordit^ 
to plan, taught Hclvetius, 

RationaUsts and empiridsfs at the same time, eighteenth-century 
thinkers felt no incongruity when boasting that in contrast to their 
opponents they based their theories on experience alone. They 
never tired of urging people to observe and study man in ord^ 
to learn how he behaves and what are his real needs. But this 
emphasis on empiricism was directed not against philosophical 
rationalism, but only against the authoritarian, revealed reUgion 
and the teachings of tradition. Their empiricism was vitiated by 
the rationalist premise of Man per se, human nature as such ultimatdy 
endowed with only one unifying attribute, reason, or at most two, 
reason and self-love. 

If there is such a being as Man in himself, and if we all, when 
we throw ofl* our accidental characteristics, partake of the same 
substance, then a universal system of morahty, based on the fewest 
and simplest principles, becomes not only a distinct possibiUty, but 
a certainity. Such a system would be comparable in its precision 

O.T.D. — 
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to geometry, and the most cherished dream of philosophers since 
Locke would come true. Since this universal system of ethics is 
a matter of intellectual cognition, and since it is quite sure that 
Nature intended the moral order to be purposeful and conducive 
to happiness, it becomes quite clear that all the evils that exist, all 
chaos and misery, are due simply to error or ignorance. 

Man, however, is a creature not only of reason but of individual 
and unpredictable passion. “ Will the simphdty and uniformity 
of these principles agree with the diii^rent passions of men ? 
Helvedus’ answer to his own question is that however different the 
desires of men may be, their manner of regarding objects is essen* 
dally the same. 

There is no need to accept the individual’s actual refusal to sub- 
mit his passionate nature to reason as a fact that must be taken for 
granted and will always be with us. And here eighteenth-century 
philosophy was immensely helped by the associadonist psychology 
of Condillac, with its roots in Locke. The mind is at birth a 
tabula rasa, with no innate ideas, characterisdcs or vices. All are 
formed by educadon, environment and associadons of ideas and 
impressions. Man is a malleable creature. He is by nature neither 
good nor bad, rather good in so far as he is accommodating to what 
Nature intended him to be. All his actual badness and viciousness 
is a result of evil insdtutions, and may be traced still further to the 
“ first httle chain ” of evils, the original fatal error as Morelly and 
Holbach called it, the idea that man is bad. The insdtudons and 


laws erected on this premise were calculated to thwart man and his 
legitimate aspirations. They acted as an irritant and made man 
which the powers that be took for a further justification of 
their oppressive methods. 

Man is a product of educadon. Education in the widest sense 
of the word, including of course the laws, is capable of reconciling 
man with the universal moral order and objective truth. It can 
teach him to throw off the passions and urges which act against the 
harmonious pattern, and develop in him the passions useful to 
society. In a society from which the Church had been excluded 
and which treated social utihty as the sole criterion of judgment, 
educadon like everything else was bound to be focused in the 
governmental system. It was a matter for the Government. 
Helvedus, Holbach, Mably, the Physiocrats and others, in the same 
way as Rousseau himself, believed that ultimately man was nothing 
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but the product of the laws of the State, and that there was nothing 
that a government was incapable of doing in the art of forming 
man. How fascinated Helvetius was by the power and greatness 
of the founder of a monastic order, able as he was to deal with man 
in the raw, outside the maze of tradition and accumulated circum- 
stances, and to lay down rules to shape man like clay. Rousseau’s 
adored Legislator is nothing but the great Educator. 


(b) SELF-INTEREST 

The problem of man’s self-interest is the central point of the 
eighteenth-century theory. Prima facie, man’s self-love is calcu- 
lated to be the rock upon which any harmonious social pattern 
might foimder. Eighteenth-century thinkers declared it however 
to be the most important asset for social co-operation. They 
hailed it as the most precious gift of Nature. Without the desire 
for happiness and pleasure, man would sink into sloth and indiffer- 
ence and, as Helvetius, Rousseau, Morelly, Mably, Holbach and 
others all agreed, would have never attained his real self-fulfilment, 
which can be achieved only in organized society and in the relation- 
ships maintained by it. 

Self-love is the only basis of morality, for it is the most real and 
most vital element in man and human relations. It therefore offers 
a simple and safe standard to judge how people would act and what 
could satisfy them. But the main value of the principle is in the 
fact that man’s self-interest in the natui-al state, far firom setting him 
irretrievably at variance with his fellow men and society, draws 
them together as nothing else, no transcendental commandmoits, 
could. Self-love, as Morelly defined it, is by nature indissolubly 
bound up with the instinct of benevolence, and thus plays in the 
sphere of social relations the same part as Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion in the physical world. According to Helvetius and Holbach, 
nature has so arranged that man camiot be happy without the 
happiness of others, and without making others happy. Not only 
bemuse he needs the sight of happiness in others to feel happy 
himself, but also because, owing to cosmic pragmatism, our courses 
and interests are so linked up in a higher unity that man working 
for his own welfare inevitably helps others and society. Holbach 
called the vicious man a bad calculator. Virtue is nothing but the 
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wise choice of what is truly useful to himself and at the same time 
to others. Reason is the intellectual capacity for making the right 
dioice, while hberty is the practical Imowledge of what is con- 
ducive to happiness, and the ability to act on it. No sacrifice of 
self-interest is required. On the contrary, a legislator demanding 
it would, in the words of Mably, be insane. What the individual 
may be asked is to forgo immediate advantages for more solid and 
permanent gains in the future. He may,properly be invited to lose 
his soul to win it back, to surrender sornii selfish interests to society 
so as to be able to increase the solid totality of good, embodied in 
the social good, from which his own particular interest inevitably 
flows. For ultimately, if group interests within society are elimin- 
ated, and replaced by a goieral interest, deduced horn human 
nature, common to an equal degree to everyone, the general interest 
is nothing but one’s individtm interest writ large. Man’s real 
interest is immanent in the general social good. 

Selfishness and vice do not pay. In words reminiscent of Plato, 
Holbach speaks of a harmony of the soul that constitutes happiness, 
and comes into existence when man is at peace with himself and 
his environment. The man tom by passions, tormented by 
cupidity, worn out by frustration, tossed about by heterogeneous 
urges, has his harmony disturbed and becomes miserable. In brief, 
even from the strictly utilitarian point of view, virtue is its own 
reward. The virtuous man, as our writers never tire of repeating, 
cannot fail to be happy. The happiest is the man who realizes that 
his happiness lies in self-adjustment to the necessary order of things, 
that is to say, in the pursuit of happiness in harmony with others. 
AH misery is the outcome of a vain attempt to kick against the 
natural order firom which man can never depart without peril to 
himself. All misery and all vices come, as Rousseau put it, from 
die preference man gives to his amour-propre over his amour Je sot, 
legitimate and natural sdf-love. 

'What is useful is virtuous and true. Not just in the sense of 
limited pragmatism that that is true which in a limited sphere pro- 
duces results. It is so owing to what has been called here cosmic 
pragmatism. Things were meant to fit, and their appropriateness 
is ^monstrated by results. Thrir appropriateness is also their 
truth, for the universe is simultaneoudy a system of truths and a 
wonderful machine designed to produce results. 

The pattern of sodal harmony cannot be left to work itself 
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out by itsd£ The ilesigns of nature to be realized require deliber- 
ate arrangements. The natural idoitity of interests must be repro- 
duced by the artificial identification of interests. 

It is the task of the Legislator to bring about social harmony, 
that is to say, reconcile the personal good with the general good. 
It is for die Legislator, as Helvetius put it, to discover means of 
placing men under the necessity of being virtuous. This can be 
achieved with the hdip of institutions, laws, education and a proper 
system of rewards and punishments. The Legislator, acting on 
man’s instinct of self-love, is capable of forcing him to be just to 
others. He can direct man’s passions in such a way that instead of 
being destructive they would come to bear good fruit. The 
object of the laws is to teach man his true interest, which is after all 
another name for virtue. This can be done if there is a clear and 
effective distribution of rewards and punishments. A proper 
system of education in the widest sense would fix firmly in the 
minds of men the association of virtue with reward, and of vice 
with punishment, these embracing of course also pubhc approval 
and disapproval. “ The whole art of this subUme architecture con- 
sists in making laws which are wise and learned enough to direct 
my self-love in such a way that I neglect, so to speak, my particular 
advantage, and to reward me hberally for the sacrifice,” wrote 
Mably. It is a question of external arrangements and of education 
at the same time. The penonal good may be made with the help 
of appropriate institutions and arrangements to flow back fiom the 
general good so that the citizen, having his legitimate needs satisfied, 
would luve no incentive to be anti-sodal. He can be made fully 
conscious of this and made to behave accordingly. 

Helvetius and Holbach taught that the temporal interest alone 
if handled cleverly was sufficient to form virtuous men. Good 
laws alone make virtuous men. This being so, vice in society is 
not the outcome of the corruption of human nature, but the fault 
of the Legislator. This statement is not invaUdated even if it is 
admitted that man as he is would naturally always prefer his personal 
to the genera] good. For man is only a raw element in regard ti> 
the edifice of social harmony. A legislation is possible under which 
none would be unhappy but fools and people maimed by nature, 
and none vicious but the ignorant and stupid. That such a society 
has not yet come into existence is due not to man, but to the fiiluie 
of governments to form man witii the help of education and 
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proper laws. For the restoration of the natural order would be 
efl^ted only as a result of a total diange in man’s actual nature. 
And so the natural identity of interests is completely over-shadowed 
by tlie postulate of their artificial identification. 

Until now education had been left to chance and made the prey 
of false maxims. It was now time to remember that all feudty 
was the outcome of education. “ Men have in their own hands 
the instrument of their greamess and their felicity, and ... to be 
happy and powerful nothing more is requisite than to perfect the 
science of education.” Legislators, moralists and naturd scientists 
should combine to form man on the basis of their teachings, the 
conclusions of which converge upon the same point. Governments 
have it in their power to rear genius, to raise or lower the standard 
of ability in a nation. This, as Helvetius and Holbach insist, has 
nothing to do with climate or geography. Since human thought 
is so important for man’s disposition towards the general good and 
towards his fellow citizens, and the harmonious pattern in general, 
it is only natural and necessary that a government should take a 
deep interest in shaping the ideas of men and exercise a censorship 
of ideas. 


(c) THE NATURAL ORDER, THE LEGISLATOR, AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

These ideas on self-interest and the power of education have 
strong political and social implications. As justice only has mean- 
ing in re&rence to social utility, it is clear that a just action is one 
that is useful to the greater number. It could thus be said that 
morality consists in the interest of the greater number. The greater 
number embodies justice. “ It is evident,” says Helvetius, ” that 
justice is in its own nature always armed with a power sufficient to 
suppress vice, and place men under necessity of being virtuous.” 
Why have the few, representing a minority and therefore an 
ixnmot^ interest, for so long dominated the greater number? 
Because of ignorance and misleading influences. The existing 
powers are interested in maintaining ignorance and in preventing 
me growth of genius and virtue. It is therefore clear that a reform 
of education could not take place without a change of political 
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constitution. The art of forming man, in other words education, 
depends ultimately on the form of government. 

Self-love as applied to the political sphere means the love of 
power. Political wisdom consists not in thwarting this natural 
instinct, but in giving it an outlet. The satisfaction of this urge 
like the satisfaction of man’s legitimate self-interest is conducive to 
virtue. From this point of view democracy appears as the best 
system, as it satisfies the love of power of ^ or of most. 

The totalitarian potentialities of this philosophy are not quite 
obvious at first sight. But they are nevertheless grave. The very 
idea of a self-contained system from which all evil and unhappiness 
have been exorcised is totalitarian. The assumption that such a 
scheme of things is feasible and indeed inevitable is an invitation 
to a regime to proclaim that it embodies this perfection, to exact 
from its citizens recognition and submission and to brand opposition 
as vice or perversion. 

The greatest danger is in the fact that far from denying freedom 
and rights to man, far from demanding sacrifice and surrender, this 
system solemnly re-affirms liberty, man’s self-interest and rights. 
It claims to have no other aims than their realization. Such a 
system is likely to become the more totalitarian, precisely because 
it grants everything in advance, because it accepts all hberal premises 
a priori. For it claims to be able by definition to satisfy them by a 
positive enactment as it were, not by leaving them alone and 
watching over them from the distance. When a regime is by 
definition regarded as reaLzing rights and fireedoms, the citizen 
becomes deprived of any right to complain that he is being deprived 
of his rights and liberties. The earliest practical demonstration of 
this was given by Jacobinism. 

Thus in the case of Rousseau his sovereign can demand from the 
citizen the total alienation of all his rights, goods, powers, person 
and life, and yet claim that there is no real surrender. In the very 
idea of retaining certain rights and staking out a claim against the 
sovereign there is, according to Rousseau, an implication of being 
at variance veith the general will. The proviso that the genera 
will could not require or exact a greater surrender than is inherent 
in the relationship between it and the subject docs not alter the case, 
since it is left to the sovereign to decide what must be surrendered 
and what must not. Rousseau’s sovereign, li^ the natural order, 
can by definition do nothing except secure man’s fireedom. It can 
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have no reason or cause to hurt the citizen. For it to do so would 
be as impossible as it would be for something in the world of things 
to happen without a cause. 

There is no need to insist that ndther Helvetius, Holbach nor 
any one of their school envisaged brute force and undisguised 
coercion as instruments for the realization of the natural system. 
Nothing could have been further from their minds. Locke’s three 
Uberties figure prominently in all their, social catechisms. They 
could not conceive any crash betweoi die natural social pattern 
and the liberties, the real Uberties, of man. The greater the fieedom, 
the nearer, they beUeved, was the reaUzation of the natural order. 
In the natural system there would simply be no need to restrict &ce 
expression. Opj^sition to the natural order would be unthinkable, 
except fiom fools or perverted individuals. The Physiocrats, for 
instance, were second to none in their insistence on a natural order 
of society ** simple, constant, invariable and susceptible of being 
demonstrated by evidence ”. Merder de la Riviere preached 
** despotism of evidence ” in human afiairs. The absolute monarch 
was the cmbodimait of the “ force natureUe et irresistible de 
r^vidence ”, which rules out any arbitrary action on the part of the 
administration. The Physiocrats insisted at the same time on the 
freedom of the press and the full enjoyment ” of natural rights 
by the individual. A government conducted on the basis of 
sdendfic evidence could only encourage a free press and individual 
freedom ! 

Eighteenth-century beUevers in a natural system failed to per- 
ceive that once a positive pattern is laid down, the Uberties which 
are supposed to be attached to this pattern become restricted within 
its framework, and lose their vaUdity and meaning outside it. The 
area outside the framework becomes mere chaos, to which the 
idea of Uberty simply does not apply, and so it is possible to go on 
re-affirming liberty while denying it. Robespierre was only the 
first of the European revolutionaries who, having been an extreme 
defender of the freedom of the press imder the old dispensation, 
turned into the bitterest persecutor of the opposition press once he 
came into power. For, to quote the femous sophism launched 
during the uter period of the Revolution against the freedom of the 
press, the very demand for a free press when the Revoludoni is 
triumphant is counter-revolutionary. It impUes freedom to fight 
the Rj^olittion, for in order support the Revolution that is no 
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need for special pennissioiL And diare can be no fivedom to fight 
the Revolution. 

On closer examination the idea of the natural order teaches the 
antithesis of its oi%inal individualism. Aldliough prim facie the 
individual is the beginning and die end of everything, in fiux the 
Legislator is decisive. He is called upon to shape man in acoMtd^ 
ance to a definite image. The aim is not to enable men as they are 
to express themselves as fieely and as fully tu possible, to assert their 
uniqueness. It is to create the tight obiective condidons and to 
educate men so that they would fit into the pattern of the virtuous 
society. 



chapter Three 

TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY (ROUSSEAU) 

{a) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 

Rousseau often uses the words nature and the natural order in 
the same sense as his contemporaries to indicate the logical structure 
of the universe. He also uses nature, however, to describe the 
elemental as opposed to the effort and achievement of the spirit in 
overcoming and subduing the elemental. The historical state of 
nature before organued society was the reign of the elemental. The 
inauguration of the social state marked die triumph of the spirit. 

It must be repeated that to the materialists the natural order is, 
so to speak, a ready-made machine to be discovered and set to work. 
To Rousseau, on the other hand, it is the State, when it has fulfilled 
its purpose. It is a categorical imperative. The materialists reached 
the problem of the individual versus the social order only late in 
thdr argument. Even then, supremely confident of the possibility 
of mut^ adjustment, they failed to recognize the existence of the 
problem of coercion. To Rousseau the problem exists from the 
^ ginning . It is indeed the fundamental problem to him. 

A motherless vagabond starved of warmth and affection, having 
his dream of intimacy constantly frustrated by human callousness, 
real or imaginary, Rousseau could never decide what he wanted, to 
rdease human nature or to moralize it by breaking it ; to be alone 
or a part of human company. He could never nme up his mind 
whetha: man was made better or worse, happier or more miserable, 
by people. Rousseau was one of the most ill-adjusted and ego- 
centric natures who have left a record of their predicament. He 
was a bundle of contradictions, a recluse and anarchist, yearn- 
ing to return to nature, given to reverie, in revolt against all social 
conventions, sentimental and lacrimose, abjectly selficonsdous and 
at odds with his environment, on the one hand ; and the admirer 
of Sparta and Rome, the preacher of discipline and the submergence 
of the individual in the collecdve entity, on the other. The secret 
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of this dual personality was that the disciplinarian was the envious 
dream of the tormented paranoiac. The Social Contract was the 
sublimation of the Discourse on the Origins of Inequality. Rous- 
seau speaks of his own predicament, when describing in J^mile and 
elsewhere the unhappiness of man, who, after he left the state of 
nature, fcU prey to the conflict between impulse and the duties of 
civilized society ; always “ wavering between his inclinations and 
his duties”, neither guitc man nor quite citizen, “no good to 
himself, nor to others became never in accord with himself. The 
only salvation from this agony, if a return to the untroubled state 
of nature was impossible, was either a complete self-abandonment 
to the elemental impulses or to “ denature (dinaturer) man ” 
altogether. It was in the latter case necessary to substitute a relative 
for an absolute existence, social consdomness for self-constiomness. 
Man mmt be made to regard himself not as a “ unite num^rique, 
Tender absolu, qui n’a de rapport qu’i lui-mSme ”, but as a “ unit^ 
fonctionnaire qui dent au denominateur et dont la valeur est flatnc 
son rapport avec Tender, qui est le corps social ”. A ftxed rigid 
and universal pattern of feeling and behaviour was to be imposed 
in order to create man of one piece, vdthout contradictions, with- 
out centrifugal and and-social urges. The task was to create dtizens 
who would will only what the general will does, and thm be free, 
instead of every man being an entity in himself, tom by egotisdc 
tensions and thm enslaved. Rousseau, the teacher of romandc 
spontaneity of feeling, was obsessed with the idea of man’s cupidity 
as the root came of moral degeneradon and social evil. Hence his 
apotheosis of Spartan ascedc virtue and his condemnadon of 
dvilizadon in so far as civilizadon is the expression of the urge to 
conquer, the desire to shine and die release of human vitality, 
without reference to morality. He had that intense awareness of 
the reality of human rivalry peculiar to people who have experi- 
enced it in their souls. Either out of a sense of guilt or out of 
weariness, they long to be delivered from the need for external 
recognidon and the challenge of ri valry. 

Three other representadves of the tot^tarian Messianic tempera- 
ment to be analysed in these pages show a similar paranoiac streak. 
They are Robespierre, Saint-Jmt and Babcuf. In recent times we 
have had examples of the strange combinadon of psychological 
ill-adjmtmcnt and totalitarian ideology. In some cases, salvadon 
from the impossibility of finding a balanced reladonship with 
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fidlow-men is K>ught in tiie londy superiority of dictatorial leader- 
ship. The leader identifies himself with the absolute doctrine and 
the refusal of odiers to submit comes to be r^arded not as a normal 
difference of opinion, but as a crime. It is dharacteiistic of the 
paranoiac leader that when thwarted be is quickly thrown ofT his 
precarious balance and falls victim to an orgy of selfi-pity, persecu- 
tion mania and the suicidal urge. Leadership is the suvadon of 
the few, but to many even mere membership of a totalitarian move- 
ment and submission to the exclusive doctrine may ofier a release 
firom Hi-adjusted egotism. Periods of great stress, of mass psychosis, 
and intense stri^gle call forth marginal quahdes which otherwise 
may have remained dormant, and bring to the top men of a peculiar 
neurodc mentality. 


{b) THE GENERAL WILL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

It was of vital importance to Rousseau to save the ideal of 
hberty, while insisting on discipline. He was very proud and had 
a keen sense of the heroic. Rousseau s thinking is thus dominated 
by a highly firuitful but dangerous ambiguity. On the one hand, 
the individual is said to obey nothing but his own will ; on the 
other, he is urged to conform to some objective criterion. The 
contradiction is resolved by the claim that this external criterion 
is his better, higher, or re^ self, man’s inner voice, as Rousseau 
calls it. Hence, even if constrained to obey the external standard, 
man cannot complain of being coerced, for in fact he is merely being 
made to obey his own true self. He is thus still free ; indera fireer 
than before. For freedom is the triumph of the spirit over natural, 
elemental instinct. It is the acceptance of moral obligation and the 
disciplining of irrational and selfish urges by reason and duty. The 
acceptance of the obUgations laid down in the Social Contract marks 
the birth of man’s personality and his initiation into freedom. 
Every exercise of the general will constitutes a reaffirmation of 
man’s freedom. 

The problem of the general will may be considered from two 
points of view, that of individual ethics and that of political legitim- 
acy. Diderot in his articles in die Encyclopaedia on the Ugislateur 
and Droit naturel was a forerunner of Rousseau in so far as personal 
ethics are concerned. He concaved the problem in the same way 
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as Rx>tisseau: as the dilemma of reconciling freedom widi an 
external absolute standard. It seemed to Didibrot inadmissible that 
the individual as he is should be the final judge of what is just and 
unjust, light and wrong. The particular will of the individual is 
always suspect. The general will is the sole judge. One must 
always address oneself for judgment to the general good and the 
general will. One who cmagrees with the general renounces 
his humanity and classifies himself as “ denature **. The general 
will is to enlighten man “ to what extent he should be man, citizen, 
subject, father or child ”, “ et quand il lui convient de vivre ou de 
mourir The general Avill shall fiix the nature and limits of all 
our duties. Like Rousseau, Diderot is anxious to make the reserva- 
tion in regard to man’s natural and most sacred right to all that is 
not contested by the “ species as a whole ”. He nevertheless 
hastens, again like Rousseau, to add that the general will shall guide 
us on the nature of our ideas and desires. Whatever we think and 
desire will be good, great and sublime, if it is in keeping with the 
general interest. Conformity to it alone qualifies us for member- 
ship of our species : " ne la perdez done jamais de vue, sans quoi 
vous verrez les notions de la bonte, de la justice, de Thumanit^, 
de la vertu, chanceler dans votre entendement ”. Diderot gives 
two definitions of the general wilL He declares it first to be con- 
tained in the principles of the written law of all civilized nations, 
in the social actions of the savage peoples, in the conventions of the 
enemies of mankind among -themselves and even in the instinctive 
indignation of injured ammals. He then calls the general will 
” dans chaque inthvidu un acte pur de I’entendement qui raisonne 
dans Ic silence des passions sur ce que Thomme peut exiger de son 
semblable et sur ce que son semblablc est en droit d’exiger de lui 
This is also Rousseau’s definition of the general will in the first 
version of the Social Contract. 

Ultimately the general will is to Rousseau something like a 
mathematical truth or a Platonic idea. It has an objective existence 
of its own, whether perceived or not. It has nevertheless to be 
discovered by the human mind. But having discovered it, the 
human mind simply cannot honesdy refuse to acc^t it. In this 
way the general win is at the same time outside us and within us. 
Man is not invited to express his penonal presences. He is not 
asked for his approval. He is asked whether the given proposal 
is or is not in conformity with the general will. “ If my particular 
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opinion had carried the day, I should have achieved the opposite of 
what was my will ; and it is in that case that I should not have been 
free.” For fireedom is the capacity of ridding onesdf of considera> 
dons, interests, preferences and prejudices, whether personal or 
collecdve, which obscure the objecdvdy true and good, which, if 
I am true to my true nature, 1 am bound to will. What applies to 
the individual apphes equally to the people. Man and people have 
to be brought to choose freedom, and, if necessary to be forced to 
be free. 

The general will becomes uldmately a question of enhghten- 
ment and moraUty. Although it should be the achievement of the 
general will to create harmony and unanimity, the whole aim of 
pohdcal hfe is really to educate and prepare men to will the general 
will without any sense of constraint. Human egotism must be 
rooted out, and human nature changed. “ Each individual, who is 
by himself a complete and solitary whole, would have to be trans- 
formed into part of a greater whole from which he receives his 
life and being.” Individualism will have to give place to collec- 
tivism, egoism to virtue, which is the conformity of^he personal 
to the general will. The Legislator “ must, in a word, take away 
from man Iiis resources and give him instead new ones alien to him, 
and incapable of being made use of without the help of other men. 
The more completely these natural resources are annihilated, the 
greater and the more lasting are those which he acquires, and the 
more stable and perfect the new institutions, so that if each citizen 
is nothing and can do nothing without the rest, and the resources 
acquired by the whole are eqim or superior to the aggregate of the 
resources of all individuals, it may be said that legislation is at the 
highest possible point of perfection.” As in the case of the 
materialists, it is not the self-expression of the individual, the 
deployment of his particular faculties and the realization of his own 
and unique mode of existence, that is the final aim, but the loss of 
the individual in the collective entity by taking on its colour and 
principle of existence. The aim is to train men to ” bear with 
docility the yoke of pubhc happiness ”, in fact to create a new type 
of man, a purely poUtical creature, without any particular private 
or social loyalties, any partial interests, as Rousseau would call 
them. 
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(c) THE GENERAL WILL, POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY, 

AND DICTATORSHIP 

Rousseau’s sovereign is the externalized general will, and, as 
has been said before, stands for essentially the same as the natural 
harmonious order. In marrying this concept with the principle of 
popular sovereignty, and popular selfexpression, Rousseau gave 
rise to totaUtarian democracy. The mere introduction of this latter 
element, coupled with the fire of Rousseau’s style, lifted the 
eighteenth-century postulate from the plane of intellectual specula- 
tion into that of a great collective experience. It marked the birth 
of the modem secular religion, not merely as a system of ideas, 
but as a passionate faith. Rousseau’s synthesis is in itself the 
formulation of the paradox of freedom in totahtarian democracy 
in terms which reveal the dilemma in the most striking form, 
namely, in those of will. There is such a tiling as an objective general 
will, whether willed or not willed by anybody. To become a 
reality it must be willed by the people. If the people does not will 
it, it must be made to wiU it, for the general will is latent in the 
people’s will. 

Democratic ideas and rationalist premises are Rousseau’s means 
of resolving the dilemma. According to him the general will 
would be discerned only if the whole people, and not a part of it 
or a representative body, was to make the effort. The second 
condition is that individuai ^nen as purely political atoms, and not 
groups, parties or interests, should be called upon to will. Both 
conditions are based upon the prem\^e that there is such a thing as 
a conunon substance of citizenship, of which all partake, once 
everyone is able to divest himself of his partial interests and group 
loyalties. In the same way men as rational beings may arrive at 
the same conclusions, once they rid themselves of their particular 
passions and interests and cease to depend on “imaginary” 
standards which obscure their judgm -nt . Only when all are acting 
together as an assembled people, does man’s nature as citizen come 
into active existence. It would not, if only a part of the nation 
were assembled to will the general wiU, They would express a 
partial will. Moreover, even the fact that all have willed some- 
thing does not yet make it the expression of the general wdl, if the 
right disposition on the part of those who will it was not there. K 
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wtQ does not become general because it is willed by all, <nily when 
it is willed in conformity to the objective will. 

Exercise of sovere^ty is not conceived here as the interplay 
of interests, the balancing of views, aU equally deserving a hearing, 
the weighing of various interests. It cmmotes the endorsement of 
a truth, self-identification on the part of those who exercise sove- 
reignty with some general interest which is presumed to be the 
fountain of all identical individual interests. Political parties are 
not considered as vehicles of the various currents of opinion, but 
representatives of partial interests, at yariance widi the general 
interest, which is regarded as almost tangible. It is of great im- 
portance to realize that what is to-day considered as an essential 
concomitant of democracy, namely, diversity of views and interests, 
was far from being regarded as essential by the eighteenth-century 
Others of democracy. Their original postulates were unity and 
uiianimity. The affirmation of the principle of diversity came 
later, when the totalitarian implications of me principle of homo- 
geneity had been demonstrated in Jacobin dictatorship. 

Tlus expectation of unanimity was only natural in an age which, 
starting with the idea of the natural order, declared war on all 
privileges and inequalities. The very eighteenth-centuty concept 
of the nation as opposed to estates implied a homogeneous entity. 
Naive and inexperienced in the working of democracy, the theorists 
on the eve of the Revolution were unable to regard the strains and 
stresses, the conflicts and struggles of a parliamentary democratic 
regime as ordinary things, which need not frighten anybody with 
the spectre of immediate ruin and confusion. Even so moderate 
and level-headed a thinker as Holbach was appalled by the “ ter- 
rible cleavages in English society. He considered England the 
most miserable country of all, ostensibly fiee, but in f^t more 
unhappy than any of the Oriental despot-ridden kingdoms. Had 
not England been brought to the verge of ruin by the struggle of 
factions and contradictory interests ? Was not her system a hotch- 
potch of irrational habits, obsolete customs, incongruous laws, with 
no system, and no guiding principle ? The physiocrat Letronne 
deemed tlut “ the situation of France is infinitely better than that 
of England ; for here reforms, changing the whole state of the 
country, can be accomplished in a moment, whereas in England 
such reforms can always be blocked by the party system”. 

It is worth while devoting a few words to tne Physiocrats at 
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this juncture, for their thinking reveals a striki^ sunilarity to 
totalitarian democratic categories, in spite of the diferenc« of out- 
look. The Physiocrats offer an astonishing synthesis of economic 
liberalism and political absolutism, both eqtuJly based upon the 
most emphatic postulate of natural harmony. Although they 
preached that in the economic sphere the free play of individual 
economic interests and pursuits would inevitably resmt in harmony, 
they were intensely aware of opposing,- conflicting and unequal 
interests, where politics were concerned. In their view these 
tensions were the greatest obstacle to social harmony. 

Parliamentary institutions, the separation and balance of powers, 
were thus impossible as roads to social harmony. The various 
interests would be judges in their own cause. The clashes among 
them would paralyse die State. The Physiocrats thus rejected the 
balance of powers, claiming that if one of the powers is stronger, 
then there is no real balance. If they were of exactly the same 
strength, but pulled in different directions, the result would be total 
inaction. The object of legislation is not to achieve a balance and 
a compromise, but to act on strict evidence, which according to the 
Physiocrats was a real thing, having as it were nothing to do with, 
and hfted above, all partial interests, The authority acting on this 
evidence must accordingly be “ autorite souveraine, unique, sup^- 
rieure i tous individus . . . intercts particuliers ” : “ le chef 

unique ”, *‘ qui soit le centre commun dans lequel tous les intcrets 
dcs differents ordres de dtoyens viennent se r^unir sans se con- 
fondre ”. The Physiocrats had so great a faith in the power of 
evidence to effect rational conduct that they refused to consider 
the possibility that the ibsolute monarch might abuse his authority. 
They believed in the absolute monarch acting on strict evidence, 
and in the isolated individual. These two factors represented the 
general interest, while the intermediate partial interests falsified the 
” evidence ”, and led man astray on to selfish patlis. “ There will 
be no more estates (orders) armed with privileges in a nation, only 
individuals fully enjoying their natural rights.” 

Rousseau puts the people in place of the Physiocratic enlightened 
despot. He too considers partial interests the greatest enemy of 
social harmony. Just as in the case of the rationalist utilitarians the 
individual becomes here the vehicle of uniformity. It could be 
said without any exaggeration tliat this attitude points towards the 
idea of a classless society. It is conditioned by a vague expectation 
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that somewhere at the end of the road and after an ever more 
intensive elimination of differences and inequalities there will be 
unanimity. Not that this unanimity need be enforced of itself. 
The more extreme the forms of popular sovereignty, the more demo- 
cratic the procedure, the surer one may be of unanimity. Thus 
Morelly thought that real democracy was a regime where the 
citizens would imanimously vote to obey nothing but nature. The 
leader of the British Jacobins, Home Tooke, standing trial in 1794, 
defined his aim as a regime with annual parliaments, based on 
universal suffrage, with the exclufion of parties, and voting 
unanimously. 

Like the Physiocrats Rousseau rejects any attempt to divide 
sovereignty. He brands it as the trick of a juggler playing with 
the severed Umbs of an organism. For if there is only one will, 
sovereignty cannot be divided. Only that in place of the Physio- 
cratic absolute monarch Rousseau puts the people. It is the people 
as a whole that should exercise the sovereign power, and not a 
representative body. An elected assembly is calculated to develop 
a vested interest like any other corporation. A people buys itself 
a master once it hands over sovereignty to a^ parUamentary 
representative body. 

Now at the very foundation of the principle of direct and 
indivisible democracy, and the expectation of unanimity, there is 
the implication of dictatorship, as the history of many a referendum 
has shown. If a constant appeal to the people as a whole, not just 
to a small representative body, is kept up, and at the same time 
unanimity is postulated, there is no escape from dictatorship. This 
was implied in Rousseau's emphasis on the all-important point that 
the leaders must put only questions of a general nature to the 
people, and, moreover, must know how to put the right question. 
The question must have so obvious an answer that a different sort 
of answer would appear plain treason or perversion. If unanimity 
is what is desired, it must be engineered through intimidation, 
election tricks, or the organization of the spontaneous popular 
expression through the activists busying themselves with petitions, 
public demonstrations, and a violent campaign of denunciation. 
This was what the Jacobins and the organizers of people’s petitions, 
revolutionary joumhs, and other forms of direct expression of the 
people’s will read into Rousseau. 

Rousseau demonstrates clearly the close relation between popular 
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sovereignty taken to the extreme, and totalitarianism. The 
paradox calls for analysis. It is commonly held that dictatorship 
comes into existence and is maintained by the indifference of the 
people and the lack of democratic vigilance. There is nothing 
that Rousseau insists on more than the active and ceaseless participa- 
tion of the people and of every citizen in the aJSairs of the State. 

The State is near ruin, says Rotisseau, when the citizen is too 
indifferent to attend a public meeting. Saturated with antiquity, 
Rousseau intuitively experiences the thrill of the people assembled 
to legislate and shape the common weal. The RepubUc is in a 
contuiuous state of being born. In the pre-democratic age Rousseau 
could not realize that the originally deUberate creation of men could 
become transformed into a Leviathan, which might crush its own 
makers. He was unaware that total and liighly emodonal absorp- 
tion in the collective political endeavour is calculated to kill all 
privacy, that the excitement of the assembled crowd may exercise 
a most tyrannical pressure, and that the extension of the scope of 
politics to all spheres of human interest and endeavour, without 
leaving any room for the process of casual and empirical activity, 
was the shortest way to totditarianism. Liberty is safer in countries 
where poHtics are not considered all-important and where there are 
numerous levels of non-poUtical private and collective activity, 
although not so much direct popular democracy, than in countries 
where pob'tics take everything in tlieir stride, and the people sit 
in permanent assembly. 

In the latter the L. ith really is that, although all seem to be 
engaged in shaping the national will, and are doing it with a sense 
of elation and fulfilment, they ; re in fact accepting and endorsing 
something which is presented to them as a sole truth, while believing 
that it is their free choice. Tliis is actually implied in Rousseau’s 
image of the people willing the general will. The collective sense 
of elation is subject to emotional weariness. It soon gives way to 
apathetic and mechanical behaviour. 

Rousseau is most reluctant f) recognize the will of the majority, 
or even the will of all, as the general will. Neither does he give 
any indication by what signs the general will could be recognized. 
Its being willed by the people does not make the thing willed the 
expression of the general wdl. The blind multitude does not know 
what it wants, and what is its real interest. “ Left to themselves, 
the People always desire the good, but, left to themselves, tiicy do 
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not always know where that good lies. The general will is alway. 
right, but the judgment gui^g it is not always well informed. 
It must be made to see things as they are, sometimes as they ought 
to appear to them.” 


(d) THE GENERAL WILL AS PURPOSE 

The general will assumes thus ^e diaiactcr of a purpose and as 
sudi lends itself to definition in terms of sodal-poUticd ideology, 
a pre-ordained goal, towards which we are irresistibly driven ; a 
solely true aim, which we will, or are bound to will, although we 
may not will it yet, because of our backwardness, prejudices, 
selfishness or ignorance. 

In this case the idea of a people becomes naturally restricted to 
those who identify themselves with the general will and the 
general interest. Those outside are not really of the nation. They 
are aliens. This conception of the nation (or people) was soon to 
become a powerful political argument. Thus Sieyh claimed that 
the Third Estate alone constituted the nation. The Jiacobins restricted 
the term still further, to the sans-culottes. To Babeuf the prole- 
tariat alone was the nation, and to Buonarroti only those who had 
been formally admitted to the National Community. 

The very idea of an assumed preordained will, which has not 
yet become the actual will of the nation ; the view diat the nation 
is still therefore in its infwcy, a “ young nation ”, in the nomen- 
clature of the Social Contract, gives those who claim to know and 
to represent the real and ultimate will of the nation — ^the party of 
the vanguard — a blank dieque to act on behalf of the people, with- 
out reference to the people’s actual will. And this, as we hope 
later on to show it has, may express itself in two forms or rather 
two stages : one — the act of revolution ; and the other — the effort 
at enthroning the general wiU. Those who feel themselves to be 
the real people rise against the system and the men in power, who 
are not of the people. Moreover, the very act of their insurrection, 
e.g. the establishment of a Revolutionary (or Insurrectionary) 
Committee, abolishes ipso facto not only the parliamentary repre- 
sentative body, which is in any case, accor^g to Rousseau, a 
standing attempt on the sovere^ty of the people, but indeed all 
existing laws and institutions. For “ the moment the people is 
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legitimately assembled as a sovereign body, the jurisdktiott of the 
government wholly lapses, the executive power is suspended, and 
the person of the meanest citizen is as sacred and invimble as th^ 
of the first magistrate ; for in the presence of the person represmted, 
representatives no longer exist The real people, or rather their 
leadership, once triumphant in their insurrection, become Rou$> 
seau s L^islator, who surveys clearly the whole panorama, without 
being swayed by partial interests and passions, and shapes the 
** young nation ” with the hcdp of laws derived firom his st^erior 
wisdom. He prepares it to wul the general will. First comes the 
elimiiution of men and influences not of the people and not identi- 
fied with the general will embodied in the newly established Social 
Contract of the Revolution ; then the re-education of the young 
nation to will the general will. The task of the Legislator is to 
create a new type of man, with a new mentality, new values, a 
new type of sensitiveness, free from old instincts, prejudices and 
bad habits. It is not enough to change the machinery of govern- 
ment, or even reshuffle the classes. You have to change human 
nature, or, in the terminology of the eighteenth coitury, to make 
man virtuous. 

Rousseau represents the most articulate form of the esprit 
rivolutionruiire in each of its facets. In the Discourse on Inequality 
he expresses the burning sense of a society that has gone astray. 
In the Social Contract he postulates an exclusively Intimate socuil 
system as a challenge to human greatness. 



chapter Four 

PROPERTY (MORELLY AND MABLY) 

(fl) PREMISES AND CONCLUSIONS — THE DISCREPANCY 

The idea of the natural social pattern as analysed in the foregoing 
pages must appear unsatisfactory. It is an abstract postulate, a 
shell without contents ; nothing but a form. The social and 
economic concreteness, which alone could give it a substance, has 
been missing Eom the analysis. 

There has been much controversy on the amount of socialism 
in eighteenth-century thov^ht. Some have found fully fledged 
socialism in it, others not a great deal of socialism, or no hint of 
socialism at all. The truly remarkable feature of eighteenth-century 
thinking is not the presence or absence of sociilism, but the dis- 
crepancy between the boldness of the premises and the timidity of 
the practical conclusions, where the problem of property was con- 
cerned. The Marxist historian may well feel justified in pointing 
out that this discrepancy was due to the bourgeois background of 
the writers. They appealed to a sole principle of social existence, 
and to the equality inherent in natural rights, against the privileges 
of the feudal classes. They beat a retreat, when this political and 
philosophical postulate proved to carry with it a threat to property. 
When speaking of Man, it did not occur to some of our thinkers 
that the “ caname ” was included in the term. Some even emphatic- 
ally rejected the idea. Only the bourgeois was Man. Those 
beneath him were too ignorant, too brutalized, had too little share 
in maintaining society, to be counted at all. 

And yet, the socialist dynamism in the idea of the natural 
system can hardly be denied. The very idea of a natural, rational 
order carried with it the implication of an orderly social pattern, 
unless it be held, as the Physiocrats did hold, that free economics 
are the very essoice of the natural order, since they are bound in 
the end to result in perfect harmony. In the idea of the rights of 
Man, in the conception of the individual Man as the first and last 
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clement of the social edifice, there was inherent the implication rh^t 
all existing forms and interests may and should be upset and 
entirely reshaped, so as to give Man his due. On these principles 
property could not be regarded as a sacred natural right to be 
for granted. Everything could be remodelled at any time. The 
argument was not, as it used to be, that the poor and unfortunate 
citizen has a right to expect succour from the paternal royal Govern- 
ment, and in order to bring it the Government may override any 
interests. Man in the natural order does not ask tor charity, he 
is the focus of the whole social and economic system. 

The egalitarian idea condemned uiiequal classes and privileges 
as an evil that came into existence in contradiction to the teachings 
of Nature and the needs of Man. Some writers went so far as to 
brand the existing State and all its legislation as a weapon of exploita- 
tion and a ruse of the haves to hold down the have-nots. Further- 
more, if virtue was conformity to the natural pattern, its greatest 
enemy was clearly the spirit of selfish avarice engendered by private 
property. 

Not only avowed Communists like MoreUy and Mably, but 
also Rousseau, Diderot and Helvetius were agreed that “ all these 
evils are the first effect of property and of the array of evils insepar- 
able from the inequality to which it gave birth ”. Diderot con- 
trasted the “ esprit de proprictc ” with the “ esprit de communautf 
He admonished the Legislator to combat the former and to foster 
the latter, if hh aim were to make man’s personal will identical with 
the general wiU. Rousseau’s eloquent passage on the first man who 
enclosed a plot of land with a fence, deceived his neighbours into 
the belief in the legality of his act, and thus became the author of 
all the wars, rivalries, social evils and demoralizatiou in the world, 
is not more radical than Morelly’s and Mably’s obsessive insistence 
that property is the root cause of all that has gone 'wrong in 
history. 

Rousseau’s condemnation of the law^s as an instrument of the 
rich to make the poor accept e.’^ploitation and misery is a countar- 
part of Helvetius s statement tlut “ the excessive luxury, which 
almost everywhere accompanies despotism, presupposes a nation 
already di'vided into oppressors and oppressed, into thieves and 
those robbed. But if the thieves form only a very small number, 
why do not they succumb ” — Helvetius asks — ** to the efforts of the 
greatest number ? To what do they owe thdr success ? To the 
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impossibility to make common causes (* se donner le mot ’)mwliidt 
the robbed mies find themselves/* 

Helvedus was on common ^ound with most of his a>ntempor- 
aries, when he daimed that only a r%ime of State ownershm, with 
money banished, offered a p<»sibility of a legislation, stable and 
unalterable, calculated to preserve general happiness. He added his 
own utilitarian gloss. If it be true that man is motivated by self- 
interest alone, he will in a country of powerful private interests be 
naturally attracted to serve thoie interests, instead of dbe national 
interests. Where the nation is the sole distributor of rewards, a 
person would have no need to serve any other interest than the 
national. In Rousseauist theory “ the Sute by the reason of the 
Social Contract is the master of all its memWs* goods ”, since 
every citizen on entering the Social Contract has surrendered all his 
property to the State. He recdved it back to hold it as trustee of 
the Commonwealth, but his rights and powers are always sub- 
ordinated to the overriding claim of the community. Rousseau 
would actually have wished to see all property concentrated in the 
hands of the State, and no individual admitted to any share of the 
common stock ”save in proportion to his services”. Rousseau 
would have arranged that with the demise of the owner all his 
property should escheat to the State. He proposes in the Projet 
de Constitution pour le Corse the establishment of a large public 
domain. The State would alienate holdings to private citizens 
fi>r a number of years on a trust. Government land would be 
cultivated by a system of corvdes. 

All these ideas, however, were contradicted by the very writers 
who put them forward. Rousseau, Hclvetius and Manly con- 
curred that private property had become the cement of the social 
order, and the foundation stone of the Social Contract. Helvetius 
called private property ” le droit le plus sacr^ . . . dieu moral des 
empires”. The inconsistency is the most flagrant in the case of 
Mably, whose manner of wrestling with it is, in spite of his extremism, 
representative of the school as a whole. 


(b) MORELLY, THE COMMUNIST 

The only consistent Communist among the eighteenth-century 
thinkers was Mtxdfy. According to hi^ avarice, **cette peste 
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univcrselle . . . cctte fifevrc lente ”, would never ha.ve come mto 
being, if there had been no private property. AU trouble in the 
world is bom either of cupidity or of insecurity. If all goods were 
in common, and nobody had anything in particular, there would 
be no irritant for cupidity, and no fear of insecurity. All would 
naturally have worked for the common good, obeying their natural 
desire for personal happmess, and inevitably contributing to the 
happiness of others. “ Otcz la propriete avcugle et Timpitoyable 
; int€r6t qui I’accompagne . . . plus dc passions furieuses, plus d'actions 
rfiroces, plus de notions, plus d'idecs de mal moral.” Every moral, 
social and political evil is due to property, and no remedy short of 
the abolition of private property was possible. It is no use blaming 
Accident or fate for the troubled conditions of states and empires. 
In the state of nature, where there is no private property, everything 
works with the regularity and precision of a clock. 

MorcUy regards Communism as a practical proposition. This 
gives a peculiar complexion to his approach to the question of 
compulsion to induce man to conform to the general good. He 
recognizes that a transitional regime of “ some severity ” may be 
necessary to restore the natural Commmiist order. There is, how- 
ever, no violence involved, he claims, in an attempt to bring man 
back to nature, which means to his true nature. The argument 
that human nature, as it has come to be under the influence of 
civilization and evU circumstances, cannot be changed, is false. This 
deformed, distorted nature of man is not liis real nature. Nature, 
like truth, is constant aid invariable. It does not alter because man 
has turned his back on it. The truth is that Morelly confuses 
liberty with security. Libero, . furthermore, is achieved according 
to him not in privacy or nonconformity, but in co-operation and 
in fitting into the collective whole so that the machine as a whole 
functions smootltly . The author of Code de la Nature firmly upholds 
the creed of Theodicy. Providence could not have delivered 
humanity to eternal chaos and hazard. There must be a conclusion 
after a long period of trial and error. This Messianic conclusion 
vdll be the Communist state of nature. 

Morelly is one of the very few Utopian Communists who were 
not ascetics. In a striking passage he rebuffed Rousseau, without 
mentioning him by name, for his condemnation of the arts and 
civilization as producing immorality. He called Rousseau a cynical 
sophist. The arts have eiuiobled our existence. If they had also 
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contributed to our deterioration, this was due solely to their associa- 
tion with the “ prindpe venimeux de toute corruption morale, qui 
infecte tout ce qu’il touche". 

Morelly’s Communist vision of the perfect society presupposes 
spiritual totalitarianism, in addition to perfect planning. The 
system of production and consumption would be based on public 
stores to which all produce would be brought, and from which 
it would be distributed according to needs. There would be an 
overall plan. Every dty would fix the number of those who 
should take up a particular branch of sdence or art. No other 
moral philosophy would be taught than that which forms the basis 
of the kws. This sodal philosophy will have as its foundations the 
utility and wisdom of the laws, the “ sweetness of the bonds of 
blood and friendship ”, the services and the mutual obligations 
which the dtizens owe to each other, the love and usefulness of 
labour, and the rules of good order and concord. “ Toute m6ta- 
physique se r^duira h ce qui a cte prdc^dammcnt dit de la Divinife." 
Speculative and experimental sdences would be free, but moral 
philosophy “ retranch^ ". “ There will be one kind of pubUc code 
of all sdences, to wliich nothing will ever be added in what concerns 
metaphysics and ethics beyond the hmits prescribed by the laws ; 
added will be only physical, mathematical and mechanical dis- 
coveries confirmed by experience and reason." Laws would be 
engraved on obelisks, pyramids and public squares. They would 
be followed literally, without the slightest alteration being permitted. 


(c) MABLY AND ASCETIC VIRTUE 

Mably worked on the same premises and arrived at the same 
Communist conclusions as Morelly. But only in theory. While 
Morelly was a convinced optimist, Mably was a man of a morose 
pessimistic nature. His thinking was hampered and his position 
made most difficult by the hard core of his Catholicism. The 
juxtaposition of cathoHcism and eighteenth-century categories of 
thought make Mably a singularly interesting case. His whole 
attitude was determined by a secularized idea of the fall of man and 
original sin. Hence his fundamental distinction between the ideally 
and solely true and just, and the half-truths, the semi-jusdee and the 
palliadves of the world in which, for our sins, we are destined to 
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ttve. Like a medieval moralist he wrote : “ si notre avarice, notre 
vanitd et notre ambition sont des obstades insurmontables 4 un bim 
parfait, subissons sans murmurer la peine que nous m^tons.^ 
Mably was a Messianic type gone sour. If the element of original 
sin is left out, Mably easuy qualifies as a prophet of Communist 
Messianism, and in fact he became the prophet of Babouvism. 

For Mably there is always in the background the vision of an 
ideal social harmony of egalitarian Communism projected into the 
golden ajge of a remote past or into the realm of a natural and a 
solely v^d scheme of things. It is never quite clear whether the 
sinful disposition of man destroyed the original harmony, or whether 
the destruction of this harmony by private property and inequality 
has ruined man’s innocence. Mably not only does not consider 
the original natural community of goods a chimera, but claims 
never to have ceased to be surprised mat men abandoned that state 
at all. He can see nothing in mankind’s history since then but one 
everlasting Walpurgis of the passions, of greed and avarice above 
aU. This is a constant theme in his writings and is elaborated ad 
nauseam on every occasion. Although admitting that without the 
driving power of passion, nothing positive would ever have been 
achieved, Mably only reluctantly considers the passions as releasing 
creative forces, and seldom acknowledges the mystery, or what 
Hegel was to call “ die List der Vcmunft ”, that evil ingredients are 
inseparable fi’om the process of achieving good things. As if fore- 
shadowing psychoanalysis, and following Hume, h^bly seeks all 
motives of human ac,<on in dark urges, aggressive impulses, irrational 
aversions and inhibitions. Reason is always the h^dmaid of the 
passions. Conscious ideas as d alleged evidence are at bottom 
rationalizations of our irrati >nal urges. “ The passions are so 
eloquent, so lively and so active that they need no evidence to 
convince our reason, or to force reason to become their accomplice.” 
“ Elies bravent m6me I’^vidence.” The most imperious, indeed the 
common denominator, of all passions is self-love. A benevolent 
instinct in the state of nature, since the establishment of inequality 
and private property, self-love has erected a barrier between man 
and man, and when it seems to bring us together, it is only in order 
to arm one against the Other. 

This state of things would continue until a “ community of 
goods and equality of conditions has imposed a silence upon them 
This is the only arrangement that can destroy those particular 
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interests which will always triumph over the general interest. 
Equality alone, without a community of goods, would be ephemeral, 
giving place within two or three generations to the same glaring 
inequalities, misery on the one hand, and luxury and exploitation 
on the other. But as this ** plus haut degr^ de perfection *’ can 
hardly be expected, there is need to fix a rdgime for mankind in the 
state of sin. The first condition of some order in this sinful state 
is respect for property. Mably emphatically disclaims any intention 
of raising a “ sacrilegious hand ” against private property, under the 
pretext of producing the “ great good In the early days all that 
tended to loosen the natural community of goods, and directly or 
indirectly to introduce private property, was an unmitigated crime. 
Once private property had been established, however, any law is 
wise which deprives the passions of every means or pretext of 
hurting or endangering the rights of property in the slightest degree. 
In the state of sin attacks on property are no less an expression of 
cupidity than the love of property. 

Mably thus becomes entangled in the gravest incongruities and 
contradictions. Property is the source of all evil, and yet he would 
protect it. In common with all eighteenth-century thinkers he 
takes human self-love for granted and man’s desire for happiness as 
the basis for all social arrangements. He is at the same time deeply 
suspicious and contemptuous of human nature. Like his con- 
temporaries he is a determinist, but at the same time overwhelmed 
by the anarchy and unpredictability of human passions. The out- 
come of these contradictions is the egalitarian Jacobin idea of ascetic 
virtue equated with happiness, and a thoroughly restrictive con- 
ception of economics. Man should be made happy. But happiness 
is not to Mably a release of vitality, but — a phrase destined to become 
a favourite with Robespierre, Saint-Just and Babeuf— “ bonheur 
de m^diocrit6 ” ; “ Nature has but one happiness in spite of the 
vagaries of societies ”, and this it offers equally to all men. Resort- 
ing to psychological determinism, Mably declares that the fixing 
of an equal quantity of happiness is made possible by the essential 
likeness of human passions and similarity of their inevitable effects. 
He believes in “an art of government fixed, determinate and 
unchangeable, since the nature of man, whose happiness is the scope 
of pohey, is connected with and depends on a fixed, determinate 
and unchangeable principle ”. The safest road to happiness is the 
sentiment of equality, just as the sole criterion by which the laws 
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should be judged is their contribution to the establishment of 
equality. 

Men and nations are under the same law : every type of hubris, 
be it exaggerated ambition or an over-great success, must end in ruin. 
And so the greatest happiness is to Mably the tranquiUity of the soul, 
with passions at rest ; the wisest poUcy — moderation and frugality ; 
and the greatest strength — mediocrity that goes without ambition 
and scheming. 

In order to make man happy, the State must imbue liim with 
the sentiment of virtuous cquahty. It must “ regulate the move- 
ments of your heart ”, to make you “ contract honest habits, and 
defend your reason against the blows of your passions Legisla- 

tion must keep our passions ” under strict subjection, and by thus 
strengthening the sovereignty of reason, give a superior activity to 
the virtues ”. All legislation must start with a reh rm of morals. 
The supreme task of government is to employ the sacred violence 
which tears us away from under the sway of the passions. Mably ’s 
moral asceticism leads him to a denial of the value of evdture. ” A 
community which maintains moral purity will never allow the 
invention of new arts.” To Mably the progress of the arts is 
tantamount to the progress of vice, and the work of artists is pander- 
ing to the caprices and vices of the rich and ostentatious. In ail 
artistic endeavour Mably can see notlung else than a colossal waste 
of skill, effort and genius — and all to arouse a dangerous admiration. 
Hardly another tliinker.in modem times preached the doctrine of 
the incompatibiUty '*f the good and the beautiful with the same 
vehemence as this morose Abbe. “ When I think ”, he writes, 
“ how disastrous all the agreeable accomplishments had been to the 
Athenians, how much injustice, violence and tyranny were indicted 
upon the Romans by the pictures, statues and vases of Greece, I ask 
myself what use we have for an Academy of Fme Arts. Let the 
It^ans beUeve tliat their ‘ babioles ’ are an honour to a nation. Let 
people come to seek models of laws, manners and happiness among 
us, and not of painting.” 

Rousseau and Mably agiced that there was nothing more 
dangerous than vice when brdhant. As could be expected, Mably’s 
ideas on education are Spartan. The RepubUc should take away 
children from under the exclusive tutelage of their parents. Other- 
wise there is bound to arise a diversity of manners which would 
militate against equality. Mably tliinks that as most people are 
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** condemned to the permanent in£mcy of their reason”, bein^ 
moved by “ an instinct a Uttle less coarse than that of the animals ”, 
it would be dangerous to allow a free press or full religious toleration, 
until men were mature enough for it. It is true dut freedom of 
thought could not flourish under censorship. But it would only 
be saK to grant freedom of discussion to the learned, for their errors 
would be no danger to society, and would only stimulate discussion. 
It was an error on the part of the newly-established United States of 
America to grant freedom of pohtic^l expression to its people, still so 
much imbued with the bad ideas and habits of the Old World. And 
yet Mably would not agree that he was advocating a system of 
oppression. He wrote in the best eighteenth-century fashion that 
the aim of society was nothing else than to preserve for all men 
the rights which they hold from ” the generous hands of nature ”. 
The Legislator had no other commission than to impose duties 
which it was essential for everyone to carry out. ” You will easily 
perceive how important it is to study the natural law . . . the law 
of equahty among men. Without such study, moraUty, without 
certain principles, would rxm the risk of erring at every step.” 
Mably claimed to be a staimch upholder of the dignity of man, 
which should be ” inviolably respected ” in every human being. 
Similarly Rousseau, having laid down a blueprint of a totalitarian 
regime for Corsica, triumphantly concludes that the measures pre- 
scribed by him will secure to the Corsicans all possible freedom, 
since nothing would be demanded of them which is not postulated 
by nature. 


(d) RESTRICTIONIST ECONOMICS 

As apphed to economics this philosophy of virtuous happiness 
means ascetic restrictionism. Here Mably found himself on 
common ground with other contemporaries. If you cannot abolish 
property, you must watch over it. “ La propridte . . . ouvre la 
porte i cent vices et ^ cent abus,” wrote Mably, “fl est done 
prudent que des lois rigides veillent ii cette porte.” Rousseau 
claimed for the State the right and power “ to give it (property) 
a standard, a rule, a curb to restrain it, direct it, subdue it and keep it 
always subordinate to the pubUc good ”. He wished the individual 
to be as independent as possible of his neighbour, and as dependent 
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as possible on the State. Ptecisdy because the individual has the 
supreme right to a secure existence, the State must have both the 
means of securing it, and the power of putting a check on those who 
claim or attempt to have more than their due by robbing others. 
Rousseau supplied Babeuf with his main catchword, when he 
commanded the State to see to it that all have enough and nobody 
more than enough. 

Hardly any of the thinkers with whom we are concerned 
thought of economics in terms of expansion and increase of wealth 
and comfort. Their primary consideration was egahtarian social 
harmony, and the defence of the poor. Derived from this was 
something like die medieval monk’s fear of the appetitus divitiarum 
infinitis, the anti-social passion, which kills the virtuous love of the 
general good. This expressed itself in two ways, in the demand for 
restricting the size of property by legislation, and in tne outspoken 
condemnation of the rising industrid and commercial civilization. 
Mably wanted large fortunes to be continually broken up by 
legislation. He wished to fix a maximum of property to be allowed 
to a citizen, and abo preached the idea of an agrarian law : the 
redistribution of the land on an egalitarian basis. Rousseau taught 
that no citizen should be so rich as to be able to buy up another, 
and none so poor as to have to sell himself. He advocated a pro- 
gressive income tax to check the growth of fortunes and, like Mably, 
was in favour of taxing luxury as heavily as possible. There is no 
more bafiling feature in French eighteenth-century social philosophy 
than the almost total !ick of presentiment or tmderstanding of the 
new forces about to be released by the Industrial Revolution. Few 
saw in the expansion of trade md industry a promise of increased 
national prosperity. Most treated it as the excrescence of the 
acquisitive spirit on the part of a small, selfish and unscrupulous 
class ; not a possibility of improvement for the workers, but a new 
way of degrading and enslaving them. AU were agreed in con- 
sidering the people on the land as the backbone of the nation, indeed 
the nation itself. Rousseau thought that an agricultural society was 
the natural home of liberty, ant* Holbach beUeved that only those 
who owned land could be considered citizens. Rousseau wanted 
the ** colon ” to lay down the law for the industrial worker. In his 
fiunous speech on England Robespierre took it for granted that 
the English nation of merchants must be morally inferior to foe 
agricultural French people. 
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All feared and despised commerce, big capital cities and urban 
dvilization in general. Rousseau called industry “ cette partie trop 
^voris^e Holbach saw in commerce a sodal enemy. All the 
recent wars, he daimed, had been caused by the greed of commercial 
interests and had as their aim markets and the advantage of a small 
part of the nation. “ The capitalists and big merchants have no 
£itherland ! ” was the universal cry. They pay no heed to the 
national interest, their sole consideration is private, anti-social profit. 

“ N^godants avides et qui n’ont d’autre patrie que leurs coffres.” 
“ La tranquihte, I’aisance, les intdSts les plus chers d’un ctat sont 
imprudemment sacrifics a la passion d’enrichir un petit nombre 
d’individus.” All this happens because the money that commerce 
brings in is regarded as an instrument of power and happiness. All 
forget the inflation caused by the surplus of money, and the people’s 
hardships tliat ensue from it. National credit is one of the most 
pernicious inventions. “ Rien n’est plas destructeur pour les mceurs 
d’un peuplc que I’esprit de finance.” The memory of the Law 
disaster and odier fmandal and commercial scandals was still fresh. 
Far from desiring to extend man’s personality by inspiring him with 
new aspirations and needs, far from seeing the valiie of civilization 
in diversity and variety, most eighteenth-century political writers 
— ^morahsts in the first place — condemned industry and commerce 
for precisely provoking new and “ imaginary needs ”, and stirring 
up man’s caprices : ” dcsirs extravagants . . . fantaisies bizarres 
dW tas de dcsoeuvres.” Mably coupled in this condemnation also 
the arts and crafts. He saw ” milhons of artisans occupied with 
stirring up our passions ”, and providing us with tilings which we 
would be only too happy not to have heard of. And here Mably, 
the fanatical egalitarian, and preacher of the sacred dignity of man, 
makes the astonishing suggestion that the whole class of artisans and 
workers should be excluded from the right to exercise national 
sovereignty, “espSces d’esclaves du public . . . qui sont sans 
fortune, et qui, ne subsistant que par leur industrie, n’appartiennent 
cn quelque sorte i aucune soci6t<S ”. These classes are condenmed 
to cater for the vices and caprices of the rich, they depend on the 
favours of thdr employers, and thus are too debased and too ignorant 
to partake in the formation of the national will. They lack the 
dignity, independence and fireedom necessary for a Legislator, and 
have no interest in the maintenance of the social framework. 
Holbach wrote in almost precisely the same terms. Mably urged 
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the Legislator to deal with the “ slaving *’ classes kindly, for odicr- 
wisc they may easily become the enemies of society. 

Mirabeau complained that all attention was being paid to the 
large factories called “ manufactures rdunies where hundreds of 
workers would work tmder a single director, and hardly any thought 
to the so very numerous workers and artisans working on their own. 

“ C’est vme tr^s grande erreur, car les demiers font seuls un objet de 
prosp^rite nationale vraiment important”. The “fabrique r^unie ” 
may enrich one or two entrepreneurs, but the workers in it 
will for ever remain wage earners neither concerned with nor 
benefiting from the factory as such. In a “ fabrique separfo ” no 
one wiU get rich, but many a worker will be comfortably off, and 
a few industrious ones may manage to collect a little capital. Their 
example wiU stimulate others to economy and effort, and thus help 
them towards advancemoit. A slight rise in the wages of a factory 
worker is of no consequence to the national economy ; “ eUes ne 
seront jamais un objet digne de I’interct des lois.” 

No one was so radical in his demand for State control and 
interference with trade as Mably. He particularly advocated control 
of the com trade, and thus made an important contribution to the 
discussion before and during the Revolution on this most vital 
sector of the French economy. Like Rousseau, he loathed foreign 
trade. Its sole motives were greed and luxury. It destroyed the 
righteous spirit of the virtuous RepubUc set up by Calvin, for 
Calvin’s Geneva and Sparta were Mably ’s and Rousseau’s inspira- 
tion. As moral and : olitical considerations were to them at bottom 
the same, they viewed economic, especially commercial, expansion 
as a peril not only to morals, but also to liberty. Mably regarded 
commerce as “ esscntielleme>\t contraire h I’csprit de tout bon 
gouvemement ”. Encourage avarice and luxury imder the pretext 
of favouring commerce, and all laws that you make to strengthen 
your hberty would not prevent you from becoming slaves. 

Mably defiantly asserts that the effect of all his restrictions will 
be to benumb and enfeeble (engourdir) men. “ C’est ce que je 
souhaite, si par cct cngourdisi-.'inent on entend I’habitude qu’ils 
contracteront de ne rien d&irer au-dela de ce que laLoi leur permet 
de posseder.” As to the objection that some people would rather 
flee the country than submit to laws engendering torpor, Mably’s 
answer is that tliose whose passions are too strong to obey saluta^ 
laws had better go soon, as they are enemies of the Republic, its 
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laws and its morals. “ But nobody will flee ; the tyranny of a 
government and magistrates sometimes drive out people, but just 
laws, on the contrary, attach them to tlieir country by dint of mdr 
austerity.” 


And so once more die theory has come full circle. The postulate 
of hberty should have suggested the release of spontaneity. Instead, 
we are faced with the idea of the State acting as the chief regulator, 
with the purpose of enforcing ascetic austerity. The initial and 
permanent aim was to satisfy man’s self-interest, acclaimed as the 
main and laudable modve of action, and at the end a brake is 
imposed on all human initiative. Liberty has been overcome by 
equality and virtue ; spontaneity and the revolt against traditional 
restrictions, by the postulate of the natural social harmony. There 
is the same incongruity in eighteenth-century economic thinking as 
there is in its approach to political ethics. Eighteenth-century 
thinkers spoke the language of individualism, while their pre- 
occupation with the general interest, the general good and the 
natural system led to collectivism. They <hd not intend men to 
submit obediendy to an external principle standing on its own, but 
so to mould man that he would freely come to think that principle 
his own. The same apphes to the social-economic sphere. The 
writers in question certMidy abhorred the idea of industrial con- 
centration, and the vision of great multitudes of workers under the 
umbrella of a large State-owned or private concern. That meant 
slavery and the degradation of man’s dignity. They wanted to see 
as many as possible, all if possible, become free and independent 
small farmers and artisans. Even Communists, like Morelly and 
Mably, considered economic organization in terms of contributions 
by individual producers to the public stores, and the distribution of 
the products to the individual consumers. Eighteenth-century 
thinkers wished somehow to combine ^tatism and individualism, 
with the State acting as a brake upon excesses of inequality, or as 
regulator and provider, or as the guarantor of social security to the 
poor and weak. They hved before the age of large-scale industry 
and industrial centralization. Few of them also had any feeling for 
the image of a nation engaged in a mighty productive effort. Man 
was primarily a moral being to them. Of the major Revolutionary 
figures Sicyh and Bamave were the first to think in terms of a coUcc- 
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live productive effort. The industrial expansion under Napoleon 
and the Restoration alone gave a great impetus to this line of 
thought. 

And yet, the eighteenth-century restrictionist attitude, essentially 
sterile and reactionary, is less interesting and less important for what 
it says than for what it fails to say. It fails to run out its course, 
it halts timidly in the middle. Impelled by a revolutionary impetus 
of total renovation, and by the idea of a society reconstructed 
deliberately with a view to a logical and final pattern, it nevertheless 
shrinks from throwing into the melting-pot the basis of social 
relations, property. Eighteenth-century thinkers did much to 
undermine the sanctity of property, and to make the State the chief 
arbiter in the economic Ufe. They shrank from drawing the final 
conclusions and tried to be as conservative as possible. But the 
impetus of the idea was too strong. The French Revolution came 
with its Messianic call and its economic and social strains and 
stresses. The awakened masses, carried along by the idea of universal 
happiness, could not grasp why the Revolution should be only 
political and not socid. They could not understand why the 
Legislator, so omnipotent in all other spheres, should not have the 
power to subdue the selfishness of the rich and to feed the poor, 
and in general should not be able to solve the social problem on 
the pattern of the natural scheme and in accordance with the 
“ necessity of things ”. The very idea of democracy appeared to 
imply an ever closer approximation to economic equality. A 
purely formal pohtic»’ democracy, without social levelling, had no 
meaning in the eighteenth century, brought up as it was on the 
ideas of antiquity. It was a Uter product. Jacobin dictatorship 
was caught unprepared by these whirlwinds. It had to improvise 
a half-way house. Carried on by the Messianic urge and their 
vague vision, the Jacobins, like their eighteenth-century teachers, 
lacked the courage to make a frontal attack on the property system. 
This is why the “ reign of virtue ” postulated by them appears so 
unsatisfactory and so elusive an ideal as almost to be meaningless, 
and why tlie dictatorial social ana economic policies which necessity 
imposed upon them were adopted by them with so much reluctance. 
Nobody realized better than Saint-Just that an irresistible dynamism 
was driving the Jacobins into a direction of which they had hardly 
dreamt in the beginning. 

As we shall see, Babeuf and Buonarroti discovered that the 
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Jacobin half-way house was a heart-break house. It was necessary 
to go the whole way towards a State-owned and State-directed 
economy. The solution of the economic problem was the condi- 
tion of the Jacobin Repubhc of Virtue. The Thermidorian reaction 
learned a similar lesson from Jacobin dictatorship, but drew the 
opposite conclusions : property must become the rock of the 
social edifice, and social welfare must be put outside the scope of 
state pohtics. 

It may be said that the French, Revolution followed stage by 
stage the teachings of Mably, but in a reverse order. Out of his 
despair of ever seeing the solely valid Communist system established, 
Mably developed a whole series of practical policies for the stote of 
sin, which had a deep influence upon the course of the Revolution. 
Babouvism was a Mablyist conclusion derived from the failure of 
these pohcics, when tried, to solve the problems of society, and a 
vindication of Mably’s original promise that all reforms would be 
ineffective without the abolition of property. Only, while Mably 
thought the latter a hopeless dream, Babeuf and his followers 
resolved that the Revolutionary changes had brought it into the 
realm of practical politics, and that the failure of thfe Revolutionary 
palliatives had indeed made it inescapable. 

Mably’s political thinking — a subject not within the scope of 
this work as such — could be presented as a series of layers, each of 
which corresponded to and inspired a particular phase of the 
Revolution. He laid down a prophetic blue-print of the initial 
stage of the Revolution. Accepting the division of society into 
estates and classes as an unavoidable evil as long as men could not 
“ all be brothers ”, he foretold that by reasserting their particular 
interests and liberties the various orders would isolate and weaken 
royal despotism. The Parliaments would become the “ anchor of 
salvation ”, and the crisis forced by them would compel the King 
to summon the Estates General. These would establish themselves 
as a National Assembly meeting at fixed periods. 

The Constituante learnt from Mably the principle of the absolute 
supremacy of the Legislature over a weak, despised and always 
suspect royal executive ; and the sacredness of the principle of 
parliamentary representation, direct democracy having been rejected 
by Mably as a regime which gives rein to an anarchical, capricious 
and ignorant multitude. The Jacobins took from Mably, not less 
than fiom Rousseau, thek idea of virtuous, egalitarian happiness. 



PROPERTY (mORELLY AND MABLY) 6 $ 

On the very eve of Thcrmidor Saint-Just brings with him copies 
of Mably to the Committee of Public Safety, and distributes them 
among his colleagues, the other dictators of Revolutionary France, 
in order to win them over definitely for his plan of enthroning virtue, 
and thereby completing and insuring the regeneration of the French 
people, and the emergence of a new type of society. Finally, 
Babouvism adopted Mably’s Communism, while the post-Ther- 
midorian regime based the exclusion of the propertyless firom 
political life also on Mably’s precepts. 




PART n 


THE JACOBIN IMPROVISATION 



Mais elle existe, je vous en atteste, imes semibles et pures ; elle existe, 
cette passion tendre, imp^rieuse, irresistible, tourment et delices de cccurs 
magnanimes, cette horreur profonde de la tyrannie, ce z^le compatissant 
pour les opprimes, cet amour sacr^ de la patrie, cet amour plus sublime 
et plus saint de Thumanite, sans lequel qne grande revolution n’est qu’un 
crime edatant qui detruit un autre crime ; elle existe, cette ambition 
genereuse de fonder sur la terre la premiere Republique du monde ; 
cet egoisme des hommes non degrades, qui trouve une volupte celeste 
dans le calme d’une conscience pure et dans le spectacle ravissant du 
bonheur public. Vous le sentez, en ce moment, qui brfile dans vos ^mes ; 
je le sens dans la mienne. 

Robespierre 



chapter One 

THE REVOLUTION OF i 789 -SIEY^S 

(<») THE REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE 

On the threshold of the French Revolution the Revolutionary 
forces found their chief spokesman in Siey^. The author of the 
most successful political pamphlet of all time — ^thr Communist 
Manifesto, whatever its delayed influence, had little t,Tect when it 
appeared — summed up eighteenth-century political philosophy with 
a view to immediate and practical application. For the first time 
in modem history, and perhaps in history altogether, a political 
pamphlet was consciously and mthustasdcally seized upon by states- 
men and politicians, indeed by public opinion m the widest sense of 
the word, as a complete guide to action ; not just as an analysis of 
reality by an acute mind, containing wise reflections and stimulating 
ideas, the way in which a political pamphlet would have been 
treated in the past. This in itself was an event of incalculable 
importance. 

It was a signal o^ the new importance acquired by ideas as 
historic agents. In the past ideas mattered little as factors in political 
change. Deeply rooted respect for tradition and precedent worked 
for stability and continuity. Under a traditional monarchy the 
administration was recruited from the aristocracy, or dvii service 
Emilies. Government was a question of management by those to 
whom it was a traditional occupation. With the replacement of 
tradition by abstract reason, ideology and doctrine became all- 
important. The ideologists came to the fore. 

Moreover, ideas had reached the masses. Statistics have been 
adduced to show that the works of the philosophers were neither 
widely distributed nor widely read in the years before the Revolu- 
tion, and the influence of eighteenthrcentury ideas upon the Revolu- 
Son has been seriovuly questioned. On becoming acquainted with 

Revolutionary literature one is almost tempted to answer that 
^risi-irs is no science. The prevalence of philosophical canon books 
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in libraries or the number of their actual readers is in reahty no index 
to their influence. How many people in our own days have actually 
read the Capital of Marx or the works of Freud ? Few however 
would deny that the ideas propagated in these books have entered 
contemporary dunking and experience to a degree that defies 
measurement. There is such a thing as a climate of ideas, as ideas 
in the air. Such ideas reach the half-literate and semi-articulate 
second, third or even fourth hand. They nevertheless create a 
general state of mind. Toc^ueville found many references to the 
“ rights of man ’* and the “ lutural order ” in peasant cahiers. 


From the point of view of this enquiry Siey^s’s writings of 
1788-9 deserve special attention in that they embody the Revolu- 
tionary eighteenth-centiuy philosophy as a still undivided complex. 
There is no explicit suggestion of a fissure yet. The schism into 
two types of democracy was to develop soon. The question is 
whether Siey^s’s pamphlets of that period suggest the possibflity of 
a split, and whether one can discern in them a tension between 
incompatible elements. This is not an easy question to answer. 
It requires a good deal of detachment. Siey^s’s ideas of the early 
period of the Revolution have become part and parcel of Western 
European consciousness and have entered into the woof of modem 
hberjd-democratic thinking to an extent which makes it difficult to 
bring home how revolutionary they were at the time they appeared, 
and to realize the far-reaching tomtarian-democratic potenriaUties 
immanent in them. 

Yet, these very ideas, which became a landmark in the growth 
of hbcral democracy, were calculated to set the modem State on the 
path of totalitarianism. They helped to initiate that process of 
ever-growing centralization that leads to the totalitarianism of fiicts, 
towards which the modem State has been moving for the last 
century and a half. They also marked a decisive advance in the 
direction of the totalitarianism of ideas based on an exclusive creed. 

Siey^’s postulate of a rational regime in place of the slavish 
acceptance of established and time-hallowed incoherences, and of 
arrangements long void of meaning ; his rejection of the old idea 
that government was the King’s business, while that of the subjects 
was to give their loyalty and yield taxes ; his condemnation of 
privileges ; the demand that the Estates General, based on feudal 
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class distinctions and convoked to help the King to solve the problem 
of the deficit, should give place to a National Assembly represendng 
the sovcre^n nation, and called upon to apply its unlimited powers 
to the total reshaping of the body poUtic ; Sieyfes’s raising of die 
homogeneous nation — above orders and corporations — ^to the level 
of the only real and all-embracing collective entity — all these ideas 
now so widely accepted as axiomatic were of the utmost revolu- 
tionary significance at the time, and, moreover, released a dynamic 
force, which soon swept beyond the conscious objectives of those 
who set it in motion, and is to-day more powerful than ever. 
The absurdities, incongruities and abuses of the ancien regime were 
indefensible. Siey^’s impatience with, and contempt for, the old 
parchments, the cult for precedent, the “ extase gothique ” of 
” proof ” hunters and timid slaves of “ facts ”, cannot fail to win 
sympathy. But it must not be forgotten that this clash of attitudes, 
stripped of grotesqueness and stupid, selfish conservatism, on the 
one side, and of compelling verve, on the other, marked the begin- 
ning of the fundamental and fateful conflict between two vital 
attitudes, not in the sphere of abstract thought alone, but in the 
realm of practical politics as well. One stands for organic, slow, 
half>conscious growth, the other for doctrinaire ddiberateuess ; one 
for the trial-and-error procedure, the other for an enforced solely 
valid pattern. The Legislator, writes Sicyes, “ doit se sentir presse 
de sortir enfin de reffroyable experience des siecles . . . enfin 
penscr des viais principes ”. There is no respect in this attitude 
for the wisdom of ages, the accumulated, halficonscious experience 
and instinctive ways of a nation. It shov^ no awareness of the 
fiict that strictly rationalist c; iteria of truth and imtruth do not 
apply to social phenomena, and that what exists is never a result of 
error, accident or vicious contrivance alone, but is a pragmatic 
product of conditions, slow, unconscious adjustment, and only 
partly of deUberate planning. 

These are the principles, exclaims Sicy^, or we must renounce 
the idea of a socid order altojr' her. When contrasting the char- 
acter cf an art peculiar to politics (the “ social art ”) with the 
descriptive nature of physics, Siey^s foreshadows Marx’s &mous 
dictum by saying of poHtics that it is “ Tart plus hardi dans sa vol, 
se propose de pher et d'accomraoder les ^ts ^ nos besoins et k nos 
jouissances, il demande ce qui doit 6tre pour rutiUt^ des hommes. . . . 
QueUe doit 6tre la veritable stance, cdle des fairs ou celle des 
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principes ? ” This approach determines his judgment of the British 
Constitution. That so vaunted chrf-d’ceuure would not stand an 
impartial examination by the principles of a “ veritable political 
order A product of haaard and circumstances rather than of 

l^hts, “ un monument de superstition gothique ” (the House of 
Lords), in the past regarded as a marvel, it was in fact nothing but an 
“ €chafaudage prodigieux ” of precautions gainst disorder, instead 
of being a positive scheme for a tnie social order. 

This type of absolutist approach Caused Sieyes to become the 
first exponent of what we propose to call the Revolutionary attitude. 
It is an answer to the question as to what attitude a Revolution, 
which claims to realize a solely valid system, should take to the 
representatives of the past scheme of things, and to opposition in 
general. From one angle, it is the problem of Revolutionary 
coercion. Sieyw was clear in his mind that a Revolution had 
the characteristics of a civil war, and was in its nature incompatible 
with compromise or any kind of give-and-take. The attacked old 
system and its representatives benefiting from so many vested 
interests could not be expected to dissolve of their own volition. 
However old and decrepit a man may be, Sieyes says, he will not 
willingly abandon his place to a young man. There must be a 
removal by force. The representatives of the two privileged 
estates, the nobility and clergy, will thus try to distract the attention 
of the Third Estate by small concessions such as, for instance, the 
offer to pay taxes equal to those paid by the latter. In order to 
stave off the attack on their priAoleges they will talk of the necessity 
of reconciliation between the classes. All these ruses, Sieyes insists, 
must not overshadow the fundamental fact of the life-and-death 
struggle between the two systems, which the new and old social 
forces represented. The two camps had no common grotmd, for 
there could be no common basis for oppressors and the oppressed. 
It was impossible to call a halt in 1789 ; it was imperative to go 
cither the whole way, or backward, abolish privileges altogether, 
or legalize them. It was impossible to bargain. No class willingly 
renounces its power and privileges, and no class can expect fiiimess 
or generosity from the other, or even conformity to some general 
objective standard. Thus in Siey^’s opinion the Third Estate could 
rely only on its own courage and inspiration. “ Scission ” was 
therefore the sole solution: a Revolutionary break and the total 
subordination of the few to the many. Furtiiermore, a Rcvolutioti 
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has not accomplished its task even when it has abolished the powers 
diat be which prevent the will of the people from being expressed 
and prevailing, and has enabled it with no delay or subterfuge of 
any kind to speak and to fix the mode of existence it desires. An 
equally and perhaps more important objective is to prevent the old 
system fiom coming back. The old forces are bound to try to 
worm their way back by all means. Sieyb therefore lays down 
that the Third Estate shall be barred from sending members of the 
two privileged orders as their representatives. Should not, the 
question may be asked, people be permitted to act foolishly, if they 
choose ? No, they must not, for the question of the National 
Assembly and the general good are involved. It would, Siey^ 
maintains, be like electing British Ministers of State to represent 
Frenchmen at the French National Assembly, at a time of war. 
The nobles are ahens, enemy aUens of the Tliird Estate, that is to 
say, of the French nation, to the same degree as members of the 
British Cabinet. The implication of Revolutionary dictatorship is 
clear. The provision, however necessary at the moment, may be 
regarded as a thin end of the wedge pierced into the framework of 
popular sovereignty, on the very eve of its triumph. 


(b) POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 

This is the more remarkable, since the whole biuden of Siey^s’s 
case for a rational principle in poUtics and for the revolutionary 
replacement of one system by another is the theory of the unhmited 
sovereignty of the people. The “veritable pohtical order” is 
realized by the will of the people becoming the sole source of law, 
in place of the power of the King and authority of tradition. When 
the nation enters upon its own, and assembles to speak its mind, all 
established laws and institutions are rendered mill and void. 

The situation in 1789 was that the King had summoned the 
Estates General for a particular purpose — ^to remedy the deficit ; and 
under certain conditions and rmes — the three orders were according 
to custom to deliberate separately. Sieyfes urged the Estates General, 
or at least the Third Estate, to declare themselves an extraordinary 
National Assembly and to act hke men just emerging fiom the state 
of nature and coming together for the purpose of signing a Sodal 
Contract. He thus wanted the Estates (or Assembly) to aa in a 
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Revolutionary way, as if there had been no laws and no regulations 
before thai. The nation was the sovereign. Once assembled it 
could not be bound by any conditions or prescriptions. It would 
be alienating its very being, if it was. The nation expressed justice 
by the mere fact of its being and willing. “ La volont^ nationale 
. . . n’a besoin que de sa r^alit^.” An extraordinary National 
Assembly, such as Siey^s wanted the Estates General to become, 
embodied this national will in the raw, being not just a representative 
body, but Rousseau s people in assembly really ; while an ordinary 
National Assembly laid down by the constitution created by the 
Extraordinary Assembly — an ordinary representative body — would 
be boimd by the rules fixed in the Constitution. The Extraordinary 
Assembly may and would, of course, for convenience’ sake declare 
most of the existing laws valid till their replacement by new ones, 
but this expedient in no way affected the principle. 

Who is the nation ? Sieyes answers : all the individuals in the 
forty thousand parishes of France. These individuals, stripped of 
all their other attributes and affiliations, like membership of a 
class, profession, creed or locality, have the common attribute 
of citizenship and the same interest in the common general good. 
“Les volontes individuelles sent les seuls Elements de la volonfe 
commune.” Whoever claimed a position different from that 
assigned by common citizenship is the enemy of all other citizens 
and of the national good. The most dangerous enemy of the 
latter is esprit de corps, the sectional interests of groups, whether 
these groups were traditional privileged orders, social classes or 
corporations with a special status. The existence of groups imphed 
partial selfish interests. The common national will was formed by 
the concurrence of individual wills alone, and was falsified and 
destroyed, indeed could not even be brought forth, where sectional 
interests were operative. Thus the Estates General in its old com- 
position could not claim to be more than an “ Assemble cferico- 
nobih-judidelle ”. It constituted a body where representatives of 
three separate nations met, and negotiated, but could not form one 
national representation, voicing one common national and one 
general interest. So far Siey^ is interpreting Rousseau. Now the 
Third Estate — ^and this is Siey&’s original contribution occasioned 
by the all-important controversy of the hour — comprised the crush- 
ing numcricid majority of the nation, all those who had no preten- 
sions to privilege or status different from that implied in common 
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ddzemhip, all those, moreover, who by their skill and effort main- 
tained the social £ibtic. They were therefore the nation. The 
privileged orders were aliens, an encumbrance, an idle limb. The 
nobles might as well go back to the Franconian swamps and forests, 
where they claim to have come from originally, and leave the freed 
old Roman stock alone. They would thus seal their claim to be 
a superior race. 

Siey^’s egalitarian conception of a monoHthic nation and 
unlimited popular sovereignty was an argument for the elimination 
of feudal privilege and regional incongruities. It was, however, 
calculated to open the way to that democratic centralization, under 
which the long unhampered arm of the central power resting on 
the idea of a single national interest, and carried by the energy of 
popular feeling, sweeps away all intermediate .dusters of social 
activity whether fimctional, ideological, economic or local. The 
problem becomes more acute in the light of Siey^s's two res^ations : 
first, that the people should not be allowed to act foolishly against 
its own interest, and second, that in order that the nation may become 
a monohthic entity, nonconforming groups should be eliminated. 
This would mean that unlimited popular sovereignty, although in 
dieory resting with the totality of the nation alone, may come to be 
deposited in a part only of the nation, which claims to constitute 
the real monolithic people, and to embody the single national 
interest. 

According to Siey^s, the basis of all social order is equality. The 
sense of equdity is also the essence of happiness, because it silences 
pretentious pride as well as envy, vanity and servility. Equality is 
a postulate of reason as of justice. The cleavage of society into 
unequal parts, oppressors and oppressed, has come into existence in 
contradiction to the dictates of reason and fairness. Siey^ employs 
the famous simile of the law as the centre of an immense globe and 
the citizens placed, without exception, in the same distance on the 
circumference. But here comes the vital shift. The whole trend 
of thought becomes deflected by the question of property. 


(c) PROPERTY 

The aspects of Siey^s’s thought emphasized till now, such as 
the absolutist doctrinaire temperament. Revolutionary coercion. 
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egalitarian centralism, the conception of a homogeneous nation, 
contained totalitarian impHcadons. The question of property 
pudies Siey^s’s ideas back firmly on the pam of liberalism. The 
law in the focus of his globe must not, he states, interfere with the 
citizen’s use of his innate or acquired f^ulties and more or less 
favourable chances to increase his possessions. ”... N’enfle sa 
propri^t^ de tout ce que le sort prospere, ou un travail plus fecond 
pourra y ajouter, et ne puisse s’^lever, dans sa place legale, le bonheur 
le plus conforme ^ ses godts et le phjis d%ne d’envie.” From the 
point of view of the law, economic inequality had no more signifi- 
cance than inequality of height or looks, diference of sex or age. 
Moreover, in the tradition of Locke, private property is presented 
by Siey^s as the very essence of hberty, as only an extension of the 
property of one’s person, and of man’s freedom to employ his 
faculties and labour. “ La propriety des objets ext^rieurs ou la 
propriety reelle, n’est pareillement ^^u’lme suite et comme ime 
extension de la propriete personnelle.” The right of first occupa- 
tion is, again in the spirit of Locke, only a specie personal right to 
the deployment of skill and effort. It gives the first occupant an 
exclusive right of ownership, from which otliers afe shut out. 

The outcome of this conception of property as a natural right 
is the liberal conception of the role of the State : to allow men to 
follow their economic pursuits, without hindrance, and to interfere 
only when an attempt on a man’s property is made by his neighbour. 
The role of the State is to insure safety ; not to grant rights, but to 
protect them. ” Tous ces individus (on the circumference of the 
globe with the law in its centre) correspondent entre eux, ils 
s’engagent, ils n^gocient, toujours sous la garande commune de la 
loi ; si dans ce mouvement general quelqu’im veut dominer la 
personne de son voisin ou usurper sa propriete, la loi commune 
rdprime cet attentat, et remet tout le monde ^ la mSme distance 
d’elle meme.” 

Only once or twice does Siey^s seem to reflect uneasily on 
the advantage unequal property accords to its owners. On one 
occasion he remarks that most property was still with the privileged 
orders. He hastens, however, to reassure his readers that he has no 
intendon of touching property. It is a natural right. Siey^s’s con- 
cepdon of property leads him to the most flagrant violadon of his 
egalitarian principles, even in the polidcal sphere. So eloqumt in 
the condemnadon of privilege and group interests as an insult to 
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human dignity and the immoral fbc of the national interest, Siey^ 
is brought to make the distinction between two kinds of rights, 
natural and civil. Preservation and development of the natural 
rights is the purpose for which society has been formed ; while 
political rights are those by which society is maintained. Hence 
the distinction between active and passive citizens. The latter have 
only natural rights, the right to the protection of their persons, 
liberty and property. They have no part in the formation of the 
public powers. This is reserved to the active citizens alone. They 
alone contribute to the establishment and maintenance of the public 
weal. They alone are “ les vrais actionnaires de la grande entreprise 
sociale ”. The term is highly significant. Society is reinterpreted 
from a moral and political arrangement based on the natural rights 
of man into a joint stock company. 

Sieyes’s cotiception of property is more conservative than any 
so far encountered in this essay. The reason is not far to seek. 
The earlier thinkers, spimiing their ideas in a vacuum, with little 
faith in putting them into practice, could be radical, although even 
they flinched from drawing the final conclusion. Sieyb was writing 
guides for immediate action. Sieyes, like so many architects of the 
Revolution, felt the urgency of reaffirming the sanctity of property 
while opening all the other floodgates of the Revolution. 



chapter Two 


BALANCE OR REVOLUTIONARY PURPOSE- 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 

(a) LEGALITY AND THE SUPREMACY OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY PURPOSE 

SiEYES was one of those who caused the inidal absolutist impulse 
of the Revolution to spend itself in the aboUtion of the feudal 
Monarchy. The shock became so to say absorbed in a system of 
balance, established by the Constituent Assembly and consecrated 
by the Constitution of 1791. The new order was in a sense the 
negation of the basic ideas of a “ veritable pohtica! order ”, in the 
name of which the Revolution of 1789 had been accomplished : 
the sovereignty of the people and the rights of man. *A hereditary 
Monarchy with the power of veto was retained, and the poorer 
strata of the nation were disfranchised. The idea of a solely valid 
social order, underlying Sicyes’ attitude in 1788-9, gave way to 
the claim that the Revolution had accomplished its task in that it 
had released the social forces, till then suppressed, and created the 
conditions for those forces to reach a harmonious balance by them- 
selves. Tliat a major force, namely the poor, the majority of the 
nation, had not been given a chance to enter the contest was con- 
veniaitly overlooked. 

The whole subsequent development of the Revolution may be 
described as a struggle between two attitudes, one based on the 
idea of balance and the newly established legahty, and the other 
emanating from the idea of the primacy of the Revolutionary 
purpose, and implying the legality of Revolutionary coercion and 
violence Qaeobinism). 

Certain dates and events stand out as decisive in this struggle. 

The bourgeois system of balance came to an end on August 
loth, 1792, as a result of an armed coup by the disfranclmed 
elements under the leadership of the insurrectionary Paris Com- 
mune. The coup was carried out in the name of the primacy of 
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the Revolutionary purpose, against the established legal authorities, 
above all the Legislative Assembly, which had been elected on the 
basis of a property qualification. The Monarchy, whidh had never 
recovered from the shock it had received as a result of the King’s 
flight a year earlier, was abolished. The distinction between active 
and passive citizens ceased to exist. The last remaining feudal dues, 
which the Constituent Assembly had retained on the grounds that 
they were derived from property relations and not fix)m personal 
dependance, were soon finally annulled. The last conclusions were 
thus drawn from the original premises of the Revolution of 1789, 
which had been whittled down into the Constitutional Monarchic^ 
and bourgeois compromise : the undisputed supremacy of popular 
sovereignty, and the equal rights of man. It could thus be said that 
the Revolutionary purpose, which was aithroned by the unlawful 
events of August, 1792, the brief dictatorship of the Comipime, 
the massacres of September, 1792, and the Ministry of Danton, 
was embodied in these two ideals. 

The same could not be said about the Revolutionary purpose 
which, on June 2nd, 1793, led to the attack on the Convention, 
culminating in the expulsion of the Girondist deputies. The latter 
had been duly elected on a free ballot, and till a very short time 
earlier commanded the majority of the Convention. The Jacobin 
Revolutionary purpose in this case was the salvation of the Revolu- 
tion. The Revolution meant to the Jacobins the RepubUc one and 
indivisible, and the defence of the welfare of the masses, menaced 
by tendencies rimnir x counter to their ideological and administra- 
tive centralization, and aiming at the preservation of established 
economic (bourgeois) interests. The dictatorship of the Committee 
of Public Safety and the declaration of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment which followed the June coup implied the claim trut at that 
stage the Revolutionary purpose had come to be embodied in a 
single party, Jacobinism, representing the true will and the real 
interest of the people, or radier the popular masses. The terrorist 
Jacobin political and economic dictatorslup was an improvisation 
precipitated by war, econonac emergency, internal treason and 
party strife. With the passing of the imminent military danger, 
and the destruction of the Enrages, H^bertists and Dantonists, the 
first two groups representing anarchical social violence, and the 
latter a wish for a return to legality and some form of balance, the 
dictatorial regime should have come to an end. The Revolutionary 
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purpose, which was its justification, seemed realized with the defeat 
of its enemies, Robcspierrist dictatorship and terror continued. 
The question of the Revolutionary purpose, involving the question 
of the purpose of the terror, assumed thus a new and vital signifi- 
cance. It could no longer be summed up as unrestricted popular 
sovereignty. Social poUcies alone and as an end in themselves did 
not exhaust it either. It thus came to signify the reign of virtue, 
the idea of an exclusive and final scheme of things. But this con- 
ception was not something new or fenprovised. It was there in 
Jacobinism from the start, as a postulate. It only reached self- 
awareness during the regime of terror, to clash at once with the 
ideas of Uberty and popular self-expression, values with which it 
had for a long time been identified, to be soon defeated on 
Thermidor 9th by a reaction reasserting the idea of balance, and 
to re-emerge in a flicker of total self-awareness in the plot of 
Babeuf in 1796. 


(b) JACOBINISM — MENTAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ELEMENTS 

The driving power of Jacobinism, or as for the purposes of this 
study it would be more correct to say, Robespierrism, was the 
vague, mystical idea that the way to a natural rational and final 
order of things had been opened by the French Revolution. 
“ Nous voulons, en un mot, remplir les veeux de la nature, accom- 
plir les destins de rhumanitc, tenir les promesses de la philosophie, 
absoudre la providence du long regne du crime et da la tyrannie.” 
This Messianic attitude of Robespierre and his followers must be 
constantly borne in mind, otherwise the whole significance of 
Jacobinism will be lost. It was incompatible with the acceptance 
of the theory of balance, and implied an absolute, dynamic purpose, 
to be pursued in all circumstances, and imposed^ 

For the understanding of Jacobinism it is vital to remember that 
abstract, collective concepts were to them not abridgments, com- 
binations of ideas, or guiding maxims, but almost tangible and 
visible things, truths that stand on their own and compel acceptance. 
" Eternal principles ”, the ” natural order ”, “ the reign of virtue ” 
had an all-important meaning to Robespierre and Saint-Just, just 
as such concepts as “ classless society ”, ” the leap from the realm of 
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necessity to the realm of freedom ” have to an orthodox Marxist. 
Hence disagreement could not be considered by them as mere 
difference of opinion, but appeared as crime and perversion, or at 
least error. It was usual for Robespierre to prefiice his statements 
with the explicit premise that as there could be only one morality 
and one human conscience, he felt sure that his opinion was that 
of the Assembly. In his famous clash with Guadet on the subject 
of Providence and Divinity Robespierre declared that believing, 
as he did, that all patriots had the same principles, it was impossible 
that they should not admit the eternal principles voiced by him. 
“ Quand j’aurai termine . . . je suis sur que M. Guadet se rendra 
lui-m 6 me k mon opinion ; j’en attestc et son patriotisme et sa 
gloire, choses vaines et sans fondement, si elles ne s’appuyaient 
sur les v^rites imrauables que Je viens de proposer.” In the 
circumstances such words were, of course, tantamount to black- 
mail. 

This mental attitude was interwoven with certain psychological 
peculiarities. Robespierre was quite incapable of sepaisating the 
personal clement from differences of opinion . That every polemical 
argument became in Robespierre’s mouth a torrent of personal 
denunciation may be explained by his implicit conviction that as 
there is only one truth, he who disagreed with it was prompted 
by evil motives. But less expUcable seems Robespierre’s habit of 
declaring himself a victim of persecution, of embarking upon a 
dirge of self-pity and of invoking death as solace, every time he was 
opposed. Here we are faced with a paranoiac streak, a strange 
combination of a most intense and mystical sense of mission with a 
self-pity that expressed itself in an obsessive preoccupation with 
martyrdom, death and even suicide. It is the psychology of the 
neurotic egotist, who must impose his will — rationalized into divine 
truth — or wallow in an ecstasy of self-pity. The refusal of the 
world to submit becomes to such a nature a source of endless 
anguish, usually rationalized into a Weltschmerz. 

At every setback or humiliation, the world grows instantly 
dark, deformed and contorted with pain. Its order begins to 
appear wrong beyond remedy, and all men banded together in an 
evil plot. A sitmlar mentality is discernible in Saint-Just, Robes- 
pierre’s junior colleague, the philosopher of Jacobin dictatorship, 
and one of its most formidable representatives. After the failure 
to get elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1792, because he had 
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not yet reached the prescribed age of twenty-five, Saint-Just wrote 
this passionate, astounding letter : 

I have been impelled by a republican fi;ver that devours and 
eats me up. You will find me great some day ... I have a feel- 
ing that I can soar above the rest in this age. Adieu ! I am above 
misforttme. I will bear everything, but 1 will tell the truth. You 
are all cowards, you have not appreciated me. My palm will rise 
nevertheless and perhaps obscure yours. Infamous creatures that 
you are. I am a rogue, a rascal, bec^e I have no money to give 
you. Tear out my heart and devour it ; you will become what 
you arc not. Great ! O God ! Must Brutus languish forgotten, 
fiir from Rome ! My decision is made meanwhile. If Brutus 
does not kill the rest, he will kill himself.” 

At a later date, as one of the dictators of France, Saint-Just 
wrote that on the day he would become convinced that it was 
impossible to give the French people “ mocurs douces, cnergiques, 
sensiblcs et inexorables pour la tyrannic et I’injusticc ”, he would 
stab himself. Few confessions could equal the one found in Saint- 
Just’s Institutions Rfpuhlicaines. A youth of barely twenty-six, 
compelled to ” isolate himself from the world ”, he!*“ throws his 
anchor into the future, and presses posterity to his heart ”. God, 
the protector of innocence and virtue, had sent him on the perilous 
mission of unmasking perverse men surrounded by fame and fear. 
He was destined to put crime into chains, and to m^e men practise 
virtue and probity. “J’ai laiss^ derri^re moi toutes ces feiblesses, 
je n'ai vu que la verite dans I’univers, et je I’ai dite. Les circum- 
stances nc sont difiidles que pour ceux qui reculent devant le 
tombeau. Je t’implore, le tombeau, comme un bienfait de la 
Providence, pour n’etre pas femoin de Timpunife des forfaits ourdis 
centre ma patrie et rhumanite, Certes, e’est quitter peu de chose 
qu’une vie malheureuse, dans laquelle on est condammd a vdg^ter le 
complice ou le temoin impuissant de crime . . . Je meprise la pous- 
si^re qui me compose et qui vous parle ; on pourra la persecuter et 
faire mourir cette poussi^re. Mais je d^fie qu’on m’arrache cette vie 
ind^pendante que je me suis donne dans les sidles et dans les deux.” 

The breath-tal^g incongruity between the invocation to death 
as solace and the role of executioner-in-chief of the author is only 
equalled by another strange contrast, that between Saint-Just’s 
atrodous denunciations of opponents and his sentimental Rous- 
seauist declamations. The terrible indictmoit of Danton opens 
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with the tmcanny enunciation : “ il y a quelque chose dc terrible 
dans I’amour sacr^ de la patrie, il est tellemant exclusif, qu’il immole 
tout sans pitie, sans frayeur, sans respect humain, ^ I’int^rSt public.” 
In another speech the Republic is said never to be safe as long as a 
single opponent is left auve, and the sword is brandished against 
not only the opponents, but also the “ indifierents But this 
does not prevent Saint-Just from weaving the blissful dream of a 
cott^e on the banks of a river, from appealing to Frenchmen to 
love and respect each other, and from imploring the Government 
to let everyone find his own happiness. 

This is a self-righteous ment^ty which is quite incapable of 
self-criticism, divides rcaUty into watertight compartments and 
adopts contradictory attitudes to the same ming, making judgmoit 
wholly dependent on whether it is “ me ”, by definition represent- 
ing truth and right, or the opponent who is associated widt it. 


(c) THE DEFINITION OF THE GENERAL WILL 

The Jacobin absolute purpose was not to be imposed externally. 
It was held to be immanent in man and sure to restore to man ms 
rights and freedoms. It was realizable only in the collective ex- 
perience of active popular self-expression. Jacobinism was not 
satisfied with acquiescence. It insisted on active participation, and 
condemned neutrality or indifference as vicious egoism. Jacobinism 
did not ask for obedience, it wanted to exact hving, active com- 
munion with the absolute purpose. 

Robespierre declared it to be the duty of every man and citizen 
to contribute as much as was in his powxr to die success of the 
subUme undertaking of the Revolution : the re-establishment of 
the inalienable rights of man, which is the sole object of society, 
and the sole legitimate motive of revolutions. Man must sacrifice 
his personal interest to the general good. He must, so to say, bring 
to the common pool the part of pubUc force and of the people’s 
sovereignty which he hol^, ** ou bien il doit etre exdu, par cela 
meme, du pacte social ”. Needless to add that whoever wants to 
retain unjust privileges and distinctions incompatible with the 
general good, and whoever wants to arrogate to himself new 
powers at the expense of pubUc Uberty, is the enemy of the nation 
and of humanity. 
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This was the central problem of Jacobinism : the dilemma of 
the single purpose and the will of men. It could be defined as the 
problem of freedom, conformity and coercion in a regime which 
claims to achieve two incompatible aims. Liberty, and an exclusive 
form of social existence. It is at bottom Rousseau’s problem of 
the general will, with an equally strong emphasis placed on active 
and universal participation in willing the general will as on the 
exclusive nature of the general will, 

Saint-Just came to grips with the issue in a striking passage at 
the end of his remarkably moderate, even complacent exposition 
of the Revolutionary ideals in his book of 1791, VEsprit de la 
Revolution et de la Constitution (of 1791). He sets out there to answer 
a presumed challenge as to whether the new Constitution was the 
will of all. Saint-Just’s answer is firmly negative. It would be 
impossible, he goes on to say, that the change of the Social Contract 
should not divide into two camps, the “ fripons ” or the egoists, 
who stand to lose by the change, and the unfortunates who were 
oppressed under the old compact. But it would be an inadmissible 
abuse of the letter of the law to consider the resist^ce of some 
criminals as a part of the national will, since such resistance could 
not claim to be a legitimate opposition. Saint-Just goes much 
further. As a general rule, he declares, every will, even the 
sovereign vdll, inclined to perversion, is nil. Rousseau had not 
said all, when he described tlie general will as incommunicable, 
inalienable, eternal. The general will, to be such, must also be 
reasonable. In this respect Saint-Just quite mistakenly “ corrects ” 
Rousseau. The author of the Social Contract did not intend to 
say anything different firom what Saint-Just goes on to say, namely, 
that a will may be tyrannical, even if willed by all, and that it 
would be no less criminal for the sovereign to be “ tyrannized by 
himself” than by others. For in this case, the laws flowing from 
an impure source, the people would be hcentious, and each indi- 
vidual would be both a tyrant and a slave. “ La hbert^ d’un 
peuple mauvais est une perfidie generale, qui n’attaquant plus le 
droit de tous ou la souverainet^ morte, attaque la nature qu’elle 
reprdsente.” The objective content is equally essential for the 
concept of liberty. “ Libertc ! Liberte sacr^e ! ” — exclaims Saint- 
Just — “ tu serais peu de chose parmi les hommes, si tu ne les rendais 
qu’heureux, mais tu les rappelles k leur origine et les rends h la 
vertu.” Liberty deserves to be loved only to the extent that it 
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leads “ to simplicity through the power of virtue Otherwise 
liberty is noth^g but “ the art of human pride Cleady, the 
spontaneously expressed will of man or people cannot as such daim 
to be taken for granted as the exexdse of soverdgnty. All depends 
on its objective quali^, on its conforming to the general good^ the 
reasonable general will, and virttie ; all three in £iu:t meaning the 
same thii^, an objective standard. Who is to define it ? By what 
is it to be recognized ? How r^id or how flexible a standard is it 
likdy to be ? These are the vital, but unanswered, questions. 

At a later date in the debate on the Constitution of 1793, Saint- 
Just enunciated a totally different definition of the general will and 
one which shows an unmistakable awareness of the dangers inherent 
in the earlier conception. Saint-Just seemed now to remove aU 
objective quality from the generd will, reducing the question to 
a matter of counting votes and interests, all of which are explicitly 
recognized as valid. Moreover, the postulate of objectivity is 
violently assailed. “ La volont^ generale, proprement dite, et dans 
la langue de la liberte, se forme de la majorite des volont^s particu- 
lieres, individucllement recueillies sans une influence 6trang^ ; 
la loi, ainsi form&, consacre . . . I’interet general, de la majority 
des volontM a dfi rcsulter celle des int^rSts.” Saint-Just condemns 
die substitution of what he calls “ a speculative will ” for the real 
general will, of the philosophical view (“ vues de I’esprit ”) for 
the interests of the corps social. “ Les lois etaient Texpression du 
gout plutot que de la volont^ gdncrale.” Thus if the actual, 
expressed will of the people is not taken for the general will, and 
some allegedly objective, external idea is proclaimed to constitute 
the general wdl, the general will becomes depraved. Liberty no 
longer belongs to the people. It becomes a law alien to public 
prosperity. This is Athens voting at its twilight, without democracy, 
the loss of its freedom. This idea of Uberty, Saint-Just declares, 
if it prevails, wiU banish freedom for ever. He goes on to make an 
eloquent and terrible prophecy, which events vindicated to the letter. 

“ Cette hbert^ sortira du coctur ct deviendra le goflt mobile dc 
I’csprit ; la liberty sera con9ue sous toutes les formes de gouveme- 
ment possibles ; car dans I’inugination, tout perd ses formes 
naturcUes ct tout s’alt^re, et Ton y ctee dcs liberty comme les yeux 
cr^ent des figures dans les nuages . . . Dans vmgt ans le trdne 
soit r6tabU par les flucttiations et les illusions oSertes h. la volont^ 
g^ndrale devenue speculative.’* 

O.TJ>.— D 
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It took less than twenty years for Napoleon to make the claim 
that he embodied the general will of the French nation and to find 
theoretical support for k. 

Where does Saint-Just after all take his stand ? Is the general 
will to him what is actually willed by the people in flesh, whatever 
its contents, ** la volont 6 mat^rielle du peuple, sa volontd simul- 
taxiSe ”, the aim of which, as he says, is to consecrate the active 
interest of the greater number, and not their passive interest ? Or 
does the general will need the attribute of objective truth to become 
the general will, in which case the actual count of votes takes a 
second place behind the objective doctrine embodied in the 
enlightened ? 

Neither Robespierre nor Saint-Just ever stated their position 
quite unequivocally, but the latter attitude is implicit in their whole 
approach. As will be shown, Saint-Just’s definition of the general 
vrill, made in the course of the Constitutional debate in 1793, came 
not as an answer to the challenge of a “ speculative ” idea daiming 
to constitute the general will, but as an argument in a debate on 
the mode of organizing the expression of popular sovereignty, 
Robespierre’s insistence on the exclusion of those who do not bring 
with mem to the common pool and common effort their part of 
popular sovereignty, is a dear indication of his attitude. 

It is proposed to examine in the coming pages the development 
of the Jacobin attitude on this point throughout the Revolution 
as illustrated by the thought of the two leading and most representa- 
tive figures of Jacobin ^ctatorship, Robespierre and Saint-Just. 


(d) THE IDEA OF BALANCE — SAINT-JUST 

The evolution of Robespierre’s thinking on tliis matter is more 
interesting and more daborate than that of Saint-Just. He tvrestled 
with the problem for a much longer time than his yotmger friend, 
who, when he arrived on the central Revolutionary scene, found 
the dilemma largely resolved by circumstances. Robespierre was 
active at the centre of affairs fiom the very earliest days of the 
Revolution. Up to the period of the Convention Saint-Just was 
only an impatient onlooker of the great events firom his native little 
town, and no more than a local Revolutionary activist. This may 
explain why in the case of Robespierre the outline of his future 
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intdlcctual development is discernible quite early, whereas in the 
case of Saint-Just the passage from complacency in his book of 
to Revolutionary dictatorial extremism in 1793 appears abrupt and 
almost unexpected. Saint-Just made the passage from obscurity 
to supreme power in one leap. 

A fundamental difference between Robespierre and Saint-Just 
is revealed by a comparative analysis of their views in the pre>- 
Convendon ^riod. In spite of the far-reaching totalitarian impli- 
cations of Saintjust’s above quoted definition of the gmeral will, 
contained in his book on the 1791 Constitution, the underlying 
attitude of the work is the orthodox view of the day that the 
Revolution had been accomphshed in the sense that it had liberated 
the social forces and enabled them to set themselves freely into a 
harmonious pattern, the essmee of which is balance. Robespierre 
was never prepared to adopt this approach. To him the aim of the 
Revolution had not been achieved by giving the social and political 
forces a free play to reach a balance. He was not prepared to be 
content with letting the forces out and watchmg them. His whole 
attitude is donunated by the idea of a dynamic purpose. The 
Revolution constitutes the unfolding of this purpose. There is no 
question of a balance of forces. The decisive fact is the deadly 
struggle between two forces. Revolution and coimter-rcvolution, 
which between themselves sum up the whole of reahty. 

“ The omission of what you could do would be a betrayal of 
trust ... a c/ime of l^se-nation and l6se-humanity. More than 
that : if you do not do ail for Liberty, you have not done a thing. 
There are no two ways of being free : either you are entirely free 
or return to be a slave. The si ghtest opening left to despotism will 
re-estabhsh soon its power ’’—declared Robespierre in the debate 
in the Constituante on the fnuichise on August nth, 1791, when 
hotly opposing the followers of the ideology of equihbrium, who 
adopted the marc d' argent as a qualification for eligibility to the 
Legislative Assembly. 

It may be convenient to thn^w a glance at Saint-Just’s ideas in 
1791 fiist, before proceeding to Robespierre. The contrast be- 
tween the idea of balance and of Revolutionary purpose will thus 
be brought into sharp relief. 

Saint-Just speaks in glowing approval of the 1791 principles. 
France had produced a synthesis {coalisi) of democracy {itat civil), 
aristocracy (the legislative power), and monarchy (executive), hi 
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die best tradition of Montesquieu, Saint-Just eiqilains that a lam 
country like France must have a monarchical regime, as a c^ubuc 
would not suit it. At all events, the new Constitution was the 
nearest possible approximation in the conditions of France to a 
popular regime, with a minimum of monarchy, notwithstanding 
the formal supremacy of the executive power, necessitated also 
incidentally by the people’s love for the King. 

The new regime appears to Saint-Just to be eminently safe 
because of the essential sanity of die French people : presumption, 
which characterizes the English people and prevents the establishment 
of democracy in England, is not the principle of French democracy j 
violence is not the essence of French aristocracy ; and justice, not 
caprice, is the characteristic of the new French monarchy. 

“ Le chef d’oeuvre de I'Assembl^e Nationale est d’avoir temptfr^ 
cette democratie.” The golden balance, the right measure between 
a popular and despotic regime, has been achieved. The nation has 
been given the degree of Uberty necessary to its sovereignty, 
legislation has become popular through equality, and the monarchy 
had retained only enough power to be a vehicle of justice. “ The 
legislators of France have devised the wisest equilibrium.” 

Wisdom could not place too strong a barrier between the 
Legislative and Executive. But the deliberations of the Legislature 
should be submitted for royal acceptance so that the particular 
interests of the two powers should cancel each other out. An eye 
watching over the lawgiver himself, a power able to arrest his arm, 
is needed. This role can best be performed by an executive-head 
who does not change, and is the repository of laws and principles, 
which the instability of the legislators should not be allowed to 
upset. It would be absurd to consult the people in these delibera- 
tions, because of the slowness of the procedure, the people’s lack 
of prudence, and its vulnerability to evil influences. ‘ Where the 
£eet think, the arm deliberates, the head marches.” This is indeed 
out of tune with the plebiscitary tendencies of the 1793 Consti- 
tution. The judiciary, the best regulated and most passive organ 
of the State, should be vested with the supervision of the exercise 
of sovereignty. 

Saint-Just’s views on equality in 1791 are particularly significant. 
Complete equality like that established by Lycurgus — an equality 
suitable for the poverty of a republic — ^would produce a revolution 
or engender indolence in a country like France. The land would 
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luve to be divided and industry suppressed. A free industry was 
however the source of political r^ts, and inequality in &ct has 
always given birth to an ambition that is “ vertu *' in itselfl There 
is no social harmony with all men socially and economically equal 
.Natural equality would confuse society. There would be no 
authority, no obedience, and the people would dee to the desert. 
While abolishing abuses, the legislators have wisely respected 
interests. “ Et Ton a hien fait ; la propriete rend I’homme soi- 
gneux : elle attache les coeurs ingrats k la patrie.” 

As to pohtical equahty — the only form of equality suitable for 
France, a country built on commerce — ^its essence lies not in equal 
strength, but in the individual’s having an equal share in the sove- 
reignty of the people. Unlike Robespierre, Saint-Just nevertheless 
fuUy approves the division into active and passive citizens. The 
completely indigent class who would be classified as passive citizens 
and deprived of franchise is not large and would not be condemned 
to sterility, and the Constitution would benefit by not becoming too 
popular and anarchical. Possessed of independence and a chance 
of emulation, the poor will enjoy the social rights of namral 
equality, security and justice. The legislators had taken a wise 
course in not humiliating the poor, while making opulence un- 
necessary. It did not occur to Saint-Just or to most of his con- 
temporaries to enquire how many people were to be disfranchised 
under the scheme. He is content to observe that the inequality 
established by fire division into active and passive citizens docs not 
offend natural rights, but only social pretensions. 

Saint-Just’s analysis of the problem of the individual versus the 
State anticipates Benjamin Constant’s distinction between the 
legislators of antiquity and the spirit of modem liberty. The 
ancients wished that the happiness of the individtial should be de- 
rived fi-om the well-being of the State, the modems have an opposite 
attitude. The ancient State was based upon conquest, because it 
was small and surrovmded by inimical neighbours, and the fate of 
the individuals thus depended on the fortunes of the republic. 
The vast modem State has no ambitions beyond self-pre.scrvation 
and the happiness of its individual citizens. Following Rousseau 
closely, Saint-Just declares that the severity of tlic laws should 
correspond inversely to the size of the territory. The Rights of 
Man would liave proved the undoing of such small city-republics 
as Athens or Sparta. France, who has renounced conquests, is 
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strengthoied by the Rights of Man. “ Id la patiie s'oublie pour 
ses enfants.” 

The future prophet of the “ swift sword ” cannot forgive Rous- 
seau his justification of the death penalty. “ Quelque v^n^ration 
que m’impose Tautorit^ dc J. J. Rousseau, je ne te pardonne pas, 
6 grand homme, d’avoir justifi^ le droit de mort.” For if the right 
of sovereignty cannot be transferred, no more can man’s right over 
his own hife. Before passing a death sentoice, die Sodal Contract 
should be altered, because thd crime on which sentence was given 
was the result of an alteration in the contract. A repressive force 
cannot be a sodal law. As soon as the Sodal Contract is perverted, 
it becomes null and void, and then the people must assemble and 
form a new Sodal Contract for its regeneration. The Social Contract 
is, according to Rousseau, made for the preservation of the partners ; 
indeed, but for their conservation by vertu and not by force, says 
Saint-Just. In the circumstances of 1791 Saint-Just had no per- 
ception that his theory of balance was in the long run hardly 
compatible with his idea of the predicated general will. At all 
events, he presupposed an extremely wide area of common agree- 
ment, and consequently the margin of illegifimatc opposition was 
thought by him to be so narrow as not to deserve serious attention. 
As the common area, upon which the play of social forces could be 
allowed to move, grew narrower, the predicated general will 
became more rigidly defined, and the exclusions more numerous. 


(e) ROBESPIERRE AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PURPOSE 
— THE IDEA OF THE PEOPLE 

At first, the dynamic purpose of the Revolution was to Robes- 
pierre the unhalted advance towards the complete realization of 
the democratic ideal. Freedom of man and unrestricted popular 
sovereignty were supreme purposes. In the earUer phase of the 
Revolution, Robespierre was profoundly convinced that the people’s 
will, if allowed free, genuine and complete expression, could not 
fitil to prove identical with the true general will. “ L’int^rSt du 
peuple e’est le bien public . . . pour etre bon, le peuple n’a besoin 
que dc sc pr^ferer lui meme i ce qui n’est pas lui.^’ With this 
conviction of Robespierre’s went the all-pervading consciousness of 
a deadly struggle between the popular Revolutionary purpose and 
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the forces opposed to it, which could not be resolved by compromise, 
but only by total victory and subordination. 

The liberation of man ; the dignity of the human person ; 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people — ^meant 
things very real to Robespierre. They were almost tangible, visible 
objects to him. There is a ring of genuine fervour in Robespierre’s 
condemnation of the traditional distinction between rulers and 
subjects, ruling classes and oppressed classes, and in his impatient 
anger with snobbish pretensions, and with contempt for those 
beneath oneself. It is important to emphasize that, like Rousseau, 
Robespierre, when speaking of man’s cugiiity and freedom, means 
the absence of personal dependence, in other words, equality. 
Rousseau had said that man should be as independent as possible 
of any other person, and as dependent as possible «./n the State. 
Human dignity and rights are degraded, when man has to acknow- 
ledge another man as his superior, but not in equal dependence 
of ^ on the collective entity, or the people, on ourselves in brief. 
Throughout the ages, Robespierre says, the art of government was 
employed for the exploitation and subjugation of the many by the 
few. Laws were designed to perfect these attempts into a system. 
All the legislators, instead of endeavouring to release the popular 
forces and satisfy their longing for freedom, dignity, happiness and 
sdf-govemment, have always thought in terms of governmental 
power. Uppermost in their minds were precautions against popular 
discontent and insurrection, convinced as they were that the people 
are by definition bad and mutinous. “ L’ambition, la force et la 
perfidie ont ^td les Icgislateurs . . . asservi raison.” They pro- 
claimed reason to be nothing Out folly, equaUty to be anarchy. 
The vindication of natural rights became to them rebeUion, and 
nature was ridiculed as a chimera. “ C’cst a vous mamtenant de &ire 
la v6tre, e’est i dire de rendre Ics hommes heureux et libres par vos 
lois.” Robespierre denoimced all references to the Roman tribun- 
ate. This ancient and so much vatmted institution impUed the 
people’s bondage. As if the pv jplc needed special advocates to 
plead on its behalf before some superior powers and x higher 
tribunal ! The people had no desire of going on strike on the 
Mountain, and wait there till its grievances had been answered. 
The people was the master in its own house, and not a client or 

3 ucant. It intended to stay in Rome and expel the tyrants, 
so we see Robespierre almost alone in the Constituent Assonbly 
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%hting for universal suffrage. There was no stronger advocate of 
the principle of popular election of aU officers of State, administrative, 
judicial and other. He laid the greatest emphasis upon the spread 
of political consciousness in the masses, and encouraged its expression 
through the various channels — ^popular societies, the press, petitions, 
public discussions, demonstrations, and even extra-legal direct action 
by the people. Robespierre’s determined stand against the death 
penalty and his fervent defence of .the unrestricted freedom of the 
press were not only a struggle for Values good in themselves, but 
a fight against the instruments of traditional governmental tyranny, 
and for means of popular self-expression. 

It was in the very nature of a government “ not of the people ” 
never to be satiated with power. Every government “ not of the 
people ” was a vested interest against the people. The evils of 
society never come from the people, always from the government. 
“ e’est dans la vertu ct dans la souverainete du peuple qu’il faut 
chercher un preservatif centre les vices et Ic despotisme du gouveme- 
ment.” The first object of a Constitution is to protect the people 
from its own government and their abuses. Robespierre was of 
coune out of tune with Montesquieu’s idea of the separation of 
powers, reaffirmed by the Constituent Assembly. For whatever 
the Constitutional devices for subordinating the Executive to the 
Legislature ^opted by the Assembly, there remained nevertheless 
in the 1791 Constitution the fact of a permanent head of the 
Executive, unelectcd, primeval, so to say, in the same way as the 
people was in regard to the Legislative power. 

The British system appeared to Robespierre a fraud and a plot 
against the people. In the past, in the era of bondage, the idea 
may have been to temper tyranny by creating tension between 
the various governmental agencies and sowing discord among the 
various powers. But the aim of the Revolution was to extirpate 
tyranny altogether, and to let the people rule. Robespierre was 
at heart a Republican before he ever knew it. 

Robespierre was filled with a constant anxiety not to allow 
the ^encies of power to fall into the hands of the Executive. In 
those hands they were bound to become anti-popular counter- 
revolutionary forces. There could be little hesitation for him as to 
what attitude to take up on such questions as the royal veto and 
the royal sanction for Legislative decrees. In his determination to 
neutralize the Executive’s power to do harm, Robespierre fought 
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to di^uive the Elii^ of every possible prerogative. This vm coir* 
sistraitly his line on every issue that came im in the great constitu- 
tional debates of 1789-91 on the reform of the French State. He 
was, for instance, against the royal command of the National 
Guards. He violently condemned the employment of the old 
Mardchaussee and its officers, recruited from the Annie de Ugne 
under royal command, for police duties and functions of justice 
of the peace (regular judges of the peace were to be elected). 
Robespierre demanded that military courts be composed of an 
equal number of officers and men, for otherwise the courts mardal, 
consisting of officers alone, would be punishing patriotic soldiers, 
tmder the guise of penalties for indiscipline. In all the incidents 
which occurred in the first two or three years of the Revolution 
between popular demonstrations and the police Robespierre invari- 
ably took the side of the former, accusing the authorities and the 
police of counter-revolutionary designs, provocation or ill-will. As 
if by definition any popular riot was the expression of the people's 
righteous anger, and every action of the authorities counter- 
revolutionary. The question as to who is the nation, and who is 
not “ of the nation ”, whether the nation is the sum total of persons 
born on French soil, a community of faith, or is equivalent to the 
people as a social category, is not yet decided. It was to unfold 
itsdf gradually. But already at the time Robespierre’s conception 
of the nation had no room for corporate bodies. The nation, as 
Rousseau and Sieyfe had taught, recognized no other components 
than individuals. The nation thus composed was a collective and 
yet monolithic personality, with one interest and one general will. 
Corporate bodies equated with partial wills were not “ of the 
nation ”. They were directly opposed to, or at least at variance 
with, the general good. Although not a militant and-clerical, 
Robespierre would not thus allow the Church to continue as a 
separate corporation. He supported the idea of clerical marriage, 
and insisted that bishops shoidd be elected not by the clergy alone, 
but, like any other pubUc servants, by the people of the diocese, 
spiritual and lay. Robespierre demanded guarantees that the 
National Guards not only would not fall tmder the ‘control of 
the administration, but would be prevented from forming an esprit 
de corps. Officers were to be changed every two years. External 
marks were not to be worn off duty. Robespierre demanded an 
dected jury for civil cases in the same way as for criminal cases, 
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because he feared the esprit de corps which a professicHia! body 
of ju^es was bound to develop. Robespierre made no protest 
against the ban on trade unions in the famous Loi Le Chapdier pro- 
mulgated in defence of the homogeneity of the national will and 
the national mterest. 


It was only gradually that Robespierre came to brand a social 
class as being not “ of the nation Siey^ had condemned the 
privileged orders for placing themselves outside the national com- 
munity. After the abolition of feudal privileges, it became a s^ 
of good Revolutionary sentiment to emphasize the unity of me 
French nation and to depreciate anything that might discriminate 
for or against any part of the community by assigning to it a special 
status. The French nation was composed of Frenchmen, and not of 
classes or castes. Even before this principle was finally violated 
by the disfranchisement of the poorer classes, Robespierre became 
acutely aware of the fact that national unity was giving way to a 
split into two warring social classes, the haves and the have-nots. He 
was at first desperately anxious to prevent it, not only by vehement 
opposition to the marc d’ argent. He fought for the admission of 
the poor into the National Guard, insisted on the eligibility of the 
poor as members of jury, made a determined and sticcessful stand 
against a bah on petitions by passive citizens. He repeatedly warned 
the Assembly that if the agencies of power were to be reserved to 
one class, they would inevitably become instruments of class domina^ 
tion and oppression. France would become divided into two 
separate nations, and the subjugated people would fed no obligation 
to their country. They would become aUens. He scoffed the 
defenders of the marc d* argent, attributing to them the idea that 
“ human society should be composed exclusively of proprietors, to 
the exclusion of men ”. Robespierre was to go through a fateful 
evolution in this respect. Having started with passionate opposition 
to the exdusion of the lower strata from the body of the sovereign 
and poUtically active nation, an opposition based on the idea of the 
sacred and equal rights of man, he finished by declaring the popular 
masses alone the nation, and by virtually outlawing the rich, if not 
the bourgeoisie as a whole. The “ nation ” came to be identified 
with the ** people ”, ” this large and interesting class, hitherto called 
* the people' . . . the natural friend and the indispensable champion 
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of liberty . . . neither corrupted by luxury, nor depraved by pdici^ 
nor carried away by ambition, nor troubled by those passions whidi 
are inimical to equality . . . generous, reasonable, magnanimous 
and moderate 

Far from accepting the idea of equilibrium between the sodal 
forces, Robespierre labours under an acute awaroiess of a mortal 
struggle whicn is being waged with no respite. The counter- 
revolution is conceived by him as an actual, or latent, permanent 
conspiracy. It is lurking in the dark comers, scheming, plotting, 
waiting only for an opportunity, insidiously preparing its forces. 
Robespierre cannot help viewing every issue, even prima facie a 
neutral problem, from the same and sole angle of the oppor- 
tunities it offers, and tlie perils it holds out, to either of the two 
combatants. Whatever widens the area of popular sovereignty 
and democracy is a gain for the Revolution, a position won on the 
road to victory, a defeat and loss to the counter-revolution. All the 
same, although Robespierre has a permanent dynamic objective, and 
not just a pragmatic party programme, he is also a tactician. In a 
war the objective is fixed, but the tactics may change. No tactical 
move should be judged in isolation and on its own ; the wider 
context is what determines the significance as well as the moral 
character of a particular move. And so Robespierre, the tactician, 
at times considers a slight retreat an improvement of the democratic 
position. He declared himself the defender of the Constitution of 
1791, many provisions of which he had originally opposed bitterly. 
He frowned upon premature Republican propaganda. A believer 
in popular direct action, he is conscious of the ambushes and provo- 
cations that the counter-revolution is scheming, and warns the people 
not to expose itself, while the enemy is too strong, to the diarge of 
anarchy, calling for suppression by police action. 

Robespierre may be regarded as the father of the theory which 
operates with the basic distinction between a people’s war md a 
counter-revolutionary war. Brissot and the Girondists wanted war, 
because they hoped tliat a national emergency, heightened by pro- 
selytizing enthusiasm, would sweep away all counter-revolutionary 
sentiment and plotting, unite the nation, and then carry the Revolu- 
tion across Europe. True to his general line of thought, Robespierre ’ 
judged the question of war from the angle of the irreconmablc 
conflict between Revolution and counter-revolution. It seemed to 
him dear that in the case of war, the armed forces, the concentration 
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of wartime powers, the patriotic amdetv and pride engendered by 
a national emergency, were bound to be utilized by me counter- 
revolution as weapons to crush the Revolution, in alliance with 
foreign courts. Robespierre himself would have liked to turn the 
war into a people’s war, that is, into an opportunity for the establish- 
ment of a popular regime based on Revolutionary stringency and 
mihtary discipline. This could open the way to purges, and to a 
complete reshuffling of the officer cprps and the administration, and 
perhaps sweep away the throne idtogether. Robespierre never 
ceased to think and fed that “ if we do not destroy them, they will 
annihilate us “ They ” were not necessarily men, individuals, 
although the tone of violent personal invective and denunciation is 
calculated to suggest this, but a criminal system as such, collective 
forces, of which the individual criminal was only a representative 
sample. 

Thus after the flight of the King, Robespierre is less concerned 
with the King’s actual offence than with the lesson of more general 
significance contained in the ftight : the fict that Louis comd not 
have made his escape, if there had been no powerful forces to 
cncoturt^e and help him. The existaice and stren^ of these forces, 
just revealed, was what mattered most m Robespierre’s opinion. 

This attitude determined Robespierre’s conception of justice as 
it found an expression in his speeches on- the reform of the judicial 
system and above all on the trial of the King. The problem is 
of ftindamental importance. Is there such a thing as objective, 
independent justice based upon a code that has noting to do with 
the tug of war between cont^ding social and poUtical forces, and 
employs the sole criterion of strict evidence ? Or is justice to be 
considered in reference to the political struggle that is on, as a 
weapon of the victorious patty ? Robespierre clearly inclined to 
the latter conception. It was not cynicism on his part, not a disr- 
belief in objective justice altogether. On the contrary. He was 
only convinced that all justice was, in the widest sense of the 
word, embodied in one party, and none in the other, by definition. 
The question of evidence was really secondary. Whether the actual 
crime was actually conunitted in the way envisaged in the criminal 
code was not all that matt^^. What really mattered more was 

system as a whole is a crime and a 
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Standing conspiracy. “ A King cannot role innocently/’ Lotus 
must die dut die Republic should live. ” Une mesuie de salut 
public k prendre, un acte de providence nadomle k exercer” 
(Robespierre). As early as October, 1790, Robespierre was instru- 
mental in setting up a supreme court to deal with charges of 
l^se-nation. The Tribunal was to have the power to destroy all 
counter-revolutionary designs, and be composed of “ fiioids of 
the Revolution Judges were to Robespierre magistiates of the 
Government ; in a free country, functionaries elected by the people. 
Their domain and the basis of their judgment was not a special 
science of jurisprudence, but the laws of the Constitution. “ Indeed, 
the word jurisprudence ought to be struck out of the French vocabu- 
lary. In a state possessing a constitution and a legislature the courts 
need no jurisprudence but the text of the law.” Thus the nation 
as the source of all laws was to be the sole interpreter of the Con- 
stitudon and sole censor over the courts, and not some ind^endent 
body. This line of thought was to lead to the precedence given 
under the system of terror to patriotic consdoice and popular 
instinct over legal competence and legal proof. Furthermore, in 
this whole approach there is already impUed the Terrorist concept 
of “ suspect ”, a person being considered guilty, before having 
been convicted on any particular charge, simply because of member- 
ship of a class of people, and because of past affiliations. On the 
eve of his death on the guillotine one of the architects of Jacobinism, 
Desmoulins, was to discover the enormity of this conception of 
justice. “ II n’y a point de gens suspects, il n’y a que des pr^venus 
de d^lits fixes par la loi,” he wrote. 



chapter Three 

VOLONT^ UNE 

{a) DIRECT DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

It is not surprising that as a faithful disciple of Rousseau Robespierre 
was not prepar^ to recognize the decision of a representative 
assembly as expressing the md of popular will which is identical 
with the general wiU. Parliaments were in the same category as 
other vested interests and corporations, although formally emanating 
from the choice of the people. A representative assembly elected 
on the basis of a property qualification, such as the Legislative 
Assembly, was certainly not “ of the people Without, as he 
stated, going the whole way with Rousseau, nevertheless Robespiene 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that an assepibly, once elected, 
even if chosen on a free ballot, was sovereign and its authority 
unquestionable. The absolute independence of a parliamentary 
assembly was “ representative despotism There is always the 
danger that the people might be afflicted with as many enemies 
as it had deputies. Robespierre’s motion of self-renunciation on 
the ineligibility of members of the Constituent to the Legislative 
Assembly was motivated by the fear that if the same people were 
elected, die Legislative Assembly would become a permanent vested 
interest. 

Robespierre searched for safeguards against “ representative 
despotism ”. They were two : constant popular control over the 
Legislative body, and direct democratic action by the people. 
Robespierre dreamt of an assembly hall with a public gallery large 
enough to contain twelve thousand spectators. Under the eyes of 
so large a sample of the people, no deputy would dare to defend 
anti-popular interests. On the one hand, Robespierre insisted that 
any obstacles put in the way of the people in a free choice of repre- 
sentatives were useless, harmful and dangerous. On the other hand, 
he strongly approved of any rule that was calculated to protect die 
people from the “ misfortunes of a bad choice ”, and the corruption 
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of its deputies. At one time Robespierre demanded a fundamental 
law whereby at fixed and firequent int»vals the primary assemblies 
would be cwed upon to pass judgmoit upon the conduct of dieir 
deputies. These assemblies wae to have the power to revoke dieir 
unraithful representatives. Moreover, once in session, the primary 
assemblies would act as the sovereign in council, and use the 
opportunity to express their views on any matter concerning the 
public good. No power could interfere with the exercise of direct 
popular sovereignty by the nation in council. “ Ce peu d'articles 
tr^s simples, et ^uis^ dans les premiers prindpes de la Constitudon 
suffiront pour raifermir et pour assurer h jamais le bonheur et la 
liberty du peuple fran^ais.” 

Robespierre fulminated pardcularly against an alliance between 
the Legisladve and the Execudve, wmeh to him could only mean 
a plot against the people. The exercise of executive powers by an 
elected body was to Robespierre the worst of all despotisms, an 
ol^archy. He dreaded most the modem system, where a cabinet 
emanating from the majority of the assembly works in dose touch 
with, and is supported by, its own party. He was himself later in 
1793 to become the father of the theory of Revolutionary govern- 
ment exercised by the Convention through conunittees, a system, 
as he put it, as new as the Revolution itself, not to be found in 
any treatises on political sdence. With an eye on the Rolandist 
Ministry, the Incorruptible condemned in severest terms the state of 
affairs in which party leaders and members of the cabinet manage 
everything behind the . cenes in caucuses and ministerial conclaves. 
Under such a system the will of the people becomes falsified, and 
the majorities achieved by such machinations are illegitimate. The 
laws voted upon in this way represent a fictitious, and not a genuine, 
expression of the general will. The general will, constant and pure, 
the sole depositary of which is the people, must neither be arrogated 
by a party-ctun-cabinet plot to perpetuate “ representative despot- 
ism ”, nor become identified witii the selfish impulses of ephemeral 
assemblies. Robespierre expressed impatience with the acceptance 
of numerical majority in the assembly as soverdgn. The general 
will, the will of the truly popular majority, is not identified with 
parliamentary majority or minority. Tlie majority in the real saise 
is where the true general will resides, even if that happens to be 

expressed by a numerical minority. There was only one step from 
this essentially anti-parliamentary programme to the justification 
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of direct popular action in the name of the sacred principle that 
the people have not only a right, but the duty, to re^t oppression 
and despotism, to rise activdy against the plots of government and 
treacherous intrigues by unfidthiul representatives. It is vital for 
Liberty to be free to exercise reasonable censorship over the acts of 
the Legislative body. The National Assembly itself is subject to 
the general will, and when it contradicts it (the general will), the 
Assembly can no longer continue to exist.” The mandatories of the 
people have to be placed in a portion that would make it impossible 
for them to harm liberty. As the people of Paris were nearest to 
the seat of power, they and their representative bodies, the Commune 
and the Sections, were duty bound to act as the watchdogs of the 
millions of people in the provmces. This was Robespierre’s attitude 
in the crisis of August loth, 1792, as well as in the events which a 
year later caused me exclusion of the Girondist deputies from the 
Convaidon, when the President of the Convention, the Jacobin 
H^rault de S^chelles, yielded to the armed msurgmts with the words 
that the force of the people was identical with the force of reason. 

On May 26th, 1793, Robespierre said in his speech at the Jacobin 
Club that ” when the people is oppressed, and when it has nobody 
to rely upon but itself, he would be a coward who would not caU 
upon it to rise. When all the laws are violated, when despotism 
has reached its climax, when good faith and shame are trampled 
upon, then it is the duty of the people to rise. That moment has 
arrived : our enemies arc openly oppressing the patriots ; they 
wish, in the name of law, to plunge the people into misery and 
bondage. ... I know of only two modes of existence for the 
people : to govern itself, or to entrust the task to mandatories.” 
The popular deputies who wish for responsible government are 
being oppressed. The people must come to the Convention to 
protect them against the corrupt deputies. “ I declare,” exdaims 
Robespierre, ” that having received from the people the mandate 
to defend its rights, I regard as oppressor him who interrupts me, 
or refuses me the right to speak, and I declare that alone I put myself 
into a state of insurrection against the president and all the members 
sitting in the Convention. Contempt having been shown for the 
sans-culottes, 1 put myself into a state of insurrection against the 
corrupt deputies.” Three days later, again at the Jacobins, Robes- 
pierre went further : ” Si la commrme de Paris, en particulier, k 
qui est con££ sp^cialement le soin dc d^fendre les inter6ts de cette 
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gtandle cit^, n*en appdle TOint runivers entiar de la 
dirig^ contre la libatt par les plus vik compirateurs, si la commune 
de Paris ne s’unit au peuple, ne forme pas avec lui une ^tioite 
alliance, elle viole le premita: de ses devom.” An uprising of the 
people follows a pattern and has its technique. 

Of the represeiuative institutions of the people of Paris, the 
Commune and the Sections, only the Commune was an dected 
and clearly defined body. The Sections were the public meetings 
of the inhabitants of the various districts. The duect democracy 
was a casually assembled body of men. The Sections were asddu- 
ously attended and dominated by the Revolutionary activists and 
enthusiasts, in fiict by a small minority. At the moment of crisis a 
Central Revolutionary Committee of the Sections is formed, usually 
strengthened by provincial activists, fidiris who happen to be in 
Paris. The members of this Insurrectionary Committee are in every 
case obscure, third- and fourth-rate people. For it is supposed to be 
an uprising of the anonymous, inarticulate masses. In the back- 
ground are the Jacobin leaders to direct, give inspiration and define 
die programme. The Central Insurrectionary Committee of the 
people in insurrection create a Revolutionary Commune by re- 
placing the old one, or by declaring the existing body to have become 
Revoludonary. Such a declaradon marks, as said once before, the 
outbreak of the uprising of the soverdgn people against oppression. 
The people are now to exercise direedy their sovereign right:. The 
elected representadves of the Nadon^ Assembly must stand aside 
or yield to the will of the represented. This is the pattern followed 
on August loth, 1792, and May 3xst to June 2nd, 1793. On the 
earlier occasion Robespierre calls upon his Jacobin diends to “ engage 
their secdons to let the Assembly know the real will of the people ; 
and in order to discover that to maintain reladons with the 
popular sociedes that is to say the clubs, where popular opinion 
is formed. 

Robespierre repeats the same call on May 8th, 1793. His 
speeches on the eve of the two insurrections consdtute die poUdeal 
plank of the insurgents, whether they refer to them or not. On 
August 15th, 1792, Robespierre, who is not a member of the 
Assembly, heads die deputadon of the insurgoit people to die< 
Legisladve Assembly to remind the representadves of the people 
that the people is not “ asleep ”. The popular demands in 1793 to 
expel die Girondist depudes, to limit die firanchise to sans-culottes^ 
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to arm sans-euhtte Revolutionary armies everywhere to watch over 
die counter-revolutionaries, and to pay poor patriots for dudes per- 
formed in the defence of liberty, come straight from Robespierre’s 
earlier statements. On June 8th, 1793, when an attempt is made 
by Bar^e at the Convention to cancel the emergency state of 
iosurrecdon in Paris, Robespierre insists that the insurrecdon must 
be made to spread to the whole country, because the country could 
no longer sufeer the “ disorder that had been reigning The 
popular Revolutionary auduMdes, the Comitis de survemince and 
the Revoludonary armies must remain to maintain order, safeguard 
freedom and keep the aristocrats in check. 

Robespierre did not deny that such direct acdon by self- 
appointed guardians of the people’s freedom entailed anarchical 
violence. But the attitude of jusdee of the peace did not befit the 
solemn nature of a Revolution and the supremacy of the Revolu- 
tionary purpose. Revolutionary events have to be judged by the 
Convention “ en I^gislateurs du monde ”, declared Robespierre on 
November 5 th, 1792, in his speech against Louvet, who tried to 
indict him for his part in the events of the last few months, and 
accused him of aspiring to dictatorship. A Revolution cannot be 
accomplished without Revolutionary violence. It was not possible 
” apres coup, marquer le point precis od doivent se briser les 
flots dc rinsurrection populaire ”. If one particular act of popular 
violence and coercion was to be condemned as illegal, then all other 
Revolutionary events, the Revolution root and branch, would have 
to be declared a crime. “ Why do not you put on trial all at the 
same time, the munidpahty, the electoral assemblies, the Paris 
Sections, and all those who followed our example ? For all these 
things have been illegal, as illegal as the Revolution, as unlawful as 
the destruction of the throne and of the Bastille, as illegal as Uberty 
itself.” These were unanswerable ai^uments, once the people was 
recognized as the supreme and permanently active agent in politics. 

The “people” became here a vague mystical idea. At one 
moment it appears as an avalanche forging dbiead, swallowing up 
all in its Way, acting with monumentd ruthlesmess. At another 
Robespierre presents it as modest, magnanimous and humane, 
the depositary of all virtues, schooled in the sdiool of sorrow 
and humiliation. No knots of power or nests of influoice were 
to be lefr to hamper the march of the people, or distort its selfe- 
expression. 
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As late as spring, 1793, Saint-Just showed himsdif still obsessed 
with the sacredness of the principle of unlimited popular sdlf- 
e^^ression and the fear of governmental power appropriated by a 
small group of rulers. The occasion on which he voiced these 
sentiments was the discussion on a draft of Constitution submitted 
on behalf of the Girondists by Condorcet. The plan contained two 
in^ortant features : a Legidative Assembly elected indirectly by 
departmental councils, and an Executive Council on a direct popular 
vote. Both suggestions were rgected by Saint-Just in the name 
of the indivisibility of the general will, the only guarantee of a 
“ vigorous government ” and a “ strong constitution ”, very char- 
acteristic and strange epithets for a system under which the Execu- 
tive was to have no power at all. The Girondist project of an 
Executive Council elected directly by the people appeared to Saint- 
Just the most dangerous threat of dl to the unity of the Republic and 
popular sovereignty. The Legislative and the Executive would not 
only both be elected, and thus rivals, but the latter, being derived 
from direct election, would be endowed with a higher prestige than 
the indirectly chosen Assembly. Moreover, whereas in the past the 
Ministers were outside the Executive Council, and did not form a 
cabinet deliberating together and acting as a collectively responsible 
body, the new project Hd down that the Executive Council and the 
Ministers were to form one and the same body. In short, the 
Council was to be an elected, deliberating body, executing its own 
decisions. ” Le conseU est le ministre de ses propres volontes . . . 
sa vigilance sur lui-meme est Ulusoire.” Apart from the heresy of 
an elected Executive, the elected Ministers enjoying also parliamen- 
tary privilege, the people wouid also be without any guarantees 
against them. The Ministers would shield each other through 
Ministerial solidarity, and the Legislature would remain without 
powers, and indeed, without anything to do, since the Executive 
Council was also to be a deliberative council. In two years, Saint- 
Just thought, the Assembly would be suspended, and the Executive 
Council would reign supreme and without restrictions of a funda- 
mental law. The Coimcil would have enormous powers at its 
disposal. Its members would be the true representatives of the 
people, the armies would be under its control, all means of propa- 
ganda, intimidation and corruption in its hands. Only powerful 
and famous men known to each other would be elected to ferm 
in doe course a hereditary body of patricians sharing between 
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themselves the &cecutive power. All hope for a people’s govern- 
ment would have to he given up. There would again be rulers 
and subjects. 

Saint-Just’s own plan oivisaged an Assembly elected by direct 
suffrage, and an Executive Council chosen by secondary electoral 
assemblies, and subordinated to the Assembly. The Executive 
Coimcdl and the Ministers were to be forbidden to form one body, 
and furthermore the Ministers, who weie to be especially appointed, 
were to be forbidden to form a cabinet, in case they should become 
a “ cabal ”. Saint-Just went so far as to forbid the Assembly to 
divide itself into committees, to appoint special commissions from 
its own members, except to report on special matters, or to carry 
out delegated functions. No way was to be opened for the develop- 
ment of partial wills. The general will of the sovereign must not 
be filsified by distilling or diluting processes. The general will is 
one and indivisible. 

The Jacobin type of democratic perfectionism such as was partly 
embodied in the Constitution of 1793, especially in regard to plebis- 
citary approval of laws voted by the Legislative, and to* the people's 
right to resist oppression, was calculated to lead to anarchism : a 
direct democracy with thousands of sections throughout France in 
permanent session, bombarding the National Assembly with resolu- 
tions, protests, petitions, and above all deputations with the right tj 
address the House ; revoking and re-electing deputies ; a permanent 
national referendum broken up into small local plebiscites ; an 
Executive always suspect, and with no power to act ; a Legislative 
bullied and blackmailed by outside and frequently armed interfer- 
ence ; finally, sporadic outbreaks of popular violence against con- 
stitutional authorities ; massacres such as the September massacres 
of the suspects, with the people’s instinct as the sole judge of their 
necessity and timeliness, and the sole sanction to give them legality 
and justification. 

This democratic perfectionism was in fact inverted totahtarian- 
ism. It was dbe result not of a sincere wish to give every shade of 
opinion a chance to assert itself, but the outcome of an expectation 
that the fruit of democratic sovereignty stretched to its limit would 
be a single will. It was based on a fenatical belief that there could 
be no more than one legitimate popular will. The other wills stood 
condemned a priori as partial, s^fish and illegitimate. The andoits 
have already understood, and indeed witness^ the phra^omenon of 
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extreme: democracy leading straight to personal tyranny. Modem 
experience has added one link, the role of the totalitaxianr-demooratic 
vanguard in a plebiscitary regime, posing as the people. The 
fervour and ceasdess activity of the bencvers, on die one hand, and 
intiinidation practised on opponents and the lukewarm, on the other, 
are the instruments by which the desired “ general will is made to 
appear as the will of all. Only one voice is heard, and it is voi<^ 
with such an insistence, vehemence, self-righteous fervour and a 
tone of menace that all the other voices are drowned, cowed and 
silenced. Robespierre was the chief engineer of this type of popular 
self-expression m the elections to the Convention in Paris during the 
undisputed dictatorship of the insurrectionary Commune, with 
“ vote par appel nominal ”, open voting, ban on opposition journals, 
pubhcadon of names of people who had signed royahsf petitions, 
the scrutiny of electoral lists, and the exclusion of electors and 
elected thought unorthodox. The result was that only a small 
minority of the Paris voters recorded their vote, in some sections 
hardly more than a twentieth of the electorate. Only a tenth voted 
in the whole of France. The Jacobin Constitution of 1793 was 
approved by barely two miUion votes out of the seven entitled to 
vote. In Paris nobody voted against, in the departments only 
fifteen to sixteen thousand. It was at once suspended and put into 
a glass case in the hall of the Convention. 

Let the people speak, for their voice is the voice of God, the 
voice of reason and of the general interest ! Robespierre clung 
with tenacity to his faith in the equation of hberty and virtue, but 
even his fiuth had to give way to the painful reahzation that this may 
not always be the case. He thus put up a ferocious and successful 
fight against an appeal to the people on the fate of Louis XVI, 
demanding first guarantees that “ bad citizens, moderates, feuillants 
ar J aristocrats would be given no access ” to the primary assemblies 
and would be prevented from misleading and playing upon the 
tender feelings of the people. For the aim is not to let the people 
speak, but to insure that they vote well, and bad voters are excluded. 

Saint-Just considered that an appeal to the people on the fate of 
the King would be tantamount to a writ for restoration of the 
Monarchy. Anti-parliamentarian under the Legislative Assembly, 
Robespierre became in time a staunch defender of the supremacy of 
the Convention, especially after the expulsion of the Girondists. He 
opposed bitterly the suggestion that the Convention should dissolve. 
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after having voted the Constitution of 1793, for the preparation of 
which it had been elected. The purified Convention (after the 
expulsion of the Girondists) would be replaced by envoys of Pitt 
and Coburg, he claimed. At one time a defender of the principle 
that the Sections should remain in permanent session, he later helped 
to reverse it. The argument was mat after the people had won and 
obtained their own revolutionary popular government, there was 
no need any more for direct democratic supervision and vigilance. 
The permanence of the Sections, which formerly secured such control, 
would now be an opportunity for counter-revolutionary intriguers 
and idlers to corrupt public opinion and to plot against the Govenv* 
ment, while the good honest sans-culottes were away in the fields 
and workshops. Robespierre came to admit to himself that the 
people could not be trusted to voice its real will. In his famous 
confidential Catechism Robespierre declared that the gravest obstacle 
to Liberty and the greatest opportunity for the counter-revolution- 
ary forces was the people’s lack of enlightenment. One of the most 
important causes of the people’s ignorance was the people’s misery. 
When win the people become enlightened ? he asked himself. 
When they have bread and when the rich and the Government will 
have ceased to hire perfidious journalists and venal speakers to 
mislead them. 

This line of thought carries with it far-reaching impli itions, 
which were to be fuUy grasped and systematized by Babeuf and the 
'^gaux. What in effect Robespierre was saying was tliat as long as 
the people were hungry, dominated and misled by the rich, their 
recorded opinions could not be taken as reflecting the true will of 
the sovereign. From the point of view of real democracy and the 
true general will the task was therefore not just to let the people 
speak, freely and spontaneously, and then to accept their verdict as 
final and absolute. It was first to create the conditions for a true 
expression of the popular will. This involved the satisfaction of 
the people’s material needs, popular education, and above all the 
elimination of evil influences, in other words, opposition. Only 
after that would the people be called to vote. There could be no 
doubt about the way they would vote then. In the meantime the 
will of the enlightened vanguard was the real will of the people. 

There was thus no necessary inconsistency between the earlier 
emphasis on the active and permanent exercise of popular sovereignty 
and the later dictatorial policies of the enhghtened vanguard — 
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Robespierre and his colleagues. The general will commanded 
di&rent attitudes at di£[erent times. It spoke every time through 
Robespierre. 

There was the need to mobilize and to stir the masses in order 
to enable the Revolutionary vanguard to carry out the real wiU of 
the people. Once the vanguard had come into power, it must be 
givm freedom to realize that will in all its purity. The a priori 
consult of the masses to what the vanguard would do may be taken 
for granted, and if so, the perpetuation of popular political activity, 
uimecessary in the new conditions, would only, as said before in 
another context, give a chance to counter-revolutionary cunning. 


{b) LIBERTY AS AN OBJECTIVE PURPOSE 

The nearer the Jacobins were to power, the stronger grew their 
insistence on the conception of hberty as a set of values and not as 
merely the absence of constraint. The general will acquired an 
objective quahty, and the reference to the actual exercise of popular 
sovereignty as the essential mode of arriving at the general will came 
to be less often repeated. 

It is only fur to the Jacobins to emphasize in this connection the 
supreme crisis of the Revolution, which they were called upon to 
face in 1793 . The country was in deadly peril from invasion. The 
federalist uprisings in Lyons. Bordeaux, Toulon, Marseilles, Nor- 
mandy and elsewhere, the success of the Vendeean revolt, the break- 
down of the circulation of commodities, the inflation caused by the 
collapse of the assignats, the paper money, combined to create an 
atmosphere of fanaticism, fear, excitement, suspicion and general 
emergency. Yet, these factors, grave no doubt as they were, could 
not in themselves account for the regime of terror, without the 
permanent totalitarian disposition of Jacobinism. Without die 
Radical, single-minded faith in thdr embodying the sole truth, the 
Jacobms could not have found die courage and strength to build 
up and sustain their regime of terror. Without their ever more 
narrowly defined orthodoxy, there would have been no need to 
brand so many as, and indeed to turn so many into, enemies of the 
Revolution. The Terror continued unabated even after the decisive 
victories of the Revolution over all its enemies, external and internal, 
in October, 1793. It fell to Saint-Just, as rapporteur on the most 
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important issues of the Revolution in the years to start the 

process of red^inii^ the Revolutionary idea of Uberty. His first 
major pronouncement on this matter was the ^rnous speech on 
supplies, November 23rd, 1792. 

The alarming state of French finances and economy in genera] 
was attributed by Saint-Just to the “ essor ” of Uberty that foUowed 
the outbreak of die Revolution, and to “ la difficult^ de retablit 
r^conomie au milieu de la vigueur et deTinddpendance de I’esprit 
public. L’inddpendance arm^e centre I’ind^pendance n’a plus de 
foi, plus de juge . . . toutes les volont^s isolees n’en obUgent 
aucune.” Liberty was at war with morality and order. There was 
a danger of anarchy. To counteract this anarchy of isolated wills, 
Saint-Just at first resorted to grand invocations of national solidarity 
and to the argument that the interests of everyone had become so 
intertwined with the fortunes of the Revolution that its collapse 
would spell universal doom. 

“ II ttut que tout le monde oublie son interet et son orgueil. 
Lc bonheur et I’int^rSt particulier sont une violence k I’ordrc 
social, quand ils ne sont point une portion de I’int^rSt et du bon- 
heur public. Oubliez-vous vous-mSmes. La revolution fran^aise 
est plac^e entre im arc de triomphe et un ecueil qui nous briserait 
torn. Votre interet vous commande de ne point vous diviser.” 
Whatever the differences of opinion among the patriots, tae 
tyrants would not take any notice of them. “We win togethet 
or perish together.” The self-interest of everyone commands him 
to forget his personal good. Personal salvation is only possible 
through general salvation. All personal interest and welfare must 
be sunk in the general pool. 

From this appeal to the enUghtened self-interest of everyone, 
Saint-Just comes to the idea of a RepubUc that represents objective 
values of its ovm, and in such an integrated form as to prevent the 
independence of wills. The Repubuc envisaged by him would 
“ enibrace all relations, all interests, all rights, all duties ” and would 
assure an “ allure commune ” to all parts of the State. Liberty, the 
opposite of independence, becomes now “ I’ob^issance de chacun ] 
rWmonie individuelle et homog^nc du corps entier This con- 
ception is translated into a “ Republique une et indivisible . . . 
avec I'enti^re abstraction de tout lieu et toutes personnes The 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic is thus transformed intc 
something that is prior even to the Social Contract. It is an essentia 
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part of the objective general will and liberty, out df the readi of 
the transient of passing mortals. The whole <x>mes before its 
components. “ A Republic, one and indivisible, is in the very 
nature of liberty ; it would not last more than a moment, if it was 
based upon a fragile convention between men.” 

This was another reason for Saint-Just’s vehement opposition to 
Condorcet’s draft of the 1793 Constitution. The Gironmst project 
envisaged a Legislative elected indirectly by departmental councils, 
and not by the “ concours simultan^ de la volont^ gendrale ” and 
” le peuplc cn corps A deputy elected that way, Saint-Just main- 
tained, would represent only the portion of the people who voted 
for him, and not the indivisible nation. All the deputies coming 
together as representatives of the fractions of the people would not 
constitute a legitimate majority ; they would not express or embody 
the general will, but would form a congress, instead of a Nations 
Assembly. The majority in a congress derives its authority from 
the voluntary adhesion of the parties. The sovereign thus ceases to 
exist, as it is divided. A general 'will obtained that way is a ” specu- 
lative ”, not a real will. Those who will must do so primarily as 
aspects of an indivisible entity, and not as possessors of partial wills. 
The nation is an organic, indivisible entity, and not a conglomeration 
of mechanically joined particles. 

If each department was understood to represent a portion of the 
territory, Avith the portion of the people inhabiting it in possession 
of sovereignty over that province, the ” droit de dt^ du peuple en 
corps ” would become undermined and the Republic would be 
broken up by the slightest shock, such as the Vendeean rebellion. 
The territorial division was solely a geometrical division for electoral 
purposes, not even for administrative reasons. The a priori unity of 
Frenchmen was the basis and symbol of the unity of the Republic, 
not the territory, and certainly not the Government, because this 
would mean a Monarchy. Praising Saint-Just’s views, one of the 
deputies remarked that ms draft of the Constitution would make it 
possible for Frenchmen to settle down as a French nation, and to 
observe their obligations to one another, even if they were evacuated 
to a foreign territory. 

The instinct for national unity emerged stronger than the logic 
of the Sodal Contract. If the essence of a nation is what Renan was 
to call some eighty years later “ le pl^bisdte de tous les jours ”, in 
other words the active and constantly reaffirmed will to live togedier 
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and under the same law, then the right of secession could not be 
withheld. The Jacobins preached &e former, but passionately 
denied the latter. They had to postulate an a priori will to form an 
indivisible entity, as they were too cosmopohtan and rationalist in 
thdr outlook to admit a historic, racial or any other irrational basis 
for national unity. 

This conception of French national unity, when confronted with 
the Revolutionary attitude to old Europe,, was calculated to involve 
France in one of those permanent wars which spring from a 
conflict of irreconcilable ideas on rdadons between nations. Such 
a war is usually the outcome of the attitude of “ heads I win, tails 
you lose ’* adopted by a Revolutionary power preaching a new 
doctrine of international relations, not based on reciprocity. On 
the basis of the volimtary, non-racial and unhistorical conception of 
nationhood Revolutionary France, rationalizing her interests and 
her desire for expansion, claimed — true, not without some hesita- 
tion — to have the right to admit into the RepuWic foreign provinces 
on her borders, like Savoy, Nice, the cities on the Rhine, Belgium 
and others, which had expressed freely or had been brought to voice 
the wrish to be united to the French Republic. Coupled with the 
French proclamations of November 19th and December 15th, 1792, 
that France would hasten to help any people rising gainst its King 
and feudal system, this attitude amounted to an invitation to any 
foreign commune or province to break away from the body of the 
nation, the State entity. A partial will was thus set up against the 
general will of the whole. France was to become tne cause and 
oigineer of the disintegration of nations and annexer of their severed 
parts, in the name of the right of any group to express and act on 
its general will. At the same time the Convention declared the 
death penalty for any attempt to divide French territory or to cede 
any part of the “ R^pubUque une et indivisible ”. The implication 
was that in Republican and democratic France a general national 
wall had already crystaUized, while no such wall could have crystal- 
hzed in the countries under the feudal system. Furthermore, as 
Europe was in any case heading towards a unified free form of 
government, the beginning might as well be made by joining the 
liberated parts of Europe to France. It would thus be possible to 
give them protection, while offering to France, the champion of 
me unity of free peoples against the dynastic tyrannies which have 
kept the European peoples divided, an increase of strength in the 
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Struggle for universal liberation. This meant en<lless war with old 
Europe, without prospect of an agreement on any common basis. 
No halt was in sight. For it must have soon appeared clear to the 
more acute Revolutionaries — ^among them indeed Robespierre — 
that in &ct the 6 ree will of men, instead of being a tangible and 
reliable criterion for nationhood, was in fact very shifting ground. 
Hence the idea of natural frontiers. Although no doubt part of 
Frendi tradition, and an expression of a rationalized desire for 
expanded and safer frontiers, the idea of natural frontiers was meant 
also to be a safety valve, a signpost to the French themselves, and a 
kind of assurance to the nations of old Europe that there was a halt 
to the French claims to the right of annexing peoples who had 
ofiered themselves for reunion. France would not go on annexing 
parts of other states for ever, for she had come to believe in the 
existence of a national entity, which must not be broken by the 
partial will of parts. The basis of this national entity was no more 
the will of the passing generation, but something of a more per- 
manent character — the facts of nature and history, which together 
have fixed unmistakable frontiers to nations in the form of rivers, 
mountains and seas. The concomitant of this recognition of a 
natural and historical basis of national unity was the declaration of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other states, the spread of 
anti-alien feeling and the campaign against foreign agents and spies 
in France — ^as a reaction to earlier proselytism. 


(c) THE RIGHT OP OPPOSITION ; OUTLAWING OP 

PARTIES 

The a priori idea of national unity, however, far from serving 
as a basis for a national reconciliation fotmded on a common past, 
gave rise to a process of eliminating from tbc national body the 
elements thought to be inassimilable the new principle of French 
national existence. 

Saint-Just’s “ Rapport sur la necessity de d&larer le gouveme- 
ment ti 6 volutionnaire jusqu’k la paix ”, made on October loth, 1793. 
was a turning point m this respect. 

It is a frr cry from that conception of liberty which takes for 
granted the right of every individual to express fiis particular will, 
and to defbid his particular interest ^ontaneously and without 
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extonal constraint. It is very remote from the confident belief that 
if everyone forms his will on his interest, the general will would 
result fiom a majority of wills. A new principle which “ hence- 
forth should never depart from the minds of those who govern ” 
is declared : the Republic “ will never be founded till the will of 
the sovereign has constrained the royalist minority and ruled over 
it by right of conquest 

“ Depuis que Ic pcuple fran^ais a'^inanifeste sa volonte tout ce 
qui cst hors le souverain est ennemi.” There was nothing between 
the people and its enemies but the sword. Those who could not 
be governed by justice, must be ruled by the sword. “ Vous ne 
parlerez point la mcme langue, vous ne vous entendrez jamais. 
Chassez-les done ! ” And he meant it literally, for the plan pro- 
posed by him a httle later envisaged the eventual expulsion of all 
suspects, as well as their total expropriation, in other words the 
total liquidation of a class. Saint-Just invokes the principles of 
democracy in this connection, “ll leur faut la puissance, qui 
n’appartient ici qu’i la ddmocratie.’* The idea of democracy 
impHed here contains no reference to the right of opposition, to 
individual liberties or toleration, and clearly revives the ancient 
Greek view of democracy as the victory of the mass of the under- 

{ jrivilcged over the privileged minority, and the suppression of the 
atter by the former. Severity is an essential element f a free 
democratic regime, and plays a greater part there than in a tyrannical 
state. 

“There is no government which can preserve the rights of 
citizens without a policy of severity, but the difference between a 
free system and a tyrannical regime is that in the former that pohey 
is employed against the minority opposed to the general good, and 
against the abuses or the negligence of the authorities, while in 
the latter the severity of the State power is directed against the 
unfortunates delivered to the injustice and the impunity of the 
powers.” 

A weak government was ultimately oppressive to the people, 
Saint-Just thought. “ It is just that the people should in its turn 
rule over its oppressors”, for “ tyrants must be oppressed”. All 
the wisdom of a government consisted in the elimination of the 
party opposed to the Revolution and in making the people happy 
at the expense of the vices of the enemies of liberty. The surest 
means of establishing the Revolution was to turn it to the benefit 
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of those who support it, and to the destruction of diose who 
fight it. 

Robespierre said the same things, and almost in the same words. 
There were no divorgendes between the Incorruptible and Saint* 
Just, after they were brought together by the latter’s election to the 
Convention. “ There are no other dtizens in a Republic ”, wrote 
Robespierre, “than republicans. Royalhts . . . conspirators are 
nothing but aliens, or rather enemies.’^ Social protection was the 
due of the dtizen. But a dtizen was not just everyone bom on 
French soil. Only he was a dtizen who was spiritually identified 
with the substance that constituted French nationhood, the general 
will. The enemies of the people could not possibly be oftered 
an opportunity of distorting and sabotaging the people's will. 
Ndther the necessity of national tmity, which commands men to 
sink their diiferences in the face of external danger, nor the idea 
of the legitimacy of the natural divergendes of opinion had any 
validity. There were only the people, and the people’s enemies. 

“ Domptez par la terreur les ennemis dc la hbert^ . . . vous avez 
raison comme fondateurs d’une republiquc. Le gouvemement de 
la Revolution est le despotisme de la liber td contre la tyrannic.” 
Both tyranny and hberty employ the sword, but the only re- 
semblance between them is that the blade in either hand shines 
similarly. 

What about the right of opposition ? Nothing was more 
calculated to exasperate Samt-Just and Robespierre than this argu- 
ment, the claim of an opponent to a right to oppose the regime as 
a right to resist oppression. Resistance to oppression was a sacred 
right and duty in a tyrannical state, but once the regime of Hberty 
had been established, once the people had come into their own, 
the claim to resist ” oppression ” by the new order was mockery 
or perversity, or sheer selfishness, defiant of the general good. 

” Let the people claim its Hberty, when it is oppressed, but when 
Hberty is triumphant, and when ’tyranny has expired, that one 
should forget the general good in order to kill his country by 
preference of one’s personal good, this is mean villainy, punishable 
hypocrisy ! ” 

The claim of the aristocracy tliat its destruction by the people 
was an act of dictatorship was a revolting a;buse of terminology. 
The people and tyranny ! — ^it was a contra^ction in terms. " The 
people is no tyrant, and it is the people that now reign,” ” Toutes 
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les se confondent ” : a ** fiipon condemned to the guillotine 
invokes the right of resistance to oppression ! Robespierre ful- 
minated against justice of the people being called baimaiism or 
oppression. “ Indulgence pour les royalistes ! . . . grice pour 
sofMrats. . . . Non ! grice pour rinnocoice, gnUte pour les 
&ibles, grace pour les m^eureux, . . . gdU:e tout rhumanit^ ! 

It is absurd to say that a &ee government of the people can be 
oppressive because it is vigorous. “ On se trompe. La question 
cst mal posec,” Such a government oppressed only wlut was 
evil, and was therefore just. A Republican government rested on 
the principle of “ vertu ” or terror. It was true that force made 
no right, but it may well be that it was indispensable for making 
justice and reason respected. 

Not only traitors, but also the indifferent, the passive, who were 
doing nothing for the Republic, must be punished. The people*s 
cause must be supported as a whole, for those who pick holes are 
disguised traitors. “ Un patriote soudent la R^publique en masse, 
celui qui la combat en detail est un tr^tre. . . . Tout ce qui n’est 
pas respect du people ct vous (Convention) est un crime!^’ As the 
aim of an anti-federal government of the people was the unity of 
the Republic not for the profit of those in power, but for the 
benefit of the people as a whole, no isolationist tendency could be 
tolerated in an individual. Such isolationism would be as ip'moral 
in the civil sphere as federalism was in the poHdcal sphere. 

“Lorsque la hbert^ cst fondle, il s’agit de Tobservadon des 
devoirs envers la patrie, il s’agit d’etre dtoyen.” There could be 
no reason and no excuse — as there was in the past — for isolating one- 
sdf in order to preserve one’s independence. Saint-Just insists 
more than once on the differoice between liberty and independence 
to do evil. For Uberty was in the last analysis not freedom from 
constraint, but a set of objeedve and exclusive values. Independence 
fix>m these values implied vice and tyranny, bondage to egoism, 
passion and avarice. ** L’id^e pardculi^re que chacun se fait de sa 
liberty, selon son intdSt, produit I’esdavage de tons.” 

According to Robespierre it was wrong to regard terror as pure 
repressive violence, resorted to without reference to the general 
principles governing a Republic. It was only accentuated justice- 
nothing but an emanation from and special facet of the principle of 
virtue — ^not a special principle. 

“ La terreur n’est autre chose que la justice prompte, s^v^. 
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inflexible ; die est done une Emanation de la vertu ; die est moins 
tin principe partievilier qu'tine consequence du prindpe g£ni6ral de 
la d^mocratie appliqu6 aux plus pressants besoins de la patrie.” 

Similarly Saint-Just declared diat a Republican government had 
vertu as its principle ; if not terror. “ Que veulent ceux qui nc 
veulent ni vertu ni terreur ? ” Elsewhere he said that a Revolution 
needed a dictator to save it by force, or censors to save it by virtue. 
Virtue, the dusive personal quality, the least tangible of aU criteria, 
was £ist becomii^ the decisive criterion, when ^e new splits were 
no longer caused by dass diflnences or royalist loyalties. The 
doomed wicked were to Robespierre the assassms from within, in 
the first place, the mercenary scribes (journalists) allied to kill 
public virtue, to sow discord and to prepare a political counter- 
revolution by means of a “ contre-r^volution morale Journalists 
could expect no quarter from the former defender of unrestricted 
hberty of the press. 

The idea of a sole exclusive truth, which is the basis of the rigid 
and fixed conception of Republican virtue, excludes the possibility 
of political parties representing honest differences of opinion. 

According to Saint-Just it was precisely in a regime of Liberty 
— ^such as he claimed to be representing — and one based on absolute 
truth and virtue, that parties and factions were an anachronism, 
and a criminal one. Factions had a useful function in the “ anden 
regime ”, they comributed to the isolation of despotism and weak- 
ened the influence of tyramiy. “ They arc a crime to-day, because 
they isolate liberty.” Liberty is attained only when the general 
will can express itself as an entity, as the sole and undivided sovereign 
deliberating on the common good of the people as a whole. 

The curiosity awakened by party controversy, the corruption 
engendered by party strife, distracted the hearts and minds from 
the love of country and single-minded devotion to its interests. 

" Every party is therefore criminal, because it makes for the 
isolation of me people and the pop'dar societies, and for the inde- 
pendence of the government. Any faction is therefore criminal, 
because it neutralizes the power of public virtue. . . . The 
solidity of our Republic is in the very nature of things. The 
sovereignty of the people requires that it should be one ... it is 
opposed to fiictions. Every faction is therefore an attempt on 
sovereignty.” 

Saint-Just is quite unable to see in the parties an instrument for 
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expressing and organizing die various trends in public opinion. 
He only sees the people, on the one hand, and the parties conspiring 
against it, on die other. He called upon the people and the Con- 
vention to govern firmly and to impose their will upon the 
“ criminal i&ctions The description of the evils of a muldple 
party system is strikingly reminiscent of the evils nowadays attri- 
buted to a single party regime. It deserves to be quoted in fiilL 

“Pride engenders the fiu;tions. The factions are the most 
terrible poison of the body politic, they put the life of the citizens 
in peril by their power of calumny ; when they reign in a State, 
no person is certain of his future, and the empire which they torment 
is a coffin ; they put into doubt fidsehood and truth, vice and 
virtue, jusdee and injusdee ; it is force that makes law. ... In 
dividing the people the &cdons put party fury in place of liberty ; 
the sword of the law and the assassins’ daggers clash together ; no- 
one dares to speak or to be silent ; the audacious individuals, who get 
to the top in the pardes, force the citizens to choose between crime 
and crime.” 

As to himself and his friends, Saint-Just would reject with 
indignadon any imputadon that they, too, were a party. They 
were the very people itself. This he declared in his last and un- 
delivered speech in defence of Robespierre. He looked forward 
in that speech to the day when the RepubUcan Insdtudons would 
eliminate for ever all pardes, putting “ hiunan pride under the 
yoke of public Uberty ”, and the “ dictatorship of jusdee ”. 

He prayed fervently that “ the factions may disappear so that 
liberty alone would remain ”. “ The fondest prayer a good 
citizen can pray for his country, the greatest benefacdon a generous 
nadon may derive from its virtue, is the ruin, is the ^ of the 
factions.” 

For after the struggle for unfettered sovereignty of the people 
had been won, the supreme aim was the unity of will. “ II faut une 
volont^ une,” wrote Robespierre in his comet. “ That it should 
be republican we want republican ministers, republican papers, re- 
publican deputies, a republican govemmoit.” The external war 
was a mortd malady, but the body poHde was ill fix)m revoludon 
and the “ division of wills ”. Like to Rousseau, a political party 
was to Robespierre the fimedon of a private interest. “ The 
^dons are the coafidon of private interests against the general 
good.” For there is such a definite quantity as die general good : 
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The concert of the fnends of liberty, the complaints of the 
oppressed, the natural ascendancy of reason, the force of public 
opinion do not constitute a faction.” 

Incapable of adapting himself to the idea that differences of 
opinion were a normal phenomenon and not unnatural, an e:q)res- 
sion of egoism, perversion, or stupidity, Robespierre was quite 
shaken at the moment of his greatest triumph, when after the £dl 
of the “ factions ”, the Girondists, the H^bertists and the Dantonists, 
he was faced with new strains and new differences. He was 
appalled at the idea that there should still be differences, and divisions 
of opinion. He declared that wherever a line of demarcation made 
itself visible, wherever a division pronounced itself, ” la il y a quelque 
chose qui tient au salut de la patrie ”. It was not natural that there 
should be separation and division among people equally animated 
by the love for the public good. “ Il n’est pas naturel qu’d s’d^ve 
une sorte de coalition contre le gouvemement qui se d^voue pour 
le salut de la patrie.” It was to him a symptom of a new malady, 
because the Convention had of late been voting decrees on the spot. 
It had been showing unanimity on the sacred principles. There 
were no more factions. The Convention, with a trained discerning 
eye, had been going straight ahead and hitting its target unerringly. 

The postulate or imanimity as the only natural principle among 
patriots implied the postulate of unity in action. The question 
presented itself : how would democracy work, without parties ? 

There is no direct ans',ver to this from Saint-Just, but what he 
had to say on the subject of educating public opinion and organmng 
the sovereignty of the people clearly re-echoes Rousseauist formulae 
and deserves to be quoted in full. It was doubtless the vision of 
a plebiscitary democracy (or dictatorship), where the people are 
asked to answer with a clear “ yes ” or “ no ” obvious questions, 
the answer to which could hardly be in doubt. “ As all are in- 
cessantly deliberating in a free state, and public opinion is affected 
by many vicissitudes and stirred by caprices and various passions, 
the legislators must take care that the question of the general good 
is always clearly put, so that when deliberating all should be able 
to think, act and speak in the spirit and within the framework 
of the established order . . . in harmony. It is in this way that the 
Republic truly becomes one and indivisible, and the sovereign is 
composed of all hearts carried forward to virtue.” 

Unless the question was put and answered in this circular 
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way, society would be delivered to strife, sdfedmess and anardiy. 
Anodier indication about Saint-Just’s ideas on the subject nuy ot 
gained from his complaint that the laws and decrees passed by ^ 
invention had beoi deteriorating as their projects mul ceased to 
be the subject of prdhminary examination and discussion at the 
Jacobin Club. Clearly Saint-Just thought it inadvisable to have the 
Convention without guidance from an extra-parliamentary body of 
censors. 


(d) THE THEORY OF REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 

Robespierre’s answer to the problem is contained in his theory 
of the Revolutionary Govenuncnt, and has the merit of precision. 
“J’avoue que mes notions en politique ne ressemblent en rien k 
celles de beaucoup d’hommes,” he said about his theory. He said, 
as we have seen, that it was new as the Revolution itself, and could 
not be found in any of the theoretical treatises. It was the product 
of the Revolution, shaped on its lessons, and a theory that reversed 
whatever was left of Robespierre’s earlier ideas on the separation 
of powers and his enmity towards the Executive. The function of a 
government was according to Robespierre to direct the physical 
and moral forces of the nation towards the purpose for which it was 
instituted. Thus while the aim of a constitutional regime was to 
preserve the Republic, that of a Revolutionary Government was to 
found it. A constitutional regime can be established only in 
conditions of victorious and peaceful liberty. A Revolutionary 
Govemmoit implies the war of liberty gainst its enemies. One 
defends civil liberty, the other public liberty. A constitutional 
Government has as its task the defoice of personal freedom against 
the encroachments of governmental powers ; a Revolutionary 
regime must defend public liberty, emt^died in the Revolutionary 
Govemmait, against the factions. It owes protection to peaceftu 
citizens, nothing but death to enemies of puldic Hberty. “ Ceux 
qui les (Revolutionary violent measures) nomment arbitraires ou 
tyranniques sont de stupides sophistes ou pervers qui dierdient k 
confontw les contraires.” The Revolutionary Government must 
have the powers and the machinery to act with rapidity, unen- 
cumbered by any legal checks and legal niceties, to mobilize all 
fences of the nation, and to hit ruthlmy and powerfully. This 
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means that the barrier between the legislature and the Executive . 
must be broken down so as to insure prompt action. Govetnmmt 
action must no longer be slow and complicated as it was in the 
past, when nothing but informal and casual contact was maintained 
between the two branches of the administration. Robespierre had 
moved very fir from his savage denunciation of the “ intrigues ” 
between the Rolandist Ministry and the Girondist leaders in the 
Assembly, and from the principle that no deputy could be a Minister 
of State. What Robespierre was proposing was government by 
a Committee emanating from the Convention. All executive 
powers, rendered practicmy unlimited owing to the Revolutionary 
charaaer of the Government, were to be handed over to a “ faithful 
commission ”, “ d’un , . . patriodsme ^pur^ une commission si 
sflre que Ton ne pmsse plus cachet ni le nom des traitres m la trame 
des trahisons.” It was to be a Committee of the most faithful and 
most ruthless. This was the conception underlying the regime of 
the Committee of Public Safety and Jacobin dictatorship, a regime 
designed to make the Revolutionary purpose triumph at all costs, 
and not to realize Uberty in the sense of free selfrexpression ; a 
system which replaced the principle of popular choice by the 
principle of the infallibility of the enhghtai^ few in the central 
body acting in a dictatorial manner through special agents appointed 
by themselves. 

“ The two opposite genii . . . contesting the empire of nature, 
are in this great period of human history interlocked in a mortal 
combat to determine irretrievably the destinies of the world, and 
France is the stage of this redoubtable struggle. Without, all 
tyrants are bent upon encircling you ; within, all the friends of 
tyranny are banded in a conspiracy : they will go on plotting, until 
all hope will have been wrested from crime. We have to strangle 
the internal as well as the external enemies of the Republic, or 
perish with her ; and, in a situation like this, your first maxim of 
policy must be the guiding prindpl e that the people shall be led by 
reason, but the enemies of the people by terror ” — thus spoke 
Robespierre. War ! The state of war ! This means a state of 
emergency, above all an atmosphere of ** rise and kill him, or he 
wdl kill you ”. If you credit your opponent with such a fixed 
resolution, you are free of all obugations towards him, legal, moral 
or other. Doix^ justice, observing the code of law, become 
mi^nmglesg ; shccT mockcry, whcn demanded. Hie supreme law 
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is salvation achieved by the annihilation of the enemy. Hie war is 
global ; global, for the theatre of operations is global ; global, 
because lives, all possessions and all values are involved, all 
assets and all means mobilized. This being so, the war has no fixed 
or limited front. It is not the battlefield alone where the fight 
takes place. Every preventive action taken to weaken the enemy, 
to sow confusion in his ranks, to impoverish him or to undermine 
his morale, to uncover his flank or to deceive and to get him into a 
trap, is legitimate, is a laudable act ; indeed, a sacred duty. From 
the point of view of those engaged in the battle on your own side, 
the fact of war changes the whole scale of values. A war entails 
direction of the war-operations by a supreme command acting 
in strictest secrecy, with all possible speed, employing every means 
of surprise, not hampered by any checks or control ; further- 
more, by a supreme command composed of men especially, or 
rather exceptionally, qualified for the task : endowed with the gift 
of leaderslxip, trustworthy, ruthless, energetic and pure. In short, 
all emphasis comes to be placed on personal qualities, Robespierre’s 
elusive quality of virtue. The democratic test of election, of 
prehminary, reiterated and confirmed authorization for the demo- 
cratic execution by appointed, supervised and responsible leaders 
of decisions publicly debated, clearly defined and resolved upon, is 
relegated into the background. It is impossible to debate in pubUc 
or to prescribe how to act in the heat of battle, under the impact of 
unforeseen mortal contingencies. The men in the supreme com- 
mand will know best how to act. Authorization to and control of 
leaders must make place for impUcit trust, a priori consent, un- 
conditional obedience. The relationship between the leaders and 
the led assumes the character of a personal relationship. However 
much a Salvationist creed may try to ignore the personal element 
in the realm of pure theory, in so much as in course of time it 
evolves into a war of the elect against the condemned, it must 
resort to the personal leader-saviour, endowed with unique qualities, 
eliciting filial love and obedience from the led. The latter are 
soldiers in a global struggle. Soldiers do not argue, but carry out 
orders. Sometimes these orders seem contradictory, often out- 
rageous, but the soldier must assume that however inexplicable and 
wrong they may appear in the narrow context surveyable by him, 
Aey form part of the grand strategy of the global war, and thus arc 
peri^ly logical and desirable moves, when viewed firom the 
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point of view of the whole. And so the suspension of personal 
judgment is a categorical imperative, and the very opposite of 
characterlessness and moral nihilism. 

The personal element becomes all-important for another reason. 
If the power of the supreme command must be so botmdless, its 
action so rapid and ruthless, placed in wrong hands it will surely 
become the most terrible power for evil, in proportion to the means 
at its disposal. “ Plus son pouvoir est grand, plus son action est 
libre et rapide ; plus il doit etre dirige par la bonne foi. Le jour 
oh il tombera dans des mains imputes ou perfides, la Bbert^ sera 
perdue ; son nom deviendra le pretexte et I’excase de la contre- 
revolution meme. Son energie sera celle d’un poison violent.*’ 
Hence the supreme and sacred duty of watching over the men 
holding the rudder, of purging the supreme command all the time 
from the contaminated or contaminable. Who will perform the 
task ? Certainly not the ordinary soldiers. The result would be 
anarchy. They have not in any case the means of knowing what 
is going on in the headquarters. It must be the purest of the en- 
semble at the supreme command, in fact tlie strongest. This is 
the reason for Robespierre’s maniacal insistence on the personal 
purity of the leaders of the Revolution, of his obsessive campaign 
against the “ corrupt ”. These were in his eyes more dangerous 
than the open counter-revolutionaries, because they could as it 
were by one mo'^e turn the Revolution into counter-revolution. 

Impure, corrupt, w.-s, of course, considering Robespierre’s 
mentality, any one who opposed him or differed from him, or 
showed an open mind and receptive spirit to things outside the 
orbit of ascetic Jacobin virtue. Nearly everyone felt in peril, 
when listening to Robespierre’s denunciation of the unnamed 
impure in the Convention and on the two supreme Committees 
who must be weeded out, and to Robespierre’s “ woe, woe to him 
who names himself”. In the circumstances of war, in face of the 
almost cosmic stakes, and the titan tic powers at hand, the sole 
means of purging an impure was of course kiUL^g him, just as 
the sole defence by the impure was to kill the accuser. “ Il faut 
guillotiner, ou s’attendre it l’6tre ” — ^as the shrewd and adroit Barras 
put it. 

A brief outline of the regime of the Committee of Pubhc Safety 
will bring home the antithesis reached by the Jacobin idea in the 
course of the Revolution. 
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(e) jacobin dictatorship 

Jacobin dictatorship was an improvisation. It came into exist- 
ence by stages, and not in accorcmce with a blueprint. At the 
same time, it corresponded to, and was the consequence of, a fixed 
attitude of mind of its authors, intenfified and roidered extreme by 
events. 

The Comiti de defense (ghdraU) set up on January ist, 1793, 
was the inunediate parent of the Committee of Public Safety. It 
was made to sit in permanence on March 25th. Reorganized and 
strengdiened, it entered on April 6th upon its unbroken and undis- 
puted reign as the Committee of Public Safety. Its duties were to 
supervise and accelerate the work of the Provisional Executive 
Council, and it had powers to suspend the orders of the Council and 
to take any st^s it considered necessary for the defence and safety of 
the counti^, and to have them executed forthwith by the CoundL 
Although it emanated from the Convention, was responsible to it, 
and was appointed originally only for executive duties, tfiie Com- 
mittee of Public Safety soon acquired an absolute ascendancy over 
the Convention, deprived the Executive Council of all powers, and 
in fact as well as, in the course of time, in law. brushed aside all 
institutions of elected democracy. On October loth, 1793, the 
Executive Council, Ministers, commanding generals and all con- 
stituted authorities were placed tmder its supervision. 

The Representatives on Mission, with practically unlimited 
powers and subordinated directly to the Committee, were the arms 
of the latter in the provinces. The decrees of April 9th and 
30th, 1793, gave them powers to supervise “ most actively ” the 
ag^ts of the Executive Council, the armies, army supplies, to 
prevent sabotage and the squandering of public money, to fight 
defeatism and attempts on morale, and to keep up the Republican 
spirit in the army and in the rear. On a motion of Billaud-Varenne 
on November i8th, 1^3 (28 Brumaire), they were granted powers 
to supervise and overrule local authorities, and to prosecute local 
offidw for defeults, and to replace them without elections, it being 
implied that the local Jacobin Club would be consulted. FoUowiug 
Danton’s intervention of a few days earlier, the Convoidon on 
December 4di (14 Frimaire) appointed national agents to the smaller 
administrative units with sirnuar overall powers as those held by 
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the Reptesoitadvcs, held directly firom the Committee of Public 
Safety. These agents were to replace the dected procureurs — 
syndfes of districts and procureurs de Commune, and their substitutes. 
They were vested with powers of enforcing laws, of traddng 
down sabotage and incompetence, of purging the local adminis- 
tration and the local Comitds de surveillance whose task was to 
watch over aliens and suspects. The national agents as “ agents 
of the whole people ” were to replace local representatives brought 
to power by “ the influence of femily fortune ” and femily tire. 
A decree of 5 Brumaire suspended election of municipal oodies 
altogether. This extreme form of centralization based upon the 
contrast between the oneness of the national interest and the single- 
ness of the general will, on the one hand, and the partial character 
of the regional tinits, on the other, reached thus its climax in a 
centralized dictatorship of a small body, simultaneously a part of 
the Legislative and an Executive. " Le d^pdt de Tex^cution des 
lois est eniin confix ^ des d^positaires responsables ” was Danton*s 
comment. This dictatorship was a single party dictatorship. Its 
laws and decrees clearly envisaged the closest co-operation between 
the agents of the dictatorial Committee and the local popular 
societies, that is to say, the Jacobins, a network of societies, with no 
place in the Constitution or in the official framework of administra- 
tive institutions. At the same time all public meetings other than 
of Jacobin clubs were forbidden as subversive of the unity of the 
Government and tending to federalism. All Revolutionary armies, 
which had been raised locally feom among the zealots and main- 
tained at the expense of the rich 10 watch over counter-revolution- 
aries and to combat federal uprismgs, were dissolved, to leave only 
the Revolutionary army of the Convention comtnon to the whole 
of the Republic. On April ist, 1794 (12 Germinal), Carnot 
moved that a vast country like France could not be governed by a 
government which was not in the closest and permanent touch 
with the various parts — “ rama&;e et dirige ses forces vers un but 
d^termin£ ”. The Committee of Public Safety should therefore 
be die organ which does all the thinking, proposes all major measures 
to the Convention, and acts on its own in urgent and secret matters *, 
a plan that would seem unexceptional to-day to people accustomed 
to centralized cabinet government, but extraordinary at the time 
it was expounded. On April 2nd the Provisional Executive 
Coundl was abdhhed. The Committee of Public Safety remained 
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the supreme and sole executive body with twelve especially 
appointed commissions under it. 

The sample of the sovereign people, Paris, was destined to lose 
the special position for which the Jacobins had fought so hard 
against the Girondists, in the advance towards extreme centraliza- 
tion. The law of 14 Frimaire forbade the formation of any 
central committee of the Sections. AH ^the insurrections and 
joumies of the earlier days were hatched in and carried out by the 
ad hoc organized central Committees. To deal a blow against the 
Hebertists, who were the masters of the Commune, the Sections 
were forbidden to correspond with the Commvme, and were 
instructed to maintain direct contact with the Committee of General 
Security, the auxiliary body of the Committee of Pubhc Safety. 
Only three months earher (September 5th) the Sectional assembUes 
had been renovated and given powers to arrest suspects. The 
same law had fixed two Section meetings per week — which 
was already a restriction of the principle of permanence — and a 
salary of forty sous for every attendance so as to attract an<^ enable 
the right type of sans-culottes to be there. Hubert and his friends 
paid with their lives for the last attempt at a popular insurrection 
made before 9 Thermidor against the Convention and the 
Committee of Public Safety, after the Hebertists had been de- 
nounced by Robespierre for their violent actions against religious 
worship. 

Hand in hand with centralization went the organization of 
terror. The vital decrees were passed in the later part of March 
and early in April, 1793, and were largely due to Robespierre and 
Marat, the latter having consistently agitated for personal dictator- 
ship “ to save liberty by \iolence ”. Whole groups of people were 
oudawed. People who took part in counter-revolutionary riots 
and persons seen with a white ribbon or other royalist and rebellious 
insignia were deprived of such legal safeguards as criminal procedure 
and jury ; if apprehended and found guilty, they were to be executed 
within twenty-four hours, ikmigris were outlawed, banished for 
ever, and their goods confiscated, and enemies of the Revolution 
and aristocrats were put “ hors de loi ”. The law on the “ dis- 
arming of suspects ” defined as “ suspects ” not only members of 
the outlawed classes and their families, like the nobility and re- 
firaetpry clergy, but anyone recognized as such by the authorities. 
The law on the suspects of September 17th went a step fiirther. 
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It declared suspect all who had befnended tyranny, federalism and 
counter-revolution by deed, word or by the way of personal 
relations ; persons who failed to pay their taxes ; people not 
furnished with cartes de civisme from their Sections ; suspended or 
dismissed officials ; nobles, their relatives and relatives of imigrds ; 
persons unable to bring evidence of their rightful means of earning 
a living and of their patriotic conduct in the past. Concierges had 
earher been ordered to post the names of the inhabitants of the 
houses in their charge, and private homes were opened to search. 
The decree of March 2ist set up in every commune Comites de 
surveillance, recruited from the most faithful and charged with 
general supervision over aliens and suspects, drawing up lists of the 
latter, and revising the certificates of “ civisme On March apth a 
special law fixed the death penalty for journalists and pamphleteers 
calling for the dissolution of the Convention, the re-establishmoit 
of the monarchy, and attacking the people’s sovereignty. On 
April 1st the parliamentary imnixmity of deputies to the Convention 
was suspended. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal was properly set up, after having 
had a fleeting existence as Tribunal Criminel Extraordinaire, on 
April 5th. It was on that day freed from the supervision by the 
special Conventional Committee, to which its predecessor was 
subject. Moreover the need for Conventional authorization to 
start proceedings was waived. Denunciation by one of the estab- 
hshed authorities or by ..n ordinary citizen was to be a stifficient 
ground, except in case of deputies, commanding generals and similar 
high dignitaries. The jury was to vote and make its declarations 
publicly and “ a haute voix ”. There was no appeal, and the 
punishments were death and confiscation of property. The month 
of October, which saw the Repubhc triumphant on all war ftonts, 
instead of seeing the Terror abate, marked its intensification against 
the leading political groups and personalities in opposition. The 
si^al event was the trial and execution of the twenty-two Girondist 
deputies expelled from the Convention on June and, among them 
Vergniaud, Gensonn^, Brissot, Lasource (Roland committed suicide, 
Mme Roland was guillotined). They were delivered by the 
Convention to the Tribunal on a unanimous vote, and were sen- 
tenced vmanimously after proceedings lasting three days, the time 
thought sufficient for the jury to have their “ conscience suffidendy 
enlightened ”, so as to be able to dispense with further examination 
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of evidence and witnesses. Four days were also thought sufficient 
to enlighten the consddice of the jury on die crimes of Hubert, 
Momoro, Vincent, Anacharsis Cloots and their friends, sentenced 
on Mardi a4di, 1794. Danton, Desmoulins, Philippeaux were sent 
to the guillotine about a fortnight later, also at me end of four 
days, wer the Convendon had at the insdgadon of Saint-Just 
voted them unanimously “ hors des d^l^ts ”, as guilty of plotting 
to destroy the Revolutionary Goverhment and restore the 
Monarchy. 

Political centralization focused in the Committee of Public 
Safety was followed by judicial centralization focused in the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in Paris. Saint-Just carried, in April, a motion 
that all persons accused of conspiracy wherever they be should be 
brought before die Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris. The decree 
of May 18th (29 Flor^al), proposed by Couthon, the third, crippled 
member of the Robespierrist triumvirate, and executor of the 
rebellious dty of Lyons, suppressed all Revolutionary Tribunals and 
Revolutionary Commissions outside Paris. Then on June joth, 1794, 
came the famous laws of Prairial — suggested by Couthon. They 
marked the crowning point of the Terror and were based on the 
axiom that the annihilation of the enemies of the Revolution took 
precedence over formal justice. Any kind of evidence, material, 
moral, or verbal ” que pent naturellement obtenir Tassentiment de 
tout esprit juste et raisonable ” was declared acceptable as legal 
evidence, the need for examining wimesses being dispensed with. 
The right of the defendant to plead before the Revolutionary 
Tribuim was suspended. The right to denounce conspirators and 
persons guilty of ‘^indvisme” was accorded to all dtizens. Theright 
of delivering suspects to the Tribunal was extended to the two 
Committees (Public Safety and General Security), the Public 
Prosecutor, Representatives on Mi^on and the Convention. The 
Convention was deprived of its exclusive right of handing over 
deputies to the Tribunal. This measure sent a shudder down every 
ipine in the Convention. It drove those who fdlt themsdves most 
moiaced, Fouch^, Tallien, Barras, Frdron, to desperation, and to- 
gether with the disagreements between the Robespierrists and their 
colleagues on the execution of Saint-Just’s laws of Ventdse on the 
expropriation of the suq>ects and the distribution of their property 
to poor patriots, brou^t down Robespierre and his system on 
9 Tbermidor. Althou^ the Robespierrists were outdistanced in 
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terrorist passicm by thc^ who destroyed them, they were 
nevertheless among the <wef apostles of Terror. The redoubtable 
Bureau de Police, the special and most exclusive department of the 
Committee of Public Saifety, set up to keep a wattm and prosecute 
in the first place civil servants, was presided over by diem, espechilly 
Saint-Just. As early as August 25m, 1793, Robespierre formulated 
the philosophy of Terror by demanding that the Revolutionary 
Tribund, be freed from all encumbrances of old-frshioned l^d 
restraints to pass death sentences, the only type of punishment 
appropriate in the circumstances of treason. 


Jacobin dictatorship rested on two pillars : the fanaticd devotion 
of the fidthfiil, and stringent orthodoxy. The combination of the 
two was the secret of Jacobin strength, and a new phenomenon in 
modem pohtkd history. Having started as a movement for 
popular self expression and permanent debate, to share in joyous 
communion the experience of exercising popular sovereignty. 
Jacobinism soon devdoped into a confraternity of fiuthful, who must 
lose their selves in the objective substance of the faith to regain their 
souls. Submission became in due course release, obedience was 
turned into freedom, membership to the Jacobin clubs became the 
outward sign of bdonging to the elect and pure, participation in 
Jacobin fbtes and patriotic rites a religious experience, hiside the 
dubs there was going o: an unceasing process of sdf-deansing and 
purification, entailing denunciations, confessions, excommunications 
and expulsions. The dictatorship of the Committee of Public 
Safety was thus no mere tyraimy of a handful of men clinging to 
power and in possession of all the means of coerdon, no more police 
system in a beleaguered fortress. It rested on closely knit and 
highly disdplined cells and nucld in every town and vulage, from 
the central artery of Paris to the smallest liamlet in the mountains, 
composed of men only waiting with enthusiastic e^emess for a 
sign, no more to express their spontaneous urge for freedom, but 
their Revolutionary exaltation through ob^ent and fervent 
execution of orders from the centre, the seat of the enlightened 
and infidhble few. 

In the way of pure improvisation there grew up in Revolutionary 
France an unofSdal organization of French democracy, du{di- 
cating as it were the official organism and its parts, manning die 
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Revolutionary armies, and the Comitis de surveillance, oigaging in 
the task of what Robespierre called “coUrer” the sans-culottes,that 
is to say the task of indoctrinating and making them ready to deal 
with the wicked ricn, the federalists and other counter-revolu- 
tionaries, often, again as Robespierre urged, especially staying 
behind, when others had been sent to die front, to watch the rear 
and frght the internal enemy ; dominating by their ceaseless 
vigilance all assemblies, managing all elections, providing, as 
instructed, the right interpretation of all events. 

The oiftcial dogma claimed that the Jacobins were the people. 
They could not possibly be regarded as a partial will, as just a party 
like other parties. Robespierre had said that the “Jacobin society 
was by its very nature incorruptible. It deUberated before an 
audience of a few thousand persons so that its whole power lay in 
public opinion, and it could not betray the interests of the people.” 
Camille Desmoulins had earlier in the Revolution called the popular 
societies the inquisitorial tribunals of the people. He used the 
term with fervent approval. What he meant to say was that they 
were the open forum for ideas to be scrutinized, clarfihed and 

g urifred through free and continuous discussion. Desmoulins 
ved to realize to the full the horror of the popular inquisition 
which he so enthusiastically helped to build up. It was in the course 
of that dramatic clash at the Jacobin Club, when Robespierre, who 
earlier had half patronizingly, half menacingly admonished him not 
to be so flexible and voladle in his opinions, called for the burning 
of Camille's Vieux Cordelier, the proofs of which Desmoulins was 
in the habit of showing to the Incorruptible for approval. “ Burn- 
ing is no answer,” whispered the darling of the Revolution. 

And so the postulate of plebiscitary popular sovereignty came 
to firuition in the rule of a small fraction of the nation ; the idea of 
unhampered popular self-expression in an ever narrower path of 
exclusive orthodoxy, and a ban on the sUghtest diflereiice of opinion 
and sentiment. 

It is enough to read the records of the Jacobin Club in the last 
months before Thermidor, the indicting speeches of Robespierre 
and Saint-Just or the references given by Crane Brinton in his study 
on the provincial Jacobin societies to realize to what lengths this 
process had gone. To have remained silent on some past and 
naif-forgotten occasion, where one should have spoken ; to have 
spoken where it was better to hold one’s peace ; to have shown 
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apadiy where eagerness was called for, and enthnsiashi whne 
diffidence was necessary ; to have consorted with somebody whom 
a patriot should have shunned ; avoided one who deserved to be 
befriended ; not to have shown a virtuous disposition, or not to 
have led a hfc of virtue — such and other “ sins ” came to be counted 
as capital offiences, classifying the sinners as members of that immense 
chain of treason comprising the foreign plot, Royalism, federalism, 
bureaucratic sabotage, food speculation, immoral wealth, and 
vicious selfish perversion. Special lists were drawn up for aspirants 
to admission and affiliation to elicit answers as to the attitude taken 
up in the past to, and as to the present appreciation of, every event 
of the Revolution. The ascendancy of Robespierre appears firom 
the Jacobin records to have become truly religious. A disapproving 
word, a mere glance from the Incorruptible were enough to ensure 
the immediate expulsion of any speaker whom Robespierre felt 
to have gone a little too far, even though only a few seconds earUer 
the orator had been wildly applauded. 

Virtue had been “ put on the agenda ” to confound the wicked. 
Robespierre and Saint-Just were the “ apostles of virtue ”, as the 
insurrectionary Manifesto of the Commune on 9 Thermidor called 
them. 


It is important to throw a glance at least at the evolution of 
foreign pohey in the R evolution from the angle of the global war 
for liberty. Similarities between the two spheres, internal and 
external policy, abound. The Revolution, bred on a humanitarian 
philosophy, started on a most pacifist note. Men were deeply 
convinced that the natural state among nations was that of peace. 
All trouble came from the dynasties in pursuit of selfish aggrandize- 
ment. They divide nations and cause all wars. Hence the famous 
declaration, which the realistic Mirabeau viewed with such 
scepticism, that France renounces war as an instrument of national 
poficy and expansion. The complex factors, political and psycho- 
logic^ conscious and unconscious, which created in France an 
almost universal desire for war against old Europe, cannot be 
aiuilysed here. Clearly, the dynamism of a Messianic creed was 
spilling over. There was hardly a person among the Revolu- 
tionaries who was not, when the war broke out, convinced that 
France had no wish and would do nothing to subjugate nations and 
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seize tfaeir tmitory. For the Revolution was fighting a common 
global struggle for the liberation of peoples fiom the yoke of 
dynastic tyrannies, and for a harmonious union of nations. When 
liberatii^ alien territory, France would not intor&re with the 
wishes of the liberated population, attd would not impose any 
regime. But these good intentions were doomed to remain an 
academic postulate. To free a people, to enable it to make a fiee 
choice, what the Revolution procbumed hs duty to do, obviously 
entailed the immediate abolition of the feudal system, and the 
introduction of the principle of popular sovereignty. Such an 
initial step could not be termed non-interference. As the war was 
global, France could not possibly leave feudal enemies in power 
and at large to sabotage her war effort and stab her in the back. 
But also firom the point of view of the local Revolutionaries, who 
fe>und themselves in a situation similar to that of the French Revolu- 
tionaries fighting their own counter-revolutionaries, only aggravated 
by the fact of collaboration with a foreign power, there was the 
supreme necessity of suppressing the counter-revolutionary enemy 
by all means. France was shedding her blood, speifding her 
energies and impoverished resources ; she was on the brink of 
bankruptcy and femine, with inflation running wild — who could 
demand firom her that she should also bear the costs of liberating 
other peoples ? Indeed, it was only fair that they should pay for 
their liberation themselves. “ The war must pay for itself.” The 
foreign nations must accept the dreaded worthless French assignat. 
The feudal lords, the Church, the rich in general must be soiled. 
The confiscated feudal property would come into the hands of 
the lower orden, while the poor would be spared impositions and 
taxation. Whole classes would thus become vitally interested in 
the victory of the Revolution, and a tremendous social and economic 
Revolution would have been achieved ; “ Guerre aux chateaux, 
paix aux chaumi^res ” was the femous formula of Cambon. The 
war is global — this was the underlying thesis of the famous Declar- 
ation of November 19th, 1792, that France pledges herself to hasten 
to assist every people wishing to become free. It was a blank 
dbeque given to any rebellion in any part of the world, and firom 
the point of view of old Europe, an imperialist French provocation 
designed to foment rebellion everywhere in order to justify French 
aggression and conquest. 

On December 15th came the extension of the November 
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Dedaradon. It declared dut a Hberated populadcnt, which fided 
to adopt the imdtudons of liberty and popular soverd^ty» thereby 
declared itself a fiiend of tyranny and an enemy of France in the 
global war. A time limit was later set for the liberated peojfles to 
show convincingly where they stood- And so the fieedom of 
choosing liberty^ which the Revoludon set out to give to the nadom, 
became transformed into an obligadon to choose liberty. But die 
French were ^ drom admitting to themselves or to others that 
they were violating the dreedom of the liberated popoladons. 
There could be no doubt about the ultimate wishes of the peoples 
concerned. They were terrorized by their old masters, dmid and 
backward, and they must be dreed, without regard to their inhibi- 
dons. Popular assemblies must be summoned to adopt by acclama- 
don the insdttidons of liberty. Naturally, feudal and clerical 
reacdonaties must be excluded and prevented from intimidating 
the people and dtlsifying its true will. In Belgium and elsewhere 
Revoludonary leadership was weak and inexperienced, and the masses 
under the spell of the Church. French commissars must therefore 
be sent to arrai^e elections, and to take charge of afSdrs, dll the 
liberated people will have given itself a free Constitution, and 
shown ability to live in accordance with it. The global war, 
requiring a Revolutionary regime at home, necessitated a similar 
regime towards the peoples abroad, in order to force the nations 
to be free ; ” Ce pouvoir r^volutionnaire qui n'est qu'un pouvoir 
protecteur de la liberty politique II son berceau,” as Brissot put.it. 

In 1790, Burke lamented the disintegration of the Frmch body 
politic by the spirit of anarchical individualism. In 1796, he stood 
aghast before a wholly new phenomenon : a State as an armed 
doctrine ”, quite unlike any ordinary community, whose growth 
is haphazard, whose movements are hampered by the inertia or 
resistance of infinite interests, traditions and habits, and “ which 
makes war through wantonness, and abandons it through lassi- 
tude ”. Revolutionary France ” is struck out at a heat . . . sys- 
tematic . . . simple in its principle ; it has unity and consistency 
in perfection ” ; it is able to mobilize men and resources and to 
subordinate all to the single principle of its being — *' ‘ the production 
of force ”, to further the cause or the Revolution. Individuality 
is left out of their scheme of gova:nment. The state is all in allt” 



chapter Four 

ULTIMATE SCHEME 

(<l) THE POSTULATE OF PROGRESS AND FINALITY 

•No longer necessary as a defensive weapon, theTerror was gradually 
becoming an instrunlent for the enthronement of a positive purpose. 
This purpose was the natural and harmonious system of society 
prophesied by the philosophes. The existence of such an order 
was a certainty. It had been on the way since the first days of the 
Revolution. It would have been there already, if it were not for 
the selfishness and perversion of some people. 

In fact to Robespierre victory in the national war w^ not the 
main purpose. He feared a too speedy and too victorious end 
to the war. It would knock the bottom out of the Terror, as “ it 
is natural to slumber after victory ”. The enemies of the people, 
wishing to detract popular attention from their crimes, were en- 
deavouring to concentrate all eyes on the victories in the external 
war. But the real victory will be the one which “ the friends 
of liberty will win over the factions ”. “ C’est cette victoire 
qui appelle chez les peuples la paix, la justice et le bonheur.” A 
nation does not become illustrious by beating down foreign tyrants 
and enchaining other peoples. “ Ce fut le sort des Romains et 
quelques autres nations ; notre destinee, beaucoup plus sublime, est 
de fonder sur la terre I’empire dc la sagesse, de la justice et de la 
vertu.” In brief, to enthrone the exclusive Jacobin pattern. 

It is vital for the imderstanding of Jacobinism to remember all 
the time that the Jacobins sincerely and deeply believed that their 
terrorist dictatorsUp, even when maintained for no compelling 
reason of de^ce, was nothing but a prelude to a harmonious state 
of society, m which coercion would become unnecessary. The 
regime of force was merely a provisional phase, an inescapable evil, 
at a deeper level and within a broader context no dictatorship at all. 

Jacobinism was nurtured on a deep eighteenth-century faith in 
man, his essential goodness and perfectibility, and on the belief in 
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continuous social progress, at the cad of whidi thore was some 
terminus of social integration and harmony. Not a permanently 
pessimistic conception of man and society ored Jacobin Terror, bat 
an impatient hope, ^casperated by obstacles, which ardent fiidli 
refused to acknowledge as natural or inevitable. The mixture of 
Messianic hope and despairing doubt gives to the Jacobin attitude 
a peculiar passionate urgency and poignancy. There is grandeur in 
it, as well as monumental self-deception and natveti. 

Robespierre and Saint-Just seem to vibrate with the faith in a 
short cut to salvation. “ It is time to fix clearly the aim of the 
Revolution and the terminus (terme) at which we wish to arrive,” 
declared Robespierre solemnly in one of his last speeches. He was 
proposii^ to “ take the universe into confidence about the poHtical 
secrets of the French people ”, and to map out the goal across the 
maze of pragmatic and so often contradictory moves and incon- 
gruous happenings : “ idee simple et importante qui semble n’avoir 
jamais ete aper^ue”. When laying down the scheme of the 
Republican histitutions for the Utopia of the future, Saint-Just in 
the same spirit expressed his astonishment that nobody had thought 
of the scheme before. He could hardly believe that truths so 
obvious, principles so salutary, remedies so imperative, measures so 
practicable, should not have occurred to anybody before. Both he 
and Robespierre, like most of their generation, firmly beUeved that 
legislation was an easy science. All evils and all divenity of 
regimes were the result of the mistaken view that it was a difficult 
art. Men’s hearts could be formed by laws. Men were meant to 
realize their destiny and acliieve happiness in a harmonious social 
system, easily brought about by legislation and education. Their 
faith was, however, checked by the disconcerting and dismal fact that 
things so obvious, simple and necessary failed to be appUed through- 
out all the centuries of man’s career on earth. Robespierre para- 
phrased Rousseau’s famous opening paradox of the Social Contract, 
declaring in his great speech on Religious Ideas that while Nature 
was telling us that man was bom for hberty, the experience of 
centuries showed him everywhere a slave ; while man’s rights were 
engraved in his heart, his humiliation was writ large across history. 
Surveying the annals of man, Saint-Just similarly concluded with 
dismay that “ all arts had produced their marvels, only the art of 
government has produced notiiing but monsters ”. ” D’ou vient 
ce melange de gdnie et de stupidity ? ” asks Robespierre in reforence 
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to the wonderful progress of the arts and sciences, and man's total 
ignorance of the dementary notions of political morality, of his 
rights and dudes. Robespierre’s answer is that all the rulers of the 
past, bent upon nothing else than upon retaining thdr power, had 
nodiing to fe^ from scientists and artists, but very much from 
“ philosophes tigides et ddfenseurs de Thumanit^ They could 
anord to encourage the former, but ha4 to persecute the latter. 

The Revoliidon was in this respedt an apocadypdc moment 
in history, the most important event in die career of man upon 
earth, totally different from such episodes as the Cromwellian and 
American Revoludons, outbreaks prompted by local grievances 
and driven by limited aims. The French Revolution had as its 
aim “ to put back the destinies of liberty in the hands of truth which 
is eternal, rather than into the hands of men who pass”. This 
juxtaposition and this contrasting of an objective and eternal truth 
with the passing character of man should bt noted. ” Vous com- 
mencez une nouvelle carrike oh personne ne vous a devaneds.” On 
more than one occasion did Robespierre proclaim that Revolu- 
tionary France was thousands of years ahead of all other nations. 
“ All must be changed in the moral and political order,” exclaims 
Robespierre, and his words are re-echoed by Saint-Just. At the 
moment of the Revolution, the world resembled the globe, half of 
it WM already enlightened, while the other part was still plunged 
m darkness. And here frith and desperate anxiety alternate. At 
tint there was boundless hope. Thus in his speech in tlte Co»- 
stihamte on the unrestricted freedom of the press, Robespierre 
claimed tiiat the time had come for all truths to be spoken out — 
“ routes seront accueillies par Ic patriotisme ”. As late as July 9th, 
179a, Robespierre hoped ^t the regeneration of the Frenai people 
could be accomplished without bloodshed. Afrer the execution of 
the he still hoped that after tiiis great exception ” dbe death 
pe^ry wbidd no loim|er be applied. As late as February, 1793, he 
cUimcn that the new Order was Already so deeply rooted in Irenth 
society that no real reaction was possible. Human reason had been 
on the move for quite a time “ slowly and by detours, and yCt 
surely ”, and now the world was vtitnessing the wonderful spectacle 
of “ a democracy afhrmed in a vast empire ”. ** Those who in the 
infrncy of public law and in the midst of servitude have been stam- 
mering contr^ maxims, did they foresee the marvds accomplitiied 
in one year ? ” Quite a different mood is expressed m 
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last speedi, wh^ he confessed to see only diwes and fripom in the 
world, and only ve^ few goierons men loving virtue fer its own 
sake and disinterest^y desirous of die people’s happiness. A 
similar sentiment is expressed in a striking passage in Saint-Jtist’s 
Institutions Riipublicaines wiittm some rime in 1794. Its epigram- 
matic style breathes an uncanny air, the air of the Terror at its he^ht 
No doubt, the rime to do good has not yet come. The parrioiiar 
good that one may do is a pdliarive. We have to wait for a general 
evil that would be great enough for public opinion to experience 
the need of proper measures to do good. Tim which produces the 
general good is always terrible, or appears bizzare, when started too 
early. The Revolution should halt at the perfection of happiness 
and public Ubexty by the laws. Its rides have no other objectives, 
diey must overthrow all that opposes them.” “ People speak of the 
height of the Revoluri<Mi ? "V^o will fix it ? There have been 
free peoples who have fallen firom greater heights.” 

Ine elation at what had been so miraculously achieved, the 
amazement at ideas having become flesh, are matched by the anxiety 
lest men felter, and “ intrigue ” succeeds in overpowering virtue for 
generations. It is “now or never”, for in case of feilure the 
reaction would be commensurate to die distance covered by the 
Revolution, as if the Revolution were about to reach the peak of 
a sharp slope. If there was no advance to the summit, there would 
be a headlong fall into the abyss. Passionate faith enmeshed in 
anxiety and despair breaks forth rime after rime. Repeatedly 
Robespierre and Saint-Just declared that this or that decree or purge 
was the last, the very last, and the oi^c sure to inaugurate the natural 
order. “ If only they had thought of that particular thing, the 
Institutions RipuolicaineSj all the e^ might have beai avoided, all 
the crimes would not have happened ! ” exclaims Saint-Just 

{b) tHB DOCTRINAIRB MBNTALITY 

Here we are fece to face with die Messianic doctetnaire as a 
historic phenomenon. He is a compound of two things, inner 
fiuiarical certainty, and what may be omed a pencil sketch of reality. 
The poicil lines represent the external facets of social existence, in 
fact die sinews of die institutional firamework. The flesh of the 
intangible, shapeless living forces, traditions, imponderables, habits, 

qnnscrvatism ate not tiactc. They are 
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ignored. Left out of account are also the uniqueness and the 
unpredictability of human nature and human conduct, which result 
eitner from the irrational segments in our being, or from man’s 
(^otism. The Revolutionary doctrinaire is convinced that his pencil 
sketch is die only real thing, that it sums up all that matters. He 
eicperiences reaHty, not as an inchoate static mass, but as a d^twuement, 
a dynamic movement towards a rational solution. The amorphous 
fleshy mass is unreal, and can be broughfunto shape in accordance 
with the pendl pattern. It is not something that is, but so mething 
that fails to be, dut is not yet what it should be. Similarly, human 
idiosyncrasies and peculiaridcs that interne with the radonal work- 
ing of the systemadc, abstract pattern are not something that must 
be taken for granted, but an accident to be prevented, removed or 
avoided. Nor is the fact that a triumphant doctrine is after all 
embodied in the living personalides of those in charge, and is thus 
bound to receive their personal imprint and become distorted, ever 
noticed. Hence patterns of Left totalitarianism are so universalist 
in their character, and ignore completely national and local char- 
act^tics, just as they seem completely unaware of the ptoblem of 
the personal element in leadership and obUvious of the place of the 
actim human personality in the working of politics. It is their 
nemesis and one of the ironies of history that the personal leader, 
like a deus ex machina, is thrown up by the movement of realiaation 
to become its most vital factor and its embodiment, the head of the 
militant confraternity of the elect in its struggle against all the powers 
of darkness. 

When the Revolutionary doctrinaire is thwarted by the inchoate, 
“ unreal ” mass of flesh and the “ irrational ” egotistic behaviour of 
men, his impatience turns into exasperation. The resisting forces 
appear a dumb, stupid mass that will not budge, for no other reason 
than sheer obstinacy, or — ^in the case of individuals — ^perversion and 
egoism. This resistance appears to the Revolutionary the more 
baffling and exasperating, because at the great moment of the 
Revolutionary climax of popular self-expression the enthusiasm 
appeared to be so general, so active and so single-minded. The 
fltet is that the Revolutionary spasm is in the emotional sense a 
magnific ently simplified formula of existence reduced to a single 
emotion, as the pendl sketdi is in the intellectual sphere. The 
undiluted Revolutionary ecstasy is of very short duration. Soon men 
dnfi back into the morass of obtuse conservatism, sdfflshncss or 
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neutral privacy. The impatience and violoice of the rationaliM 
doctrinaire soata turns the initial mass enthusiasm into resentful 
hostility towards the Revolutionary pattern. It has always hap- 
pened in modem Revolutions that as the inner dynamism of me 
pencil-sketch Revolution continued to throw forth ever more 
extreme doctrinaires, the inarticulate masses grew increasingly more 
indifibrent and hostile to the Revolutionary endeavour. The case of 
rehgion in the French Revolution is the classical example of the 
clash between the rationalist doctrine and the forces of irrational 
conservatism. No other &ctor was so fatal to the Revolution as 
the attack on the Church. The new, ever increasing rigidity of the 
pattern has always resulted in sharper and sharper clashes, greater 
hssures and spUts at the top. Fanatical dictatorship causes the 
problem of human egotism to grow more acute in madon to the 
advance of Glekhschaltung. And so it happened that many a 
Revolutionary who started with and put his trust in the institutions 
of a pencil-sketch doctrine to solve all problems, hoping that con- 
ditions and men would fall in by themselves into the harmonious 
whole, ended with a desperate determination to create like Moses 
a new type of man and a new people. At the beginning of the 
French Revolution there was the Declaration of the R^hts of 
Man, at its height Saint-Just’s Institutions Republicaines, Robespierre’s 
cult of the Supreme Being and the Lepeleder scheme of Spartan 
Educadon, adopted by the Incorruptible after the Revoludonary 
martyr’s death. 

The doctrinaire never thinks of the pencil sketch in terms of 
coercion. It is not intended to interfere with freedom ; on the 
contrary, it is designed to secure it. Only the ill-intendoned, the 
selfish and perverse can complain that their freedom is violated. 
They are guilty of sabotage, refusing to be free, and misleading 
others. They cannot be given freedom to do their evil deeds, for 
they are at war with the pattern of fi%edom that continues to unfold 
itself till its full realizadon. Lil^rty can be restored only after this 
war has come to an end, only when the enemy has been elimiiuted 
and the people re-educated, that is to say, when there will be no 
longer any opposidon. So long as there is opposidon there can 
be no freedom. 

“ The Rcvoludon will come to an end ”, said Robespiare in 
the Speech on the Principles of Political Morality, “ in a very single 
way, and without being harassed by the faoions, when all people 
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-win have bea>me equally devoted to their country ai^ its laws. 
But we are still ^ £com having readied that point. . . . The 
Republican Government is not yd; wdl established, and there are 
fktions.” The Revolutionary Government has two objects : the 
protiection of patriotism and the annihilatian of aristocracy. The 
goal will never be achieved as long as the Actions continue to 
saboti^e the effort. ** It will be an impossible tfaiug to establish 
liberty on unshakable foundations as ’lc^ as any individual can 
say to himself : * if to-day aristocracy is triumphant, I am lost.* ** 
The “institutions sages*’ of the Utopian pattern can be founded only 
CHI the rums of the Incorrigible enemies of liberty. Robespierre 
used in this context the term democracy. It meant to him, on the 
one hand,a form of government, and on the other, a social and moral 
pattan. As a form of government it signified, innocuously enough, 
a state of things where the sovereign people, guided by laws made 
by itself, was making by itself all chat it could do by itself, and 
through chosen representatives what it could not do by itself. 
Robespierre came out strongly against direct democracy on this 
occasion. There was no need fi>r it any longer ; th^ people had 
trustworthy representatives. As a social and moral pattern democ- 
racy was the only system capable of fulfilling the wi^es of Nature, 
reauzing the destinies of mankind, and making good the promises 
of philosophy by the enthronement of egalitarian virtue, which is 
another name for the universal preference of the general interest 
over the private good, for love of country and equality and the 
death of egoism. The reign of virtue comd not be established as 
long as there were parties, which were by definition selfish fictions. 
And so to obtain the rule of virtue the war of liberty against tyranny 
must first be brought to an end, the fecdons annihilated, and the 
storm of the Revolution overcome by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. “ Votre administration doit 6tre le r&ultat de I’esprit du 
gouvemement r^volutionnaire, combing avec les prindpes gdi^raux 
de la (femocratie.’* 

Liberty has however no meaning without fireedom to oppose, 
and without there being anybody to oppose. The vision of un- 
fetter^ fireedom at the end of the days, and the prophecy of the 
cessation of the confiict between feeedom and duty, in spontaneous 
obedience without a sense of constraint, turns out to be a fiction, 
wherever there is an idea of ai fixed pattern of thh^ to be enthroned 
by a sustained effort. 
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(c) THE REIGN OF VIRTUE 

Saint-Just would have passionately repudiated any suggestion of 
dictatorship as a permanent form of government. It is bafiSmg to 
read on die same page expressions of the human liberal eighteexuh- 
century spirit, juxtaposed with the most bloodthirsty doiunciations. 
What Saint-Just had to say on power might have come straight from 
the pen of Lord Acton. “ Power is so cruel and evil that if you 
rdease it from its inertia, without giving it a direcdon (r&gle), it 
will march straight on to oppression. . . . One wants to be rigid 
in one’s principles, when destroying an evil government, but it is 
rare that one should not reject the same principles, to subsdtute for 
them one’s own will, as soon as one comes to govern onesdf.” 

Saint-Just professed to be pardcularly fearful of a provisional 
form of government, since it was based upon the suppression of the 
people, and not on law or lutural harmony. It was an invitadon to 
any usurper to establish a tyranny by the promise of peace and order, 
and an excellent excuse to crush all opposidon. 

In the Constitutional debate he warned the Convendon that ev«i 
the rights of man and consdtudonal liberdes could become a 
weapon in the hands of a “ gentle tyrant ” who had designs on the 
freedom of the nadon. 

Not force, but vdsdom, should be used in dealing with the people, 
for the people were essentially good and just, and could be governed 
without being enslaved or becoming licendous. Man was bom for 
peace and happiness and for hfc in society. His misery and corrupt 
don were the results of insidious laws of domination, and of the 
doctrine of man’s savage and corrupt nature. Having let them* 
selves be persuaded by the tyrants mat they would destroy each 
other if left free, the peoples bent their heads to the yoke of despotism 
and grew demoraliaed under its corroding influence. 

“ Every people is made for virtue ... it should not be forced, 
it should be led by wisdom. The French are easy to govern ; they 
want a mild consdtudon. . . . This people is Uvely and suited for 
democracy, but it should not be worn out too mudi by the encum- 
brance of public afifrirs. It should be governed without weakness, 
but also without constraint.” 

Fu ndam ental in all this is Saii^ust’s conviction that there was 
an inherent harmony in society. The task of a govemnNint was not 
to impose its ovm will or its own pattern upon a sodety, but to 
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remove the impediments to that harmony, a purpose for which die 
terror had been instituted. Harmony was bound to come into its 
own, when all elements of social existence had been put in dieir 
proper place. “ Le gouvemement est plutdt un ressort d’harmonie 
que d’autorit^." The abolition of tyranny was bound to bring man 
back to his true nature, “dtez la tyrannie du monde, vous y 
r^tablirez la paix et la vertu.” The people would find its happiness 
by itself. The Government’s task w^ not so much to make men 
happy as to prevent them from becoming unhappy. “ Do not 
oppress, that is all. Everybody will know how to find his own hap- 
piness.” A people once infected with the superstitious belief that 
they owed their happiness to their Government would not preserve 
it for long. Crowds thronging the antechambers of tribunals and 
state offices were eloquent evidence of the rottenness of the Govern- 
ment. “ C’est une horreur qu’on soit oblige de demander justice.” 
The private lives of citizens should be interfered with as little as 
possible. “ The liberty of a people is in its private hfe ; do not 
disturb it. Disturb no one but the evil-doers.” 

Force should be used only to protect the “ state oT simplicity ” 
against force itself, and nothing should be imposed except probity, 
and respect for liberty, nature, human rights and the national 
representation. 

There was meant to be a social order in which men’s sentiments 
and actions would by themselves set themselves into so harmonious 
a pattern that all coercion would be superfluous. With laws true 
to his nature, man would cease to be unhappy and corrupt. Evil 
having become alien to his interests, justice would become the 
permanent and determining interest and passion of all, and liberty 
would reign supreme. The Revolutionary task is to make ” nature 
and innocence the passion of all hearts ”. Such a change can be 
brought about earlier than people think, declares Saint-Just. 

This faith is deeply rooted in the eighteenth-century memises, 
reaffirmed by Robespierre in his speeches on the Revolutionary 
order. The Revolutionary aim was to vindicate the idea of cosmic 
pragmatism on earth, and so arrange things that all that was moral 
womd also be useful and politic, and what was immoral would be 
impolitic, harmful and counter-revolutionary. Robespierre dis- 
tinguished — ^in line with Rousseau — two kinds of sdf-love, one vile 
and crud, which seeks ones own exdusive good in the misery of 
others, and the other, which, generous and benevolent, confounds 
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our well-being with the prosperity and g^ory of the country. Of 
die marriage of the natural order and man's virtuous disposition 
there would be bom the identity of the personal and generd good. 
Real democracy would thus come into fruition, since men would 
be obeying nothing but their own virtuous disposition, and would 
not need the master, who is indispensable where virtue is not natural 
and spontaneous. The supreme aim of politics was therefore, as 
Mably maintained, to direct human hearts, to educate men, to repress 
the “ moi personnel ” and the proclivity for smaU, petty thin». 
According to the direction given to human passion, man could be 
elevated to the skies or debased to the lowest pit. “ Le but de 
routes les institutions sociales, e’est de les diriger vers la patrie, qui 
est k la fois le bonheur public et le bonheur ptiv^." 

If politics were to the eighteenth century a question of ethics, 
the problem of the rational and final social order was a question of 
attuning hearts. This was the vital discovery made by the Jacobins, 
after the disappointment with popular sovereignty and its institu- 
tions as virtue-releasing forces. The new and continuing disagree- 
ments could not, or at least could no longer or not fully, be explained 
in terms of the conflict between Royalism and Revolution or 
between ruling and ruled classes, and there were many fretors to 
obscure the social and economic problem. 

“ A quoi se reduit done cette science mysterieuse de la politique 
et de la legislation ? A mettre dans les lois et dans radministration 
les verites morales reieguees dans les livres des philosophes, et 
appliquer k la conduite des peuples les notions triviales de probit^ 
que chacun est force d’adopter pour sa conduite privee.” 

All is reduced to a question of morality, and consequently 
education. All the rest follow, claims Saint-Just. Objective 
fretors are left out of account, only human consciousness matters. 
The irrational anti-sodal, anarchical elements in man are considered 
accidental ; only the rational and soda! part of human nature is 
acknowledged as real and permanent. The former exist, for sure, 
but can be made to efrace themselves before the latter. Man, and 
consequently sodety as a whole, may be shaped anew — “ Quel est 
le but oh nous tendons ? ” asks Robespierre. His long answer 
may be treated as mere verbiage and turgid preadbing. But, on(% 
more, Robespierre bdieved that the vision he was spinning was 
something attainable, real, and frill of precise, compact meanix^. 
“ The pas.sage from crime to virtue ” to be aoximplidied by*the 
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Revolution meant to Robespierre a teal event, a taming point, a 
new Hrth, a definite date, like the passage from a class society to a 
dassless society was to mean to Communist Messianism. 

Hie aim is “ the peacefiil ecyoymmt 6f liberty and equality ; 
the reign of that eternal justice, the laws of whudi are engraved not 
on marble or stone, but in the hearts of all men, even in that of a 
slave who forgets them or a tyrant whp dooies diem. We want an 
order of things where all base and crud passions would be chained, 
all the benevolent and generous passions awakened by the laws, 
where one's ambition would be to merit glory and to serve his 
country ; wha:e distinctions have no other source than equality 
itself; where the citizen is subordinated to the magistrate, the 
magistrate to the people and the people to justice ; where the 
country insures^the weU-being of every individual, and where every 
individual enjoys with pride die prosperity and glory of his country ; 
where all souls grow greater ^ough the continuous interchange of 
republican sentiments, and by the need to merit the esteem of a 
great people ; where the arts would be the ornament pf that liberty 
which ennobles them, and commerce the source of public wealth 
and not only of the monstrous opulence of a few houses. We want 
to substitute in our coimtry mondity for egoism, probity for honour, 
principles for habits, duties for good manners, the empire of reason 
for the tyranny of fashion, the contempt of vice for the contempt 
of misfortune ; pride for insolence, greatness of soul for vanity, 
love of glory for the love of money ; good men for good company, 
merit for intrigue, genius for hel esprit, truth for brilliance ... a 
people magnanimous, powerful, happy, for a people amiable, 
fiivolous and miserable, that is to say all the virtues and all die 
miracles of the Republic for all the vices and absurdities of the 
Monarchy.” 

Has there ever been such a state on earth ? Throughout the 
centuries of uninterrupted tyranny and crime, history knows only 
of one brief spdl of liberty in a tiny comer of the earth — Sparta : 
” briUe comme un Eclair dans les t^^bres immenses.” This is the 
key to the understanding of Robespierre and Saint-Just : Sparta as 
the ideal of liberty. 

” Let us beware of coonecting politics with moral regeneration 
— a thing at present impracticable. Moralismisfittaltofimbm” — 
wrote Desmoulins. 

*For die creation of this ideal Robespierre &]]s bade t^on dtt 
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dvii id^gton and Saint-Just tq^aUtopiansdieineofnicHeall^isb- 
tioncailM^y him Republican fostitudons. In bodi cases dwnuxtivie 
is despair in the spontaneous will of man as the sovereign agent. 
More than disillusionment— desperate fear. Man had to be remade. 


(d) saint-just’s “institutions nfiPUBLICAINBS ” 

Saint-Just developed a mystical feith in the powar of his 
Republican Institutions to cheoe man’s anti-sodal arbitrary urges, 
to regenerate the French people and to reconcile all contradictions 
in a perfect harmony founded upon virtue. They were to be toe 
crowning of the Revolution, the seal upon the Revolution. “ Un 
^t oh ces institutions manquent n’est qu’une R^publique illusoire.” 
They were the essence of a Republic, for the superiority, of a 
Republic over a Monarchy was precisely in this, that the latter had 
no more than a government, while the former also had Institutions 
to realize the moral purpose. “ C’est par Ik que vous annoncerez la 
perfection de votre democratic ... la grandeur de vos vues, et 
que vous hiterez la perte de vos ennemis en les montrant difformes 
k cote de vous.” Clearly, he thought of the Republic in terms if 
not of the Church, at least of a spiritual community, and of the 
Institutions as inaugurating the “ passage from crime to virtue ”. 
in Saint-Just’s la;t and heroic (undehvered) speech of 8 Thermidor 
in defence of Robespierre the Republican Institutions appear as the 
panacea that had fatally been ignored, and whidb alone, as said 
before, can save the situation, making all the dififccence between 
total damnation and total salvation. The fecdons will never dis- 
appear dll the Insdtudons have produced the guarantees, put a limit 
to authority and put “ human pride irrevocably under the yoke of 
public Uberty Saint-Just implores Providence to give him a few 
days more “ pour appeller sur les insdtudons les m6ditadomdupeople 
fem^ais ”. All the tragedy they had been wimessing would not 
have occorred under their rule. “ Us seraieat vertueux peut-£tre, 
etn’auraiort point pens^aumalceuxdontj’accuseicL” speech 
ends with a formal proposal for immediate consideradon of the 
scheme of the RepubUcan Insdtudons. 

Saint-Just’s scheme of regeneradon was intended to offer a core 
fe>r the corroding infiuence of po wo: and he dangor of he subsdtu- 
dem of the ruler’s personal tsw fer he kw as wdQ as to hape a 
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universal pattern of* moral beliaviour. The proposed Institutions 
were to lay down so precise and detailed a system of laws that no 
room would be left for arbitrary human action, or indeed for 
spontaneity. People would not be obeying men, but laws, laws of 
reason and virtue, and therefore of liberty. Politics would thus be 
entirely banished. 

“ We have to substitute with the help of the Institutions the 
force and inflexible justice of the laws ^or personal influence. The 
Revolution will thus be strengthened ; there will be no jealousies, 
no fictions any longer ; there will be no pretentious claims and 
no calumny ... we have ... to substitute the ascendancy of 
virtue for the ascendancy of men. . . . Make politics powerless 
by reducing all to the cold rule of justice.” 

The Institutions would be a more effective brake on anti- 
revolutionary tendencies than the Terror. For the Terror comes and 
goes according to the fluctiutions of public opinion and sentiment, 
and the reaction to terror has normally been an excessive indulgence. 
The institutional laws would secure “ a durable severity ”. 

The Institutions were calculated to make the art of government 
simpler, easier and more effective. For instance, more wisdom 
and greater virtue would be needed for the exercise of the office 
of censorship over conduct — an idea particularly dear to Saint- 
Just — in a weak government than in a strong one, that is to say, 
in a regime based upon Institutions. For in a weak government 
all depended on the character of the men in charge, whereas in a 
strong regime the laws provided for everything and secured a per- 
fect harmony, in excluding all the unpredictable elements in hiunan 
behaviour. “ Dans le premier, il y a une action et reaction con- 
tinuelle des fmees particulieres ; dans le second, U y a une force 
commune dont chacun fait partie, et qui concourt au mSme but 
et au m6me bien.” 

In his fear of human egotism and, above all, of the competition 
between personalities, Saint-Just devised a most paradoxical plan. 
As there should be fewer institutions and fewer men in charge, and 
since it was essential that an institution should operate by its own 
harmony and without being thwarted by the interplay and clash 
of men’s arbitrary wills, it was — ^he thought — ^important to reduce the 
number of people in the iiutitutions and the constituted authorities. 
In this connection Saint-Just called for a re-examination of collective 
magistratures like the municipalities, administrative bodies, Comit^s 
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ie surveillance^ etc., to see whether the placing of** the fiincticms of 
these bodies in the hands of a single official in ev^one of them 
would not be the secret of a solid establishment of the Revolution 

Into this context have to be set the nearly identical statements 
of Bar^re, Prieur de la C6te-d*Or, Baudot and Lindet, accordn^ 
to which Saint-Just at a joint meeting of the two Conunittees 
on 5 Thermidor proposed the setting up of a government by 
** patriotic reputations (or deputations ?) pendii^ the establishment 
of the RepubUcan Institutions Bar^re quotes him as saying that 
it was imperative to hand over dictatorial powers to a man ** en- 
dowed with sufficient genius, strength, patriotism and greatness of 
soul . . . sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the Revolution, the 
spirit of its principles, its various phases, actions and agencies — ^to 
take upon himself the full responsibiUty for pubhc safety and the 
maintenance of hberty ... a man enjoying the £ivour of public 
opinion and the confidence of the people ...” “ Get homme, je 
declare que c’est Robespierre, lui seid pent sauver I’^tat,'’ Saint- 
Just is reported to have said, in the spirit, one may add, of his 
famous statement — “ il faut dans toute Revolution un dictateur pour 
sauver I’^tat par la force, ou des censeurs pour le sauver park 
vertu ”. From both statements there is only a short step to die 
generahzed theory of Revolutionary dictatorship as formukted kter 
by Babeuf and Buonarroti. A dictator ** qui puisse r^pondre . . . 
du maintien de la hbert^ . . . ” — the dictatorship of Robespierre 
would have been a “ dictatorship of hberty ”. 

Fearing the competition of men, Saint-Just was thus driven bade 
to the idea of one man. Beheving in the power of institutions to 
achieve everything and to eliminate the rule of men. he had never- 
theless to fall back upon the single-mindedness and smooth ^dmey 
secured by a single mind. 

Saint-Just got himself involved in the inevitable contradictions 
presented by the two irreconcikble prindples : soverdgnty of the 
people and an exclusive doctrine. While anxious to expel the 
arbitrariness of man and all opposition by an all-embracing yet 
exclusive system of laws, Saint-Just was not less keen to preserve the 
. active interest of the people in their own affairs. He abhorred 
nothing more than the monopolization of public afiairs by bureau- 
cracy, ambitious professional pohddans and seeken of office. Ife 
feared nothing more than the indifference of the masses. He was 
to see this happen, and to admit to himself that very few people 
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wete interested in anything but their private a&irs, and that most 
people took a “ ISdie plaisir h. se xn^er de rien Ibe magisttates 
were rapidly usurping the Government as vrdl as the poptdar 
societies, destroying the young French democracy, vrhose very 
essence was the si^remacy of the people and not of officials. ** Oh 
done est la dxi ? ” he asked himsm in despair. “ £lle est presque 
usurps par les fonedonnaires.'* A spirit of clique and caucus was 
abroad. The Terror has fiightened a^y the citizens. 

“ La Revolution est glac^e ; tous les prindpes sont afiublis ; il 
ne reste que des bonnets rouges portfs par fintiigue. L*exercise de la 
terreura blase le crime comme les liqueurs fortes blasent le palais.” 


Saint-Just’s community of the future is placed under the auspices 
of the Supreme Being. “ The Frendi people ”, he declares, ** recog- 
nize the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul.” The 
temples of the dvic reUgion, where inemse would be burnt for 
twenty-four hours a day, were to be the communal centres of the 
Republic. All laws were to be announced there and all^dvil acts — 
apart from special patriotic f^tes — ^were to take place there and bear 
the character of regions rites. Although all cults would be per- 
mitted, the external rites other than of the dyil religion would be 
banned. 

The Institutions lay down a detailed scheme of a Spartan type for 
the education of youth by the State. The conduct of young people 
as of dvil servants was to be publidy scrutinized every ten days in 
the temple. Every person above the age of twenty-five was to 
declare every year who were his fiiends and his reasons fi>r breakiug 
fiiendships. Friends would be held responsible for each other. 
Disloyal and ungrateful persons would be banished. Prescriptions 
concerning marriage, nulitary disdpline, were similarly Spartan. 
Solemn patriotic f^ were to inspire the people with dvic piety 
and national pride. 


(e) THE CIVIL RELIGION AND CONDEMNATION OF 
INTELLECTUALS 

Individual spontandty has thus been replaced by the objective 
postulate of virtue ; fi»edom by the (uncoeiced) acceptance of 
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obligation ; the idea of liboty by the vision of an esdnsive pattern. 
The odio: vital value in dghteenth-century philosophy, rationalism, 
'ivas in the end made to give place to mysdchm. 

Hi^e was always the unresolved ambiguity in the eightmith 
century, especially Rousseauist, juxtaposition of the two qt^ties of 
die eighteenth-century ideal— its objective, eternal characto:, and 
its beii^ engraved in human hearts. The unresolved ambiguity 
seemed to resolve the question of coercion. Since the objective 
truth was also immanent in man's consciousness, diere was no 
external coercion in forcing him to follow it. There was also 
another ambiguity ; on the one hand, the optimistic hope dbat 
man (or die people) rendered free, and thus also moral, wotdd 
see the truth and follow it ; on the odi^, there was the frar of 


human arbitrariness and hubris. It soon developed in the case of 
Robespierre into a distrust of the intellect. We saw him demanding 
that liberty be put into the hands of " the truth that is eternal ' , 


instead of being in the hands of men who are passing creatures. 
Robespierre and Saint-Just grew suspicious of the intdlect, as well 
as of wit. The sophisms of the brilliant debater, the flexibUity and 
individualism of the intelleaual, appeared no less dangerous thsm the 
partial interests in the earlier days of the Revolution. Robespierre 
began to dream of " a rapid instinct which without the belated hdp 
of reasoning ” would lead man to do good and shun evil. “ la 
raison particuh^re de chaque homme" was a sophist, too easily 
yielding to the whisper of passion and too easily rationalizing it. 
hi one of his last speeches Robespierre made a violent attack on the 


intellectuals, the men of letters, who had “ dishonoured themselves 


in the Revolution. The Revolution was the achievement of the 


simple people carried by their instinct and unsophisticated natural 
wisdom. “ A la home ^temelle de I’esprit, la raison du peuple en 
a frit seule tons les frais. . . . Les prodiges qui ont immortalise 
cette epoque ont et^ op^r^s sans vous et malgre vous.” Any simple 
artisan haa shown more insight into the tights of man than the 
writers of books, who, nearly Republicans in 1788, emerged as 
defenders of the King in 17513, like Vei^;Diaud and Condorcet. 
Robespierre takts up the cudg^ for Rousseau of the Profission Je 
fit ffm Vkaire Savoyard against the atheism of the Encyclopaedists, 
and declares the battle to be resumed. Chi his orders the ousts of 


Hdvetius and Mirabean in the Club axe pulled down and luoken. 
A war is declared on sophists. 
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The only power that can still the pernicious sophistic instinct 
is rd^on, the idea of an authority higher than man, which is 
the sanction of morality. *' What silences or rt^laces this 
ponidous instinct, and what makes good the insuffidency of human 
authority, is the rdigious instinct which imprints upon our souls 
die idea of a sanction given to the moral precepts by a power that 
is higher than man.*’ 

A crude Voltairian attitude has been read into Robespierre’s 
utterances on the subject. He laid himself open to the charge of 
opportunist sodal utOitarianism by his clumsy statement that he 
was not interested in religion as a metaphysician, but as a statesman 
and social architect, to whom what was useful in the world and good 
in practice was true, whatever its metaphysical validity. '^(Tut 
Robespierre wanted to say was not that since the populace would 
not be moved by rational arguments to behave ethically, but by the 
fear of God, religion had to be simply invented for the sake of the 
social order. He wanted to say that in the light of cosmic pragnu- 
tism factual existence was suifidently proved by logical and pragmatic 
coherence. The postulate of justice and meaning in •the universal 
and social order was a suffident proof of the existence of Divinity. 
Without Divinity, transcendental reward and punishment, the logical 
and righteous structure of the universe and society would be without 
a basis. The absence of such a logical cohesion was unthinkable. 
God d^efore existed, and the soul was immortal. The test of 
social cohesion was truer and more vital than sdentihe, philosophical 
and theoretical tests. The life of a community was too solemn a 
fulfilment to be tossed about by bHnd forces, which mete out the 
same fate to good and bad, patriots and egoists, and leave the 
oppressed with no consolation, victims of triumphant evil selfish- 
ness ; “ this kind of practical philosophy which, by turning egoism 
into a system, regards human sodety as a war of cunning, success 
as the criterion of justice and injustice, probity as a matter of taste ”. 

Morality is what it is, not because God has ordered it and we 
have to obey. We do not fulfil ourselves in the fruition of God. 
The starting point and die sole and final criterion is the existence of 
men in sodety ; the absolute postulate, the morality that sustains it. 
The fully integrated community becomes thus the highest fulfilment, 
the highest form of worship. Providoicc hovers over it. 



chapter Five 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

{a) THE INCONSISTENCIES 

The great dividing line between the two major schools of social 
and economic thought in the last two centuries has been the attitude 
to the basic problem : should the economic sphere be considered an 
open field for the interplay of free human initiative, skill, resources 
and needs, with the State intervening only occasionally to fix the most 
general and liberal rules of the game, to help those who have fidlen 
by the wayside, to punish those guilty of foul play and to succour 
the victims thereof; or should the totahty of resources and human 
skill be ab initio treated as something that should be deliberately 
shaped and directed, in accordance with a definite principle, this 
principle being — in the widest sense — the satisfaction of human 
needs. Whereas the latter attitude puts all stress on the injury 
caused to the weak by the cupidity of those who succeed in mono- 
polizing all the resources, and on die disorder and confusion brou^t 
about by the lack of general direction ; the former maintains (mt 
State-guaranteed soci^ security would take away all incentive to 
exertion — the fear of poverty and the hope of gain and distinction — 
and thus cause a lowering of vitality and a weakening of all pro- 
ductive effort, in addition to the stifling of freedom by centrauzed 
regimentation. At bottom the whole debate centres round the 
question of human nature : could man be so re-educated in a socially 
integrated system as to begin to act on motives different fixtm those 
prevailing in the competitive system ? Is the urge for firee economic 
initiative nothing else than rationalized greed or anxiety, bound to 
die out in an order guaranteeing equal economic well-being, as the 
Collectivist ideology teaches ? 

It has been shown that eighteenth-century thinkers, while hold- 
ing fast to the idea of a rational, not to say scientific, system of sodety, 
fought shy of the latter conception of the social-economic problem, 
which would appear to have been inherent in the postulate of the 
O.T.D.— p ’ 149 
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natural <»tler. Jiux>l^ni may be redded as tbe e^tecmit* 
century attitude on mat Hie Jaoolnn inhibitions on die sulgect 
of propoty and their rduc^ce to &oe the sodalreomonuc issue 
on their o'tm general premises vnxe the main cause for the Utc^ian, 
mystical character of their vision of the iSnal social or<kr as die 
ragn of virtue. In a soise die evolution of Jacobin thinking on 
the questicm of property throu^out^ the Revolution vfrould appear 
as a gradual liberation firom izmibidt^ eflfected tmder the impact 
of evoits, and leading to a total liberadon in those post-Ihermi- 
dorian Jacotnns and Robespienists who joined the plot of Babeuf* 
and reinterpreted the idea of the natural order into terms of economic 
communism. The Jacobins were not abreast with the masses in die 
Revolution. Carried away by the idea of the rights of man and 
the Revolutionary hope of salvation, and exasperated by &mine 
and shortage, the masses confusedly and passionately clamoured that 
the Revoludon should carry out its promises, that is to say, should 
make them happy. However anarchical and crude the agitation of 
the &irag£s under the leadership of Jacques Roux and Varlet, how- 
ever naive the socialism of such pamphleteers as Deliver, Lmge of 
Lyons, Momoro and others, the whole social movement in the 
Revoludon derived from the Messianic expectation mgendeied by 
the idea of the natural order, and went beyond the spasmodic social 
protest and the clamour for instant relief. But tiiese agitators, with 
or without a prognmime, successful or not as spokesmen of pressure 

S oups, did not make policies. The Revolution was steoed by 
e Jacobins at the vital period. 

Their whole thinking dominated by the idea of a rational and 
natural ordo:, the Jacobins were most rauctant to yield to the view 
tiiat time was an inconsistency between a rational political-ethical 
system and free economics. The Revolution forc^ upon them 
lesscms against their own grain. There was a definite socm dynam- 
ism in the idea of unlimited popular sovereignty. The poor were 
the vast muority of the nation, and thus entitled to dictate conditions 
tothesmallminontyoftherich. The issue received a definite social 
complexion with the occlusion of the poor from the active political 
lifr of the nation. It created the ccmsciousness and sealed the fret 
of conflict. Menreover, owing to reminiscences of antiquity, the 
democratic popular ideal was always associated with me social 
radicalism of me great legislators of ancient Greece and Rome, 
Lyoirgi^ Solcm, the Gcacchi, with tiie abolitiem of debts owed to 
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tandlor^ redistnbutk»i of land, andiagenecal tlie rdb^of ttiej^oor 
over die ludi. Moral asceddsm had adways g^nfied the aurtoe 
virbies of the |>oor, and amdenuied the vkes of wedth. Hie filet 
also was that as soon as the fitidal system was abolished and the side 
of wealth affimled, die prcmertied classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
xichor peasantry, having wdl benefited firom the sale of confiscated 
Chunm property, bq^ t» wish £br a halt to the Revohrtiiba. 
They fidt tnw property and their new gains in danger of attadc 
fixim Revoludonary dynamism. While mey were turning agamst 
the Revolution, the Revolution was becoming more and mote 
identified with the poor and propertyless, above all in the mind of 
Robespirtte. And yet, the Jacobin attitude remained amb^nous 
and inconsistent to the end. The incongruities in it were only 
finally resolved in Babouvism. And so almost ironically the dbain 
of laws and decrees which led to the establishment of an economy 
dictatorship, which violated every principle of piiwite property and 
fiee economics, was started by the invention on Mardi i8th, 1793, 
with the unanimous vote of the death penalty against anyone pro- 
posing the lot agraire or any plan “subversive of landed, commercial 
and industrial property As lam as November, 1792, Saint*Just 
prodaimed in his famous and most g^oomv speech on Supplies his 
thslilrg of “ lois violoites sur le commerce He came out firmly 
in fiwour of firee trade, and suggested that the Convention should 
place fireedom of trade “ sous le sauvegarde du petiplc m8me **, 
although he made the reservation that unrestricted economic liborty, 
“ une tr^ grande v£rit6 m th^ g^icrale ”, may require some 
reinterpretation in the conteict of the evils of Revolution. There 
was also the necessity of teaching virtue to a people demoralized 
by the crimes of the Monarchy. A year and four months later, (m 
February 26th, 1794 (8 Ventdse, anil), Saint-Just made the meaningful 
statement that in the social domain the force of circumstances was 
leading the Revolution “ i des r6sultats aox-quds nous n’avons pas 
pensd *. He was proposing the confiscation of all the possesaoos of 
the suspects and thdr distribution to the poor cm the ground that 
the ri^t to property was conditicmal cm political loyalty, hi the 
last few months <x wedcs before dieir downfiU the RolMspiecriscs 
b^an dimly and rductantly to perceive that their rational and final 
system, to have any meaning and to last, must carry with it a ccnes- 
pcmdmg diarge-ovrt in the social and eccmomic conditacms. And 
ao on me very eve of his execurion (7 Ihermidor, July 25th, 1794) 
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Saint-Just coupled together in a flicker of compreheusion the idea 
of the Institutions with a Revolutionary social programme : “ cr 6 a 
des institutions dviles et roiverser Tempire de la lichesse But, as 
will be shown, even in this resolve there were inherent reservations 
that were calculated to vitiate the general postulate. 


(i) CLASS 'policy 

Political rather than social considerations gave rise to Jacobin 
class orientation. Thus Saint-Just arrived at the conclusion that the 
Revolution was menaced by a fatal contradiction between the 
Revolutionary form of government and social realities. He dis- 
covered that the wealth of the nation was to be found in the main 
in the hands of the enemies of the Revolution. The working 
people, the real supporters of the new regime, depended for their 
existence on their enemies. The interests of the two classes being 
irreconcilable, the outcome could only be a class poUcy favouring 
the class supporting the Republic, and carried out at the expense of 
the possessors of wealth. To Saint-Just such a policy came to mean 
the realization of democracy. 

Robespierre’s thinking evolved in a similar way. His famous 
Catechism opens with the question, “ What is our aim ? ” His 
answer is — the execution of the Constitution in favour of the people. 
“ Who are the enemies ? ” The answer is — the vicious and the 
rich, who are the same. To the question on the possibility of a 
union of the popular interest and the interest of the rich and (their) 
government, Robespierre gives the laconic answer “ never ”. The 
last question and answer was crossed out by the Incorruptible, but 
the very fiict of it having been jotted down shows where his thoughts 
were wandering. In another of Robespierre’s notes we read that 
all internal dangers came from the bourgeoisie. In order to defeat 
the bourgeoisc “ il feut rallier Ic pcuple ”. The people must be 
paid and maintained at the expense of the rich ; paid for attendance 
at public assemblies, armed and maintained as Revolutionary armies 
out of special levies on the rich whom they were to watch, 
finally subsidized and provided for by the Government at the expense 
of the producers and merchants. These were the premises of the 
economic dictatorship which came into being alongside die political 
terrorist dictatorship in 1793, and to the emergence of whidi 
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Robespierre and Saint-Just made a substantid contribution, al>- 
though in a way only yielding to the violent pressure of the &ir^6s 
and me inescapable necessities of the situation : war, iniSation and 
economic disintegration. 

The first series of decrees were issued on May 4th, 1793, after 
the assembly of Paris mayors and municipal officers had (Glared 
the people in “ a state of revolution ” till supplies had been secured, 
and demanded fixed pric^ for com and what amounted to an 
abolition of the com trade, in so far as mediation between producers 
and consumers was concerned. The decrees of the Convention 
ordered producers to make declarations on their produce, unda 
penalty of confiscation. Private houses and stores were open(»l to 
search. Com and flour were to be sold only on the public market. 
A “ prix maximum ” was fixed. A forced loan of a milliard ftancs, 
the first of the enforced loans and levies on the rich, was launched. 
On July 27th, 1793, on a motion of Billaud-Varenne ^s ^Uments 
de RSpublicanisme deserve attention as an exposition of Jacobin 
social philosophy alongside of Saint-Just’s Institutions FJpubUcaines)^ 
the Convention voted the famous decree on the suppression of food 
speculation. This law put an end to freedom of trade and secrecy 
of commerce in practically all commodities except luxury artides. 
It was followed by a decree on the greniers d'abondance, which 
turned all bakers into State employees, although it failed to build 
up the State gianaries. On September 29th came the law on the 
“ general maximum ”, fixing prices of all commodities and wages, 
to be supplemented, at least in Paris, by a system of rationing. In 
forcing sellers to sell at a loss, .md without compensation, the law 
was no less a class measure than Jie progressive tax, the forced loans, 
the special levies on, and requisitions from, the rich, all designed to 
pay for the war and to maintain the poor. More than that, it was 
calculated to reduce small tradespeople and artisans to the position 
of wage earners. In fact, on 1 5 Floreal a decree was passed dlowing 
for the mobilizing of all engaged in the production and circulation 
of goods of prime necessity. Penalties were provided for shirkers 
as guilty of conspiracy. On October 22nd, the three-man Commis- 
sion des Subsistances was appointed to take over the economic 
dictatorship of the whole of France, and to put an end to the alleged 
sabotage and incompetence of the local authorities, who had been 
in charge of the execution of the economic decrees till then. From 
this there was only one step, to the nationalization of industries. 
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The idea was not indeed quite absent £rom the minds of those 
responsikle £ot dbe social police of the Revoliuion. So Chaumette 
urged die Convoition '* to concentrate its attention on taw materials 
and &ctories, in order to place diem undo: requisition by fbdng 
penalties &r those boldine or manu&cturine goods who allow them 
to be idle ; or even to puce diem at die msposal of the Rt^ublic, 
which has no lack of laTOur to turn them all to a useful purpose 
As a Rqiresentative of the people on mission Saint-Just displayed 
an example of dictatorial action and class policy at their highest. 
He would order houses of speculators, de£uilters against the 
** maximum ” and hoardax to be razed to the ground, he would 
requisition in e^ht dap 5,000 |>airs of shoes and 15,000 shirts 
C* d^chaussez tous les aristocrates *), order the Mayor of Strasbourg 
to deliver on the same day 100,000 Uvres of the levy imposed upon 
the ridi for the benefit of the poor patriots, war widows and war 
orphans ; he would have the richest individual who had not paid 
his share of the nine million aiforced loan within twenty-four hours 
exposed on the guillotine for three hours ; double and treble the 
amount to be paid for any delay ; sdze in twenty-four hours 2^000 
beds, requisition all overcoats, and so on. 


(c) FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 

A class policy provoked by a Revolutionary and war-time 
emergency may be nothii^ more than an empirical ad hoc policy 
and need not entail deUberate and planned shaping of the sociM and 
economic Hfe in toto. There ate, however, (dear indications diat 
Robespierre and Saint-Just filt themselves, however reluctantly, 
driven beyond such empiricism in the direction of integral planning 
in accordmce with a definite principle. Thus in his speeches <m 
Supplies and on the Declaration of the Rights of Man (1793) 
Robespierre made the emphatic distmction between the old wap 
and the postulate of a new deal in the economic sphere, which would 
correspond to the great political change-over that had nhen place. 
Robespierre object to the approaw of the Convention to the 
problem, on the grounds dut it acc^ted as the h^hest authority 
rite contradictions and wearies of former royal ministers. The 
legislation of the fiust two Revolutionary Assemblies on this sutgect 
b'*'! been in the old style, because the interests and the prgudioes 
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of hongty dtigqis and die spokesmen of the poor were in the eyes 
of die earlier Assemblies dai^ous agitators and anarchists. Tltt 
Assemblies and their governments employed bayonets to edm 
alarms and to still hunine. Iheir idea of unrestricted fieedom of 
oommnce pot a premium on bloodsucking. It was an essentudly 
incmi^lete system, because it had no bearing upon the veritable 
principle What was diis principle ? It vns that the question 
of supplies must be considetM not from the angle of commerce, 
that is to say of the rich and the ruling classes, but fiom the pt^t 
-of view of the livelihood of the people. The distinction is of 
capital importance. It may make the diiletence between &ee 
economics and planned society. The awareness of the necessity 
of a fundamental principle is what matters most here. Thus in lus 
meech on the Dedaradon, dealing diis time not with trade but widi 
the more fundamental problem of private property, Robespierre 
declared : “ posons done de bonne fi)i les prindpes du drrit de 
propri^t^.” It was the more necessary as prejudice and vested 
interest had combined to spread a thick fog over die issue. It was in 
connection with the social problem diat Saint-Just declared that those 
who made Revolutions by halves were digging their own graves, 
and spoke of the ** quelques coups de gdiie ”, wludh were still neeefed 
to save the Revolution, to make a ” true Revolution and a true 
Republic ”, and co render democracy unshakable, and Robespierre 
admonished the Assembly to remember that they were starting a 
new career on earth, “ oh personne ne vous a devanc^ ”. Re- 
echoing Robespierre, Saint-Just spoke in the firagments on die 
Republican histimtions of the need of a “ doctrine which puts these 
principles into practice and insures the weO-being of the people as 
a whede ”. He readied this condusion firom another ang^ as wdL 
He had realized the insuffidency of ethics and politics alone to insure 
a rational order. The enthronement of Republican vertu must 
proceed on a par with social and economic reform. These matters. 


1 K U*T I Kiw Ml* i 


The French economy, shattered by inflation and war, could Hot be 
stabilized, without me tritunph of morality over avarice. At the 
same time moral reform could not be initiated in an atmosphere of 
general distress, and a patmer would never make a sdf>respecting 
proud citizen. ” Pour reformer les moeurs il faut commencor par 
contenter les besoms ct VintMt," The Revolutiem could neva be 
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securely established as long as the poor and unhappy could be 
incited against the new order. The fundamental principle postu- 
lated by the Robespicrrists referred to a postulate which was not 
concerned with the expansion of economic activity and the increase 
of wealth — ^values not much in favour with them, but with economic 
security for the nation, which in fact came to mean the masses. 
Robespierre declared that the wealth of a nation was essentially 
common property, in so far as it supplfed the pressing needs of the 
people. Only the surplus may be considered as individual property, 
to be disposed at will, speculated with, hoarded and monopoliaed. 
From this point of view food must be regarded as being outside the 
sphere of free trade, because it concerned the people’s right to and 
means of preserving their physical existence. Freedom of trade in 
this case would be tantamount to the right of depriving the people 
of their Ufe : freedom of assassination. It mattered little whether 


non-essential goods had a free market, were hoarded and sold at a 
high price, for the lives of the people were not dependent on them. 

It was quite natural for Robespierre to reject the view that 
property was made sacred and legitimate by the mere fact of its 
existence, its being established and time-honoured. There was a 
need for a moral principle as a basis for the idea of property. Private 
property was not a natural right, but a social convention. A 
declaration consecrating all established property as natural would 
be a declaration in favour of speculators and the rich, and not for 
man and the people. The right of property must at least (like the 
more sacred, because natural, right to liberty) be restricted by the 
rights and needs of others. Property is a right to enjoy and dispose 
of that portion of the national wealth which is guaranteed by the 
law. Any possession or traffic violating the security, liberty, exist- 
ence and property of others is illicit and immoral. The poor and 
propertyless had a sacred claim on society to a liveUhood in the form 
of employment — the 1848 right to work — or social assistance. Tliis 
was the debt the rich owed to the poor. This debt should be shed 
through progressive taxation, which would also tend to level posses- 


sions and incomes. For as Robes|)ierre had said in an early speech 
on the right of bequest, the Soaal Contract, fer from promoting 
inequality, must be designed to counteract the tendency towards 
inequality and strive to restore by all means natural equality. 

It is vital to realize that what was meant here was not the right 
of the unfortunate pauper to charity and the duty of the Govern- 
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moit to come to his assistance, but die idea that the needs #fihe 
poor were the focus and foundation stone of the social edifice. 
“ The bread given by the rich is bitter,” dedared Saint-Just. ” It 
compromises liberty ; bread is due to the people by tight in a 
wisely regulated State.” Economic dependence of man on ma" 
stands condemned. The State must remove it. The State has the 
authority to employ, make changes and dispose of all the goods 
and assets which make up the lution’s wealth, if private property 
is ultimately no more than a concession made by the State. Saint- 
Just threw out a number of slogans which were to become the 
catchwords of Babeuf. ” Les malheureux sont Ics puissances de la 
terre, ils ont le droit de parlcr en maitres aux gouvemements qui 
les negligent.” The welfare of the poor was tJie primary task of 
government. ” The Revolution will not be fully accomplished as 
long as there is a single unhappy person and* pauper in the Rqpublic.” 
Very significantly Saint-Just, usually the least cosmopolitan of the 
Revolutionary leaders, strikes a solemnly propagandist note when 
dealing with the social problem. ” Quc I’Europe apprenne que 
vous ne voulez plus un malheureux ni un oppresseur sur Ic territoirc 
fran^ais, que cet exemple fructifie sur la terre, qu’il propage Tamour 
des vertus et le bonheur ! Le bonheur est une id^e neuve en 
Europe ! ” This idea of happiness, seized upon by Babeuf and 
nineteenth-century successors of Jacobinism up to 1848, was in its 
defiant tone new and upon a totally different plane from the rig^t 
to happiness of Locke and the fathers of the American Constitu- 
tion, as well as from the right to social assistance recognized in the 
famous Report of the Due de la Rochefoucauld in the Constituent 
Assembly. Saint-Just introduced a new and additional considera- 
tion to the analysis of the question of private property. He added 
to Robespierre’s moral and social arguments a political considera- 
tion. The right to property, as said before, became for him con- 
ditioned on political loyalty. One who had shown himself an 
enemy of his coimtry, that is to -say a coimtcr-revolutionary, had 
no right to possess property. Only the man who had contributed 
to the hberation of the fatnerland had rights. The proper^ of the 
patriots was sacred, but the possessions of the conspirators ‘‘ sont li 
pour tons les malheureux ”. The practical and immediate applica- 
tion of this principle were Saint-Just’s famous tots de VentSse on 
the confiscation of the property of the suspects and its distribution 
among die poor patriots, the carrying out of which was prevented 

O^T.D.— 
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by the events ofTbermidor, but wbidt was dea^t^ to Imng about 
a wot transfer of j^perty, indeed a social revolution. 

And yet, tbe main fetture of Jacolfei diinking on die sodal 
problem was its lack of coherence. The Jacobin attitude shows 
unmistakable siffls of cmbarcassment throi^nout. It has often bmi 
su^^ested that the mote '* socialist *’ utterances of Robe^ierre 
and Saint>Just were mere lip-service, ^eagned to counteract the 
agitation of the Enrag^, and paid by 'raen who were at heart 
typical representiUives of the bourgeoisie. This was not really the 
case. Robespierre’s statements expressing an anti-bourgeois dass 
policy are to be found in his confidential notes, not intoided for 
publication. Words of appeasemmt and reassurance directed to 
the possessing classes, in an incidentally nonchalant and contemptu- 
ous tone, ^pear in Robespierre’s public uttermces, but have no 
counterpart in his carnet. If a person’s most genuine sentiments 
are those which he keq>s to himself, it follows that not Robespierre’s 
socialism but his conservatism is to be taken as an expresnon of 
opportunism. This does not, however, exhaust the c^e. 

What is quite dear is that neither Robespierre nor Saint-Just 
felt themsdves to be part and pared of die prolmtian dass fight- 
ing for its liberation against the properded classes. On occasion 
Robespierre, it is true, could adopt a vocabulary not fiur removed 
from me language of the Enrag^ : if the people are hungry and 
persecuted by the rich, and can get no hdp fiom the laws which 
are supposed to protect them, they are justified “ in looking after 
themselves ” against the bloodsuckers. He had neverthdess nothing 
but words of condemnation for the tactics and temperament of the 
Enrages, ” who would cut the throat of any shopkeq>er because he 
sells at high prices ”. He considered them crazy anarchists and 
tools of a counter-revolutionary conspiracy. 

The Robespierrist point of departure was not dass consdousness, 
but the idea or social harmony based on the egalitarian conception 
of the rights of man. The aim was not the triumph of one dass 
and dte subjugation of the other, but a people where dass distinc- 
tions have ceased to matter. The upper dasses constituted a fector 
viokdng these priudples, and had thereftire to be brought to their 
knees. The mass of the people was thought to have no antirsddal 
interests. It was virtuous and.ftee from hubris and the vices 
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proletariat and, on riie otber, riieir aicriety^ not to (&ive rianm 
to a breaking point. In a characteristic passa^ of a hbt speeoo, 
$aint>Just expressed his impatient disa^roval of peofde of the 
artisan and working dass who, instead or sticking to their jobs Idoe 
their honest hard-woridng &thm, had completdy yidded to th^ 
passion for politics, were thronging to public mettings and huntmg 
to. pditical jobs. In one of his last speeches and some time afier 
the promulgation of the Laws of Ventdse, Saint-Just urged uptm 
the Convention the necessity of calming public opinion on the 
question of the security of property, espeoally ecclesiastical and 
emigr!^ property boight recently from the State. “ II &ut assurer 
tous les droits, tranquilliser les acquisitions ; il £tut m£me innover 
le moins possible d^ le r&gne des annuity pour emp&her de 
nouveUcs craintes, de nouveaux troubles.” 

Robespierre fdt a good deal of embarrassment that he, the 
moralist contemptuotu of money, was being drivoi to make money 
appear the decisive fuxor in the social ordo*. In this embarrassment 
there was, of course, also an dement of &ar, and a subconscious 
wish to evade the issue. He reassured the ” imes de boue ”, the 
haves, that there was no need for them to become alarmed for their 
{uoperty. The san^-cuiottes^ following eternal prindjdes and not 
considering the ” chStive marchandise ” a sufficiently lofty aim, did 
not ask for equality of goods, but only fot an equality of rights and 
an equal measure of happiness. Opulence was not only me prize 
of vice, but its punishment. L’opulence est ime inmmie,*’ said 
Saint-Just. The children of a righteous and poor Aristides, brought 
up at the expense of the Republic, were happier than the of^ring 
of Crassus in their palaces, taught Robespierre. Robespierre feared 
damning the propertied class as a whole, and without reprieve, for 
the sole sin or owning wealth. What mattered was the disposition 
of a man. In the good old tradition of Catholic homiletics Robes- 
pierre taught that a man may own much wealth, and yet not fed 
rich. He opposed on occasion a motion whereby members of the 
Convoition would have to declare their fortune. He would not 
agree that that was the final test of patriotism. The test was a 
lifelong dedication to virtue and the people. Not even the visible 
si^ of service, such as taxes paid, and guards mouiited--Pharisaic 
phylacteries — ^were the criterion, but the dispositiQn extocnalized in 
a general and continuous attitude. A very durive test indeed. On 
one occasion Robespierre declared that ” La. Rifpubliqti^ ne convienc 
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qu'au peuple, aux hommes de toutes ks condidom, qui ont tme ime 
pare et aux philosophes amis de rhumamtd, aux sans- 

culottes He condemned the £acdons who had just suffered dieir 
doom for having trial to frighten the bourgeoisie with the spectre 
of the agrarian law and worked to separate the interests of the rich 
Brom those of the poor, by presenting themselves as the protectors 
of the poor. The uldmate test was virtue ; ^only, while the people 
were virtuous almost by nature (and definiddn), the rich must make 
a great effort. 

Saint-Just endeavomed to give a more concrete meaning to 
virtue in the social sense. He declared labour an integral part of 
virtue, and idleness a vice. There was, according to him, a direct 
reladonship between the amovmt of labour and the growth of liberty 
and morality in a country. The idle class was the last support of 
the Monarchy : ‘‘ prom^ne Tennui, la fureur des ptiissances et le 
d^godt de la vie commune.” It must be suppressed. Everyone 
must be compelled to work. Those who do no work have no 
rights in a Republic. ” II faut que tout le monde travaille et se 
rcspecte.” 


(d) ECONOMIC RESTRICTIONISM AND INDIVIDUALISM 

The postulate of a definite principle for the management of the 
economic life of the nation voiced by Robespierre and Saint-Just, 
although suggesting an effort at overall planning and direction by 
the State, turns out to be something very remote from State owner- 
ship of the means of production, or collectivism. It envisages 
social security and the economic independence of the individual, 
guaranteed and actively maintained by the State. It is a mixture 
of restrictionism and individualism. It denies freedom of economic 
expansion out of fear of inequality and out of asceticism, and 
yet is motivated by a secret wish to restore freedom of trade. 
Robespierre rejected complete equality of fortune quite emphatic- 
ally as a chimera, and a community of goods as an impracticable 
dream, running counter to man’s personal interest. The lot agraire 
was a phantom invented by the knaves to frighten the fools. 

The problem of social security was not to Saint-Just a question 
of the dole and charity, not even of pensions, but of legislation to 
prevent poverty. Man was not bom for the alms-house, but to be 
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a contented and independent citizen. In order to be so, everyone 
ought to have land of his own to dll. Land should be provided fin: 
everyone, either through the expropriation of the opponents of die 
regime, or from the large State domain especially built up for the 
purpose. Only mvaUds should be placed in a position of receiving 
diarity. The duty of the State was to give to all Frenchmen the 
means of obtaining the fint necessities of life, without having to 
depend on anybody or anything but the laws, “ et sans d^pendance 
mutuelle dans I’etat civil 

Security must be accompanied by equality, it too enforced by 
the State with the help of rcstnctive laws. There must be equality. 
There should be neither rich nor poor. A Umit to the amount of 
property owned by one person would have to be fixed. Only those 
would be considered as citizens who possess nothing beyond what 
the laws permit them to own. Excessive fortunes would be gradu- 
ally curtailed by special measures, and their owners would be 
compelled to exerase severe economy. Indirect inheritance and 
bequests should be aboHshed. Everyone should be compelled to 
work. Idleness, hoarding of currency and neglect of mdustry 
should be pumshed. Every citizen would, m the scheme of the 
Institutions Ripuhlicaines, render an account every year in the 
communal Temple of the use of his fortune. He would not be 
interfered with unless he used his income to the detriment of othcK. 
Gold and silver except as money, would never be touched in 
Saint-Just’s Utopia. No citizen would be allowed to acquire land, 
open banks or own ships in foreign countries. Austerity in food 
and habits was to be observed. For instance, meat wjb to be 
forbidden on three days of the daadi, and to children altogether up 
to the age of sixteen. The pubUc domain, at Rousseau’s advice 
made as large as possible, was to serve as a national fund to reward 
virtue and to compensate victims of misfortune, infirmity and old 
age, to finance education, to give allowances to newly married 
couples and, as said before, to o^Ter land to the landless. 

“ Land for everybody ” — ^this, if anything, sums up the Jacobin 
social ideal : a society of self-suffiaent small-holders, artisans and 
small shopkeepers. The combination of a small plot of land and 
virtue would secure happiness. Not the voluptuous h^piness of 
Persepolis, but the bliss of Sparta. “ Nous vous offiimcs le bonheur 
de Sparte et celui d’Athenes de la vertu . . . de I’aisance et de la 
m^diociit^ . . . le bonheur qtq nait de la jouissance de n^cessaire 
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ms . . . Ukaiiusdektyiaiin^kvolupt^d'iineca^ 

et d'un (diamp fettile cultiv^ par vo$ mains . . . le bonheur d'etre 
libre et tranquOie, ct de jouir en paix des fruits ec des moeuxs de la 
Revolution ; ceiui de retoumer li la nature, i la morale et de fonder 
la Rjfoutdique . . . une chairue, un champ, une chaumidre it. Tabri 
de la jyjddtd d’un brigand, voilk le bonneur.” Land ownershq) 
was in Saint-Just’s reactionary Utopian vision die sole guarantee of 
social stability, personal independence akd virtue. 

Ibe reform envisaged in the Laws of Ventdse on the confiscation 
of the property of the suspects and its distribution to poor patriots 
was to be a first step in the direction of an overall reform designed 
to give land (or some property) to everyone. The latt^ idea was 
formulated in the Institutions ^publicaines written in Pluvidse, that 
is to say, before the Laws of Ventose. There is no referoice in 
die Institudons to the right to property being conditional on 
polidcal allegiance. It would therefore be legitimate to conclude 
that the Ventdse project was not merely anomer act of repression 
taken against the suspects or an dd hoc demagogical measure designed 
to take the wind out of the sails of the Enragds, but was meant as a 
part of a comprehensive social programme. It was appreciated as 
such by contemporaries as well as by the Babouvists. 

There is one aspect in Saint-Just’s doctrine of" land for evary- 
body ”, vdiich had foiled to receive the attention it deserves, and 
which goes to prove two important things. The first is the foct 
that however Utopian and fondful the plan, it originated at least 
pardy in the realities and difficulties of the hour, aTOve all in the 
crisis in food supplies. Secondly, on closer scrutiny the plan, while 
prinw fade bearing the character of a State^planned overall reform, 
turns out to be a policy designed to create the conditions for free 
trade. This is the measure of Jacobin inconsistendes and grave 
inner difficulties in the matter of property and economics. 

The exposition of the reasons for the establishment of a sodety 
of small-holdm in the Institutions R^publicaines begins with dw 
difficulties in the circulation of com. Easy circulation is essential 
where fow owned property and few had access to raw materiah. 
In his inveterate dislike of restrictions on trade and deep rductance 
tt> suooept the fixing of” maximum ” prices by die State, Saint-Just 
dedared that grain would not circulate vdiere its price was by 
the Government. If it was ” taxed ” without a reform of conduct, 
avarice and speculation would be the result. In or^ to reform 
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omdoct^ftstait must be iiu(]e to sadsfy needs aiulktecem. Bvety- 
one must be given some land. 

Should dbwe be a disttibudon of land on the lines of a hi 
4 ^airet on the principle that the State had the power to duoge all 
property relations as it pleased ? No. Even ^ Laws of Ventdse 
did not contain an attack on the principle of private pix^>aty as such, 
but made it conditional only on political all^jance. Apart fi;om 
his genuine &ith in private property, Saint-Just was too mu^ of a 
responsible statesman, too vitally interested in ihe success of the sale 
of national property and the policy of assignats, the Revolutionary 
paper money, which had the national propoty as its cover (ecclesi- 
astic, Anigf/ and other confiscated property) and upon which the 
fiue of me regime depended, to fiighten the potentiu purchasers of 
national property into believing mat their property was insecure 
and might be taken away from them. 

But Saint-Just himself gives the due to his intoations in the 
fiunous sentence found among his papers : ** ne pas admettre partage 
des propriet^s, mais le parr^e des fermages.*' 

It appears that notwithstanding his desire that everyone should 
have some landed property in order to be happy and free, the redis- 
tribution of land was less important to him than its breaking op 
into small units of cultivation, units not necessarily held as an 
inalienable property, but as fermages on rent. The multiplica- 
tion of such units seemed to Saint-Just the best guarantee of the fiee 
circulation of grain and of its reasonable price. The greater the 
number of sellers, the fewer the buyers, the better the supply, the 
lower the price. This reasoning is already to be found in Mably, 
the bitter opponent of fi%e trade in grain, and in an article by Mam 
of Scpteml^ 5th, 1791, which must have influenced Saint^ust, and 
which reveals striking similarities with Saint-Just’s treatment of the 
subject. Marat suggested that landowners should be fisrced to 
divw thdr large property into small-holdings, without the Govern- 
ment resorting to die hi amiire-and to a redistribution of land. 
Marat’s explai^on of his pm would probably fill in the details of 
Saint-Just’s thinking. Bodi seemed to be priniatily concerned with 
die actual crisis of supplies, and the problem of satisfoh^ the needs 
of the poorer classes. Neither of them liked the ioea of keying 
prkes down by the law of maximum, for sudi a law in the opuiicm 
of both was calculated to mitt the produce and to discourage 
a^kultiire. A remedy was to Jbe fimnd in the law of mp|dy and 
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demand. Since the price of a commodity was determined by the 
proportion of buy^ to sellers, it was essential to multiply the 
number of &rmers. Many journeymen could be transformed into 
small farmers. The number of sellers of agricultural produce 
would be immensely increased, and the number of buyers pro- 
portionatriy diminished. A healthy equilibrium and prosperity 
would be restored. Marat insisted that the State and not the land- 
owners should have the power to select fhe farmers. State control 
of leases was probably also envisaged by Saint-Just. 

Moreover, Marat envisaged a very mge State domain which 
would firm out to landless peasants. In terms similar to those of 
Saint-Just (about the correlation between the social realities and the 
form of government) Marat thought that his plan would bring the 
civil order nearer to the natural order by a greater facihty of cultiva- 
tion and a more equal distribution of the fruits of the land. In 
addition, it would re-establish the balance between the price of food 
and the pnee of manufactured goods, and finally abolish all mono- 
poly in the fruits of the land. The more farmers diere would be, 
the fewer the journeymen, and thus the wages of the journeymen 
would increase. On the other hand, the more farmers, the greater 
the competition in the sale of produce. Furthermore, the people 
on the land, assured of their needs, would be interested ui gettmg 
the best value for their surplus “ and the free trade in com would 
be restored by itself”. It was this freedom of trade which most of 
the leaders of the Revolution were grieved to be compelled to 
restrict, and which, finally, by devious ways and State interference, 
they hoped to restore. 
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Qiie oe ^uvttiuement fera disparaltce ks bomes, les hdes, les mots, 
ks semua aux portes, les disputes, Ite prock, les vols, ks assasanats, 
toos ks oiines; les tribunaux, ks pc^m, les g^bets, les pei&es, k 
dkespw que causent toutes ces calatoitSl ; renvie, k jalousie, rinsatir 
Torgueil, k tromperie, k duplidt^, enfin tous ks vices ; plus 
(et oe point est sans doute Tessentid), k vet rongeur de I’inquidtude 
g£o6nk, particulike, perp^tuelle de diacun de nous, sur notre sort 
du Imdemain, du nuns, de I’annk suivante, de notre vieillesse, de nos 
enknts et de kurs en£mts. 

Babbuf 

Je vous ferai done, malgr^ vo.us, s’il k faut, 6tre braves. Je vous 
forcerai ^ vous mettre aux prises avec nos communs adversaires . . . 
Vous ne savez point encore comment et ob je veux aller. Vous verrez 
Hentdt dair i. ma marche ; et, ou vous n’£tes point (kmoc^tes, ou vous 
k jugoez bonne et sbre. 


Babeuf 



chapter One 


THE LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND OF THERMIDOR 

(d) THE MBSSIAKIC CLIMATE 

On October 2661, 1786, Dubois de Fosseux, secretary of die Arras 
Academy, wrote to Fran^ois-NoSl Babeuf, then twenty-six; “ai|>en- 
teur-g^metre ” and i&udiste ” at Royc, that he had got hold of 
the ** most extraordinary and most ordinal jpamphlet ” called “ The 
Forerunner of total world transformation tmough ‘ aisance good 
education and general prosperity for all men, or A Prospectus of a 
patriotic memoir on me causes of die great misery that exists 
evaywhere and on the means of extirpating it radically 

This was only one item in a typical eighteenth-century cor- 
respondmce of intellectuals on boolu, philosophical subjects, social 
problems and practical aSaixs. Tbe spirit that prevails in the 
correspondence is one of jreat hope and £dth in the progress of 
enlightenment, in “ that modem philosophy, of the righteous man 
(Rousseau) ... so conforming to die rights of mankind . . . 
whidh is the honour of our century and which will inevitably 
secure the complete happiness of the generations to come * . . 
upon the debris of die fo^ prgudices, cruel fonaticism and danger- 
ous superstition'’. 

Bom correspondents agree on the universal simtficMiOfe and 
validity of the new {^ulosophy : it should fonen w basis for a 
universal code for the whole of mankind. Ou il n'y a point de 
morale ddmemttfo,” writes Dubois, " ou elle doit 6tre une, comme 
il n'y a qu’une gfomettie.” Dubois expresses a deep admiratiem 
.MflSStewyHWit and wcAiomi for ms own audaatjr, but he 
die vfow mat v^t is just in the North can be uiuust 
m the SoutlL Climatic dififerences may necessitate diverse memcal 
treatment, but diey do not aifoct jurisprudence, hi this spirit 
BaheitT in a letter of March 21st, 1787, formulates a problem : 

s«7 
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with the sum of the knowledge at humanity’s disposal, what would 
be the state of a people whose institutions woula establish the most 
per&ct equality among men, establish that the land should belong 
to nobody in particular, but to all together, and that all should be 
in common, including the products of all types of industry ? Could 
such institutions be considered as authorized by the natural laws ? 
Would such a society be able to exist, and would the arrangements 
for absolutely equal distribution be practicable ? Babeuf adds that 
these questions had not been formulated without his having much 
wider views on the subject, and Dubois describes diem, in his 
reply, as “ highly important, meriting much reflection and sus- 
ceptible of being treated in a very satisfactory manner 

Coming back to the “ extraordinary pamphlet ”, Dubois re- 
assures his friend that he has searched ” with the greatest attention ” 
for an indication that its audior “ meant it all as a joke ”, but was 
unable to find any such sign. The academician devotes therefore 
quite a few letters to the detailed plans put forward in the pamphlet 
about food, dress, lodgings, religion, sanitary arrangements and 
education in the proposed Utopia. Babeuf declares*himself ready 
to be one of the first setders in the New Republic. 

Thus did the two men indulge in a jeux d’ esprit, and compete 
in finding subjects for exercises in essay writing as a pastime. 


Hardly more than two years later the Revolution broke out and 
released a chain of events and changes undreamt of by the most 
audacious philosophers. Babeuf in the following way described the 
impact of these events upon his attitude to political ideology : 

” Blectrified by the intervention of an unexpected disposition of 
things, they conceived the reasonable possibility of contemplating 
the application of the theories which only a Uttle time before they 
did not flatter themselves to have been treating in relation to their 
own time.” 

“ Leur Sme, des-lors enflammee de tout le courage necessaire, 
leur montrant'pradcable le projet d’envahir des mains du crime 
Ics ^Idments de parfaite justice.” 

Similarly, Buonarroti wrote that before the French Revolution 
had exhibited the extraordinary spectacle of several milhons of men 
proclaiming and sealing with their blood ” those eternal truths 
which in former times had been known to a few philosophers ”, 
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the design of setting the people in motion by the sole fi>rce of these 
truths might have appeared chimerical. But the unbelievable had 
actually happened. 

In his polemic against what may be called the Reformist views 
of Antonelle, Babeuf declared that after the destruction of $0 many 
institutions and customs regarded before as unalterable, the sweep* 
ing away of the institution of private property, that last remaining 
vestige of the old order, which makes aU.the difierence between an 
evil and a perfect society, was no more an unattainable dream. 
The argument that society had grown too corrupt for perfect 
equality, or that the price of such happiness would be an upheaval 
too terrible to contemplate, had lost all validity. For never had 
there been a more favourable disposition on the part of the people 
to a total Revolution than the state of popular consciousness begot 
by events since 1789. 


The Revolution altered the course of Babeuf's life. In an 
autobiograpliical note written in 1794 he said about his profession : 
“ avant la Revolution archiviste et geomitre. Depuis la Revolu- 
tion, propagandaire de la liberte ct defenseur des opprimes.” 

He said about himself that the Revolution had “ spoiled him 
furiously ”. He had become completely incapable of pursuing any 

f jrofession except “ publicisme ”, and ” matters concerning Tcgis- 
ation ”. Politics and meditation on the true principles of law and 
their execution had become a matter of such irresistible attraction 
that he began to think that that was his “ unique vocation 

This state of fascination was due to some ”ddfaut inherent i 
notre nature ” ; “ cet orgueil ”, “ cettc sortc de vanife intime ”, which 
tells him and those like him that they are “ better than many of their 
brethren ” and are called upon to proclaim the ” terrible mystery ” 
and to regenerate the world to its “ greatest advantage ”. 

He is convinced that this overv^elming sense of mission is not 
just an error or illusion, or vain anmidon. Has he not renounced 
all advantages, has he not been living like an anchorite, defying 
prison, persecution, as well as the mockery of the fools and the 
corrupt who had treated him as insane ? 

Here we have it all : that disposition, that quality of mind — a 
complex mixture of ideas, my 5 tic 4 faith, volition, pasaon, emotion. 
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Messianic hope aod eiror— tliat has fer a Kuodtied and jS6y yeass 
been ainot% the most important £u::n>rs in the destinies of man> 
kind ; the nothin a single and final cause ofiand answer to all evils 
the world ov«r ; the b^f that the secr^ has at last been fi>und, 
that humanity is heading m an irresistible manh jfi>r some denoue- 
ment, a violent break-tbrough to a preordained, perfect and uldnute 
scheme of things. Prophets emerge to call people to prepare for the 
Day of Judgment, and orders oPpriesdiood-~|»arties--spring 
to organize me preparations. The encounter between a Messianic 
political creed and the masses revives phenomena, precedents for 
which could only be found in the rdigious-social movements of the 
past, and carrying with them terrible possibilities of mass tyranny. 

Whatever may be said against exaggerating the innovations 
brought about by the Revolution, it is beyond dispute that the 
temper described here was wholly a new product of the Revolution. 
The Revolution linked together the abstract ideas of a few philoso- 
phers with the inarticulate masses, whom the “anden regime” 
kept apart, prindpally because it had no room for the intermediaries 
— apolitical parties. A vibration that shows as yet nft signs of com- 
ing to rest was thus begun. 

The postulate of salvation, inherent in the Revolution, evolved 
only gradually into a vision of the fidl of the mighty and rich, and 
the rise of the poor and the downtrodden to inherit the earth. 
Babeuf was the culmination of it. Early in the Revolution he 
assumed the name Camille, in 1795 he dropped it for the name 
Gracchus. The reason given by Babeuf was that in the meantime 
his “ d^mocratisme s’est epur6 ”. He had become avrare of die 
gravity of Camille’s error in building a temple to Concord and 
conduding an agreement between the patricians and the plebeians. 
The latter had beoi decdved as they would always be, fi>r no 
social peace between the two classes was possible. 

Tim appeared to the Babouvists to have been die lesson of the 
Therraidorian reaction. 


{b) THE LESSONS 

The events ^ce the 9 Thermidor ran countor to die underlying 
feidi in the inevitable advance towards ever wider popular and s ftriai 
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demooacy. The almost plebisdtary and direct democracy of 
1793 was replaced by a sy^em of census. Ibe poor* ** as tbe 
%noraat who are unfit to nile the instructed were disfiranchised. 
Bois^d’Anglas, in his report on the Constitudon of 179S> declared 
that “ all social order rests on the preservation of property ”, and 
that a country governed by the propertyless would be in a state of 
nature. 

The Constitution of 1^3 affirmed that the people or any part 
of the people had the tight and duty to revolt against oppressicHi. 
Jacobin practice and the Constitution of 1793 envisaged legidative 
refirenda, and the people’s right of veto against the decisions 
of the legislative Assembly. Implicitly they accepted the direct 
democracy exercised by the immense network of the popular 
societies, above the heads of the Legislative Assembly through a 
system of intercommunications, petitions and other means of 
expression and pressure. True, the direct demooacy of year n 
was a dictatorship. It was, however, a dictatorship of the popular 
masses. 

The new bourgeois and conservative regime not only restricted 
popular sovereignty, fireedom of speech and discussion, it also 
deprived the masses of the social and economic benefits derived 
fiom Robespierre’s dictatorship. The Committee of Public Safety 
had pursued confiscatory poucies, fixed compulsory prices, or- 
ganr^ and enforced production, sales and dwveries, established 
me Uvre de bienfaisance of social assistance, resorted to special and 
gratuitous grants to the poor — ^all with the avowed aim of main- 
taining the poor and conducting the war by soaking the ridh. 
The Laws of Ventdse on the expropriation of die suspe^ and the 
distribution of their possessions to poor patriots had, as shown 
above, the character of a social referm of a more permanent signifi- 
cance than the State’s intervendon in the working of the economic 
machine, an intervendon necessitated by the gravest emergencies, 
and only resorted to with rductadce. The ^nsdtudon of 1793 
had earner proclaimed die social rights, which became the tallying 
point of all the radical movements up to 1848 : the tight to happi- 
ness, that is to say, die tight to work and to social assistance. 

The post-Thermidorian regime abolidied price control, allowed 
prices to shoot up, let infiadon run wild, and saw the speculators 
grow richer and richer. Government war projects, conducted dll 
then in a manner assuring die employment of as many wotktits as 
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possible, returned to firee enterprise, and the number of workers- 
was consequently drastically reduced. The gratuitous distribudou 
of supplies to the poor was so curtailed as to be pracdcally dis> 
continued. The nadonal administradon of hostels, hospitals and 
maisons de hienfaisance came to an end. A terrible famine among 
the working classes was the outcome of these changes. The 
rfgime followed the principle that the social problem was no 
problem for State action. 


(c) BABEUF 

Babeuf’s Messianic longings fed on deep personal misery. H- 
put all the intensity of his anguish into the vision of a genera 
redempdon, which would bring a sudden release from all materia 
and spiritual torment. He was a possessed and hunted being, yearn- 
ing for repose. 

To follow the story of his life is to experience a hardly ever 
relieved sense of dismay, mingled with acute embarriSsment. The 
restless, indeed convulsive activities in the service of the “ grand 
secret ”, the “ terrible mystere ”, are unfolded to the accompaniment 
of a ceaseless and horrible dirge : the whining of starved children 
and their crushed mother. And Babeuf -was much too good a 
husband and too tender a father to play the role of a Don Quixote 
of the Revolution. With the personal misery and the passionate 
dedication to an ideal there went a passion for self-dramatization, 
a deUberatc acting for history, that cannot fail to evoke a feeling of 
revulsion. He had an inflammable imagination, a quite uncon- 
trollable pen, and a capacity for becoming intoxicated with words 
that at times make it difficult to take him seriously. 

His restlessness verged on madness. At times he appears to 
be simply tossed about by a flux and reflux of emotion. He was 
not of a masterly or commanding personality. 

Babeuf’s emotionalism and the faa that he dealt widi people on 
incompatible levels made him very trying and often dangerous. 

Moi qui me trouve si d^placd aupr^s de la plupart des hommes de 
ce siede ” — ^he said about himself. This incompatibility was a 
source of perpetual misery and disappointment to him. "W^cn cast 
down from his ” glorious ” poses by a rude blow, he would in 
most cases ^ to react consistently. He would too often behave 
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in an ambiguous, confused, if not cringing manner. In spite of 
declaring himself a new Achilles with “ the pride of guaranteeing 
himself able to pulverize . . , Atlas and all the giants ”, he was 
not made of heroic stuff at all. He was too wordy for that. 

Frangois-Noel Babeuf was bora on November 23 rd, 1760, the 
oldest son of an cx-soldicr who became a village labourer, and who 
In deepest misery maintained an inordinate pride and sense of 
importance. Babeuf never received any systematic education. At 
;.he age of fourteen he started earning his bread and helping his 
jamily in distress. He became afeudiste, a clerk engaged in tracing 
jcudal claims. Babeuf was later to say in a passage ringing with 
fjenuine eloquence tliat it was among the dust of old charters and 
(Contracts that he had learned the fraud and robbery in which all 
jiroperty claims originated. Babeuf’s native Picardy had a long 
gjradition of social radicalism. It was the scene of some of the 
(hruellest outbursts of medieval Jacquerie. Calvin hailed from his 
district, as wcU as Saint-Just and Saint-Simon. 

In his capacity oC feudiste Babeuf, not unlike Voltaire and 
Rousseau, had to go through some humiliating incidents with the 
aristocracy, resulting from the ambiguity in the relationship between 
an educated plebeian and the ancient aristocracy. The outbreak of 
the Revolution turned Babeuf into a diclassi. Feudistes were no 
longer needed. He wimessed the early days of the Revolution. 
His fascination with the spectacle was boundless, and was to last 
till his execution as martyr of the Revolution. The first two years 
of the Revolution were spent by Babeuf in feverish activities as 
agitator, joumahst and pamphleteer, always more violent and more 
extreme tlian everybody else. He edited the Correspondant Picardy 
wrote pamphlets, participated in storming chateaux and burning 
government offices. He organized protest strikes, boycotts, peti- 
tions and collective refusals to pay the feudal dues that remained. 
He saw himself as the defender of the oppressed, one of “ hommes 
^ . . exager&, moroses, extravagants, ^ropres a troubler Tordre et 
la tranquilhte pubUque ” with an ” air gen^ et sauvage . . .” 
“like Rousseau”. He served several prison sentences for his 
efforts of “ revolutionizing ” the people. 

After the fall of the Monarchy there came for Babeuf a period 
of office. He was elected administrator of the Department of the 
Somme, Assistant-Scaetary and Secretary of the Electond 
Assemblies of the Department aqd of Montiticr respectively, and 
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ako tnembor of tke GtMme^ 6 c R^kment, wl&pte lie lia4 to deal 
witli natioml and &n^r6 property. But iidw» when all seemed 
to surest a reasonalile status in lik, a steady income and an oppor- 
tunity of useful activity, came die catastco^e. Bor reasons nevra: 
o^^uned Baboif, acting, as all^;ed, on die suggestion of tke 
President of die ^tiia, saatched om one name and substituted 
£ir it arodier in a document of ownoshij^ of national propoty, on 
January 3odi, 1^3. He was immediatdy suspended and charged. 
He esca]^ to Paris to teach the very depdis of misery, while his 
femily remained behind on the brink of starvation. Tmee children 
had already died of hunger and disease. ** Rousseau, trop sensible 
Rousseau,” Babeuf exclaims, ” the idea of finding thyself one 
day unable to provide for the needs of thy children broke thy 
he^ ; thou comdst not support them, and thou abandonedst them 
therefiire firom thdr birth to the cares of the Government. This 
abandonment — can understand it, thou didst not know thy 
children ; but, tell me, wouldst thou have abandoned them at that 
age when the first signs of their intelligence, the first movements 
of their souls, make them so interesting ? O my son of seven years, 
so fiuthful a copy of the good, the itinocent En^e ! Oh ! No, I 
could never abandon thee.” 

Rousseau could never be forgotten. When trying to obtain a 
post, Babeuf reassures his future employer : ” I have the character 
of a, philosopher. I refiect, I meditate as much as Rousseau did in 
his time. like him the search for means of efiectk^ gena»l 
happiness is my constant study.” On top of it he adds : ” Je suis 
laronique comme un Spartiate . . .” Exasperated by his poor 
wife’s letters, Babeuf tells her ” die, if ’tis yotir pleasure ”. like 
the Jacobins and the Enrag^, he says, the love of the Revolution 
has idiled any otha love in him, and made him “ hard as the devil ”. 
In Paris Babeuf lived on private charity till influential people 
obtained fi>r him a place in the Paris Food Office, although his case 
was stOl pending. He soon became involved in a quarrd with his 
superiors, whom he accused of plotting famine. 0^ August ajrd, 
X793» Babeuf was sentenced by the Criminal Court at Amiens to 
twenty years. Arrested, and rdeased, rearrested and released 
again, he succeeded eventually in having the sentence squashed in 
July, 1794, after the case had gone through several instances. The 
9 Thermidor arrived. It was the end of a regime with which 
Babeuf was in sympathy. It was his special misfortune to have 
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beoooK m outcast duxibg a x^gjmc udikli vm lildiy to ofi^ Btm 
gceat qE^octtBoties. The getii^ opaiii:« of a new chapter hf 
9 Tliarmniior nkacit also a new beghming for Babea£ Bd^that 
date Babeufwas no more dual an ohscoie {vovindal widt a 

stigma attached to his nanw. Afttr 9 Themudm & becomes a 
widely read journalist, editor of the Paris Journal ie la jjberti de la 
PressCt and an andrRobespierrist. 

By the end of 1794 Baboif returned to t^ pore creed of Robes- 
piertism, to become the apostle of egalitarian Communism and tlie 
soid of the plot to which he gave hh name. He paid the si^teme 
penalty. the ere of his execution, in ^ony from the wounds 
which he inflicted on himself after hearing the verdict, he wrote : 
" Je ne vdms et respirai que pour la justice et le bonheur du peuple.” 


(d) BUONARROTI 

Babouvism as a theory and l<»end owes probably more to 
Philipe Buonarroti than to BabeuL Buonarroti's extraordinarily 
beautiful and numeric personality, his apostolic activhies, finally 
his History of the Baboovist Conspiracy, at once a most rdiable 
account and an excellent exposition of the doctrine, were among 
the most potent and inspiring forces in the seething Revolotkmaiy 
underground of Europe in the first half of die nineteenth century. 
They exercised a profound influence upon budding socialism. 
Buonarroti was made of quite diflerent stufl" from Babeuf. He 
was a descendant of Mkheungelo, and die son of a Tuscan nol^ 
who was well connected wim the court of the fiiture Emperor 
Leopold n. He received a very solid and many-sided educatimi. 

^ early under the influence of eighteenm-centtny Frendi 
philosophy. “J*agis, je parlai, j’^ctivis conformfment 4 ces 
pzindpes,” he wrote. Stirred to 1 ^ depths by the outbreak of the 
Revcuution, Buonarroti left in Octobor, 1789, his native country 
fi>r Corsica. There he edited journals, and was soon appointed 
to head the o&cc dealing widi Church a£urs and narional property. 
He strc^led bitterly with the local reactkmaries and was dc^Kised 
and expdl^ by a counter-cevoludonary uprising. He retWed 
to become at once engaged in a bitter struggle against PacdL 
Appointed as first Nadonai Commissioner at tht locu tribimal, he 
was dioi made chief of propaganda in omimctioii widi an abcstttve 
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Fniich invasion of Sardinia. The plan £uled, but Buonarroti 
was given die opportunity of playing die role of the Rousseauist 
Legislator on die small island of Saint-Pierre, renamed lie de 
ri^alit^. 

On May ayth, 1793, the National Convention decreed Buonar- 
roti’s naturalizadon as Frendi citizen and paid tribute to his 
services. While in Paris, Buonarroti entered into close relations 
with the Jacobin leaders and was a firequept guest at Robespierre’s 
lodging;s. During the last months before Thermidor, Buonarroti 
was active in the South of France. He was attached to the armies 
fighting on the Italian front and in charge of various important 
administrative, political and educational activities. He was also 
engaged in preparing plans for the invasion and republicaniza- 
tion ” of Italy and Corsica, then in the hands of the British. After 
9 Thermidor Buonarroti was imprisoned at Plessis. Released from 
there, he joined the Conspiracy of Babeuf as one of its chiefs. 
After having served his prison sentence and gone into exile, he 
became the high priest of egalitarian Communism in Europe. 

It was the purest brand of idealism that turned Buonarroti into 
an egalitarian and Communist. If ever there was a Robespierrist, 
it was Buonarroti, with his unshakable faith in vertu, his opposition 
to materialism, in spite of his acknowledged indebtedness to Hel- 
vetius, his behef in the Supreme Being and the civil religion. But 
unlike the dreary tight-Hpped Master, Buonarroti had no personal 
grudge against the world or people. His person and hfe were 
surrounded by that romanticism of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, which speaks to us through a Delacroix and a Victor Hugo. 
There was about him an air of generous solemnity. An Italian by 
birth, he became an ardent French patriot, but remained deeply 
concerned with and involved in the struggle for the Risorgimento. 
But not one particular country was his fatherland. His true 
fatherland was the Revolution, and Buonarr'* ' i^ed Upon France 
as the Messiah of the Revolution. The signal and the lead must 
come from Paris. This brought him into conflict with the young 
rising prophet Mazzini. Another disagreement drove them apart 
again on a point of Messianic significance. The old conspirator 
could not conceive the Day of Judgment without fire and gnashing 
of teeth. Dictatorship and terror were, in his opinion, the in- 
escapable necessity of the Revolution. Mazzini’s profound faith 
in the Italian people led him to bdieve that with the outbreak of the 
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Revolution a wave of brotheriy love would sweep Italy, so that 
there would be no need to constrain anybody. Bucmarroti also 
objected to Mazzini’s contacts with the Italian upper dasses. He 
could not agree to a struggle for national liberation, which was not 
at the same time a soad uprising. In the end, Buonarroti ex- 
communicated his opponent. 

Buonarroti was the prototype of those Revolutionary prophets 
who w»e to spend the major part of their lives in prison or exile, 
with the pohce of half Europe in concerted pursuit of them ; men 
made of steel, never broken by torture, never weakened by ^ure 
or indifference, never enticed by allurements ; members, or rather 
leaders, of an international confraternity with hidden cells, ill^al 
papers, secret meeting places, mysterious rites and symbols, waiting 
in a ceaseless vigil for The Day. 

When the 1830 Revolution allowed him to return to Paris after 
an exile of thirty-three years, he appeared to his contemporaries as 
an almost supernatural apparition. Nestor of the Revolution, he 
acted from then on like the chief of a Party, sending out instructions, 
receiving reports, gathering round him every active Revolutionary, 
among them Voyer d’Argenson, of the famous family, Charles 
Teste, Trelat, editor of the National, Hareau, Raspail, Louis Blanc 
and finally Auguste Blanqui. With their help he reorganized die 
Charbonnerie D^mocratique Universelle. His pupils worshipped 
him like a god. Ir. the last few years Buonarroti became still more 
secretive than ever. His passion for conspiracy and Revolutionary 
symboUsm was unabated. He deprecated all haste and premature 
Revolutionary outbreaks, whether initiated by Mazzini, the Sod^t^ 
des Droits de I’Homme or by the strikes in Lyons, in 183 3 . Buonar- 
roti died on September 17th, 1837. His funeral turned into one 
of those fiimous republican manifestations, which looked like 
thunder presaging the gathering storm of the Revolution. 

Shordy before his death Buonarroti told Trelat : “ I am going to 
rejoin soon those virtuous men whodiave set sudi good examples.” 
He did not, of course, mean the saints of the Church. He meant 
Lycurgus, Gracchus, Rousseau, Robespierre and the like. The 
nineteenth century was already changing the face of the earth, an 
unprecedented inoustrial development was gathering momeatum, 
but Buonarroti still lived in 1793 and 1796. In a fervent 
for Robespierre, Buonarroti snd in the hearing of the Italm 
Morini : “ The peoples are advancing towards that goal . . . 
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eqiialiC7 , ^ iiSat sole instttittkm able to sati^ aH aieedk to <iirecC 
omr iisdBid paraons, tx> the dangecoos ones aaid to give senaety 
z JD^giixie fieCy hwpy, peaceful and stable. But I dial! not see it» 
sure. Let it if I have always kept my £ddk aHve a^ un- 
alteied» that nobody accuse me of inconsistency. 
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IHE BABOUVIST SOCIAL DOCTRINE 

{a) EQUALITY AND THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

The Babouvists were “ terribies simplificateurs ” par excellence^ 
Buutically sure of there beiiig a sole and aU-aqpkining piindpk 
of social odstence. They believed this to be human equality. 
Their postulate of equality took no cognizance of the variety of 
human experience and historic realities, and refused tb admowledge 
either the uniqueness of men and situations or the irrational dement 
in human behaviour. 

The philosophical basis of the concept of equality was, according 
to Buonarroti, to be found in man’s intuitive recognition of every 
individual of the human species as equal, in the sympathy and 
pity evoked in every one of us by the sufiering of our fellow-men, 
and “ in the :q>irituality of the thinkmg principle “ Iliis prin- 
ciple, which constitutes to him alone hu entire human sdf (tout le 
moi humain), bdng indivisible and pure, and always derived fixmi 
the same source, is necessarily equd in every individual of our 
species.” brother words, reason, whidi is the essential diaracteiistic 
of man, is equally present in all, while the varying abilities and 
talmts of different mdividuab are acddoits, wmch do not alter 
the essoitial sammess of human spirituality. Furthermore, these 
accidents are primarily the result of circumstances and opportunities. 
The dif^axnces of ability and talent have also been enormously 
exaggerated by vested interests. 

^e li& and experience of all mankind are confined within an 
essentially identical drcum&rence oFwants, desires and affections : 
"die want of food, the desire of procreation, sdflove, pity, 
sympathetic affections, the disposition to fed, to think, to 
to communicate our ideas, and undentand those of our companions, 
and to conform our actions to rules ; hatred of constraint and love 
of fi:eedom.” 

Thoe natund rights emanating firom the natural law of equality 

ITI^ 
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were the basis of the Social Contract, llie Ccmtract intended to 
create a system of institutions which would preserve natural equality, 
and prevent the undeniable inequalities— physical or spiritual — 
from assorting themselves. The essence, the “ elixir ”, of Rous- 
seau’s Contract was that all should have enough, and nobody more 
than enough. It was for the State to create the necosary institutions 
for equitable distribution. The State was also to be vested with the 
power “ to restrain within just limits ^he riches and power of 
individuals ... by subjecting all citizens equally to the laws 
emanating from the whole ”, and compelling all hands to work. 
According to Buonarroti it was Mably — ^Babeuf would rather say 
Morelly — ^who first found that “ the science of politics reduces 
itself to the art of effectually stifling these passions ” of avarice and 
ambition, in order to make good the pledge of common happiness 
contained in the original Contract of society. 

In this version of the Social Contract the emphasis is clearly not 
upon the guarantee given to the free initiative of the individual, 
but upon the power and tasks of the State. Liberty, to Buonarroti, 
“ resides in the power of the Sovereign, which is the ehtire body 
of the people, to carry out an impartial distribution of goods and 
pleasures”. The individual is no more than an employee and 
pensioner of the State. Buonarroti goes still further. He claims 
that Rousseau also wished the State to be the spiritual guide and 
master of man. 

“ This social order subjects to the will of the sovereign people 
the acts and properties of each individual, encourages the acts which 
are useful to all, proscribes those which only flatter the vanities of 
the few, develops, without predilection or partiality, the reason of 
each citizen, substitutes for base cupidity the love of country and 
glory, and constitutes the whole of society into one vast, peaceable 
family in which each member is subject to the will of the whole, but 
no member to that of another.” 

The State, and not the unfettered mind of the individual, is the 
source of social as well as moral pr'^ress. 

Logically such an attitude shoiild u. ' ; its stinting point an 
a priori principle or some purpose outside iAd above man’s will. 
The paradox of Babouvism like that of Jacobinism was die in- 
dividualist basis of their collectivist philosophy. Babeuf declared 
the lu^piness of man, or common happiness, to be the sole purpose 
of society : ” le type inattaquable de toute verife et de toute jusdee 
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. . . en ender la loi et le$ prophites.” But what kind of happmen 
is oivisaged here ? Security, * the enchained fete ”, the removal of 
all hazards. Were it not for the suffering from insecurity expert 
ienced by Babeuf and those wifri him, their creed could certamly 
have been described as lacking in courage. 


(6) VISION OF HISTORY AS HISTORY OF CLASS 
STRUGGLE 

The Babouvist vision of history is a grand simpliheation deter- 
mined by the postulate of a single principle. The whole drama of 
history appears as enacted between die moment of the violation of 
original equality and its restoration at some preordained future 
hour. It can be summed up as the story of avarice. Babouvist 
treatment of the subject is strongly reminiscent of medieval preach- 
ing, leans heavily on Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality and cm 
Mably’s ascetic socialism, and at times gives the impression of being 
a crude prototype of Marxist analysis. 

The violation of the terms of the original Serial Contract resulted 
in a situation where “ the most foolish, the most vicious, the most 
feeble, and the least numerous have been enabled to overburden 
with painful toils and duties, and to deprive of their natural hberty 
the great majority of the strongest, most virtuous and even best 
instructed men This cliange can be traced back to a single fector, 
the acquisitive spirit. No objective factors working for a class 
dift'erentiation — like clianging modes of production — ^are as yet 
perceived. Nor would the part played in the desire to increase 
wealth by the impulse for a higher culture be admitted. The 
haves ”, identified with idlers, are always vicious. Their wealth 
is never admitted to be a reward for merit. The oppressed poor 
are always righteous and good. Manual labour is the only real 
contribution to prosperity. The role of managers and experts — 
their age had not yet come — ^is seen as secondary, and their claims 
are treated with contempt and anger as pretendotu and immoral 
- The legal and educational system, the moral outlook, indeed the 
whole Weltanschauung of existing society, are depicted as a super- 
structure deUberately btult up by avarice to secure its reign of 
pillage. Hrst came ^e institution of private property, then heredity, 
after that, in the wake of feudalism, primogemture and die feudm 

O.T.D. — 6 
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dbeory abottt tibe ^viae right of ovarknrds to exploit didk vassals. 
To justif]^ dass (Hstincticms in the ]x>utgeQis worid fidke notums 
wa?e spread ahout die intrinric superiority of one pto&nkm over 
anothwy and daiim were made for preferential treatment for aU^;ed 
highor abilities. ** As if various people had di^ent stomachs.” 
Commorce is described by Babeuf as me wont poison of the social 
body, while it should be its lifihne. It keeps me first — and real — 
producers in want ofnecesrides produc^^y them. Hie merchants 
are engaged in a permanent conspiracy against the consumer dass : 
they raise and lower prices at their v^, create artificial shortages 
or gluts, decdve die public by felse advertisements, and plot together 
to reduce the wages of the workers. 

State laws and taxation were framed with the view to depriving 
the dispossessed of every means of rising firom their degradation. 
They give the lie to the claim that the poor are free to sdl or to 
withhold thdr services. The rich, being masters of their industry, 
are in a posidon to dictate condidons ; since they have all necessides 
at thdr ^posal, they can impose the law upon the “ proletarians ’* 
who are in no posidon to bargain. 

Babeuf speaks of the “ bizzare codes ” praised as works of pru- 
dence and equity, which bear the unmistakable imprint of acquisitive 
passion on them. 

False teachings were spread to make the iniquitous system 
appeu as the only nattural order. Respect for private property was 
declared to be die rode of the sodal order ; the coexistence of 
exploitadon and oppression was proclaimed to represoit social 
haimony ; the resentment of the oppressed, subversion. No limit s 
were set to the ravages and wiles of the acquisidve spirit.. The 
success of sharp practices was acclaimed as the triumph of skill and 
good luck, while the poor were made to believe that dieir mis- 
fortune was due not to greed’s usurpadon, but to inefiidency at^ 
bad luck. Even the sadsfecdon of a sense of grievance was not 
allowed to the oppressed. The “ haves ” finally convinced them- 
selves of die naturalness of this order : that “ superiors ” should 
live at the expense of “ infixiors Thw grew callous and in- 
difierent to the su&rings of thdr starving ^ow-men. All ethical 
instincts were corroded by avarice, jeriousy, perversion, unrest 
war and sodal troubles. The decay of the spedes had set in. La 
sod^ est une caveme. L’harmonie qui y r6gne est un crime.” 
'* Que veut-on parler de lois et de proprii6t& ? Les ptD|»i^ sont 
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leput^e<iau»]cpaCMi£s*ttles lots Touvragedu plus ll^j esdUam 
BabeuE 

Sodetf is dim bdng tom by an incessant, althou^ in0s% 
salent, dvil war, whicb me dominant classes axe amdoiss to i^om 
or to gl^Qss over. There are, however, rare momorn tdien die 
siknt struggle chan^ into an open war. Hiis ha|^)ieiis ** quanil 
les extremes se coudoent ”, when all die wealth of soddy becomes 
monopolized in the hands of a small minority, while the number 
of die dispossessed, who have nothing to lose, swdls to embrace the 
vast majority of the nation. And so the climax of the system 
means its undoing. The complete destruction of dm natural order 
of equality is the beginning of its restoration. ” L*<ndre naturel 
peut-Stre d^dgur^, change, boulevers^, mais son end^ destruction 
told h, le rcproduirc.” 

Such moments, writes Babeuf in his dithyrambic style, have 
been prophesied in the Apocalypses of History, the Book of the 
Times. The masses suddenly become aware that they have come 
of age. They begin to claim thdr rights ” en quality d*hommes ”, 
no more willing to be mtorcd by s^appointed, unwordiy mm- 
tors ; defiant of the supersdtious teachings and detiberatdy mis- 
leading principles, with the help of which the “ haves ” had bem 
keeping them down. In such circumstances the unifying finme- 
work of nadonal unity explodes. The poor love tbdir counti^, but 
if a property qualification bars them from the exerdse of their 
right to popular mvereignty, they have every right to declare that 
they recognize no dudes without rights, no obligation to obey laws 
in the framing of which they had no share. Deprived of active 
citizenship rights, they owe no allegiance to the State. It is enough 
for them to sit down ” bras croi^ ” to paralyse the life of ^ 
nation by a general strike. 

The people demand ^e complete fulfilment of the conditions 
of die Sodai Conttaa, that is to say, a gmeical restitution of aU tiiat 
has been stolen and usurped. The torrent of the people*! wratii is 
then let loose and no dtun would contain it. 

To quote BabeuTs own words : ** For there are momeim vidim 
the last consequences of these murderous social laws result in tlm 
universality of riches being swallowed up by a ; whm the 
peace, wmm is tite rnmnal state whm sdl are happy, beocmies im- 
avoidably disturbed ; whm the masses are no looga able to carry 
on, findkg everything oinside tfadr gtaqp, encountetmg nothmg 
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but pitiless hearts in the caste which has grabbed all ; these fiicts 
shape the epoch of those great revolutions, determine those memor- 
able periods foretold in the Book of Time and Destiny, when a 
genew upheaval in the system of property becomes inevitable, 
and when the revolt of the poor gainst the rich becomes an in- 
evitability that nothing could prevmt.’* 


(c) THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution was taken by the Babouvists to mark the 
beginning of an apocalyptic hour in mankind’s history. 

Babeuf and Buonarroti submit the French Revolution to an 
analysis designed to prove that its course represented the unfolding 
of an objective pattern, which, when near completion, reached self- 
awareness. They postulate a certain dynamism in the Revolution, 
which if allowed to run out its preord^ed course would not have 
stopped before attaining the foretold system of pcrfect*equality, if 
not precisely Communism, “ C’est Ik ou se repose toujours un 
peuple lorsqu’il est parvenu a am^liorer sa Constitution sous tons les 
autres rapports.” It “ alone offers a reasonable boundary to the 
Revolution, which would be a crime if, changing the mere form of 
oppression, it left the multitude in servitude aggravated by false 
hope, consoUdated by the increased number and perversity of 
oppressors 

The French Revolution appears as a lesson in class struggle, a 
Struggle in the beginning unconscious, then fully conscious, between 
the two forces, the two social classes, in the Robespierrist tradition 
equated with virtue and immorality. The class of the rich, guilty 
of selfishness and tainted by privilege, is immoral, whereas the party 
standing for equal rights for everyone, and the rehabiUtation of the 
poor, represents virtue. 

A certain inconsistency in Babeuf 's view on the origins of the 
Revolution is not without interest. At one time he describes 1789 
as one of those apocalyptic moments in history, when the accumula- 
tion of oppression and calamities give to the “^branlement 
majestueux” of the people an urgency that cannot be resisted. 
Another time, in a rather thoughtful arriede, he wrote that it was not 
so much oppression as national pride that caused the outbreak of the 
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Revoludon. Compared ivith odier countries, the situation in 
France before 1789 was less unbearable. Hie Frendi would not 
howevor be outdone by the United States and Holland, where a 
struggle for fireedom had achieved the triumph of popular 
sovereignty. 

The earlier days of the Revolution were marked by great 
unanimity. The motive was not virtue, but ambition, the hope of 
gain and power. The “ rich and vicious class ”, having weakened 
the Monarchy and the feudal caste, and gained all the advantages 
it could, was determined to put a stop to the Revolution. But 
then something unexpected happened. 

Virtue, that is to say, the national interest as a whole, equated 
with the interest of the most numerous, while quite weak in the first 
Assemblies, gained a number of fervent adherents in the third, the 
Convention. Although these were in a minority in the Assembly 
itself, the quality of their ideals and the support of the masses 
rendered them most formidable, and made them powerful enough 
to face the large number of profiteers of the Revolution. 

And so the two parties began to face each other in the full 
knowledge of what divided them. 

“ L’un qui veut le bien pour le seul appat de la gloire, Tautre 
qui veut le mal pour I’avantage honteux de fiiire son bien per- 
sonnel.” Both parties may have desired a Republic, but one 
wished her to be bourgeois and aristocratic, while the other, 
believing itself to be the real maker of the Revolution, widied the 
Republic to be popular and democratic. 

The one party wanted a “ Republic of one million ”, the million 
of the enemies, overlords, exploiters, oppressors and bloodsuckers 
of the other twenty-four millions, to continue to enjoy all privileges, 
leisure and superfluities, while reducing the vast majority of the 
nation to the status of slaves and helots. The other party wanted 
a Republic for the twenty-four millions who have * kid her 
foundations and cemented it with their blood, who feed, sustain, 
provide all the necessities to their fatherland, defoid it and die fi>r 
its safety and glo^ **. This part^r was not contented with equal 
rights and' “ equali^ in the books but strove to have ” I’honn^e 
aisance ” legally guaranteed, equal sadsfiution of needs, and all the 
social advantages secured. 

Ihe rqiresentative of virtue was Robespierre, at times quite 
hokted in the midst of his colle^ues and the fiictttHis. As early 
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as 1791 BabeuCsaw m him a secret or at least poteodal adherent — 
“ en r6niltat ** — to die idea of die hn agraire. Use fiicdom. 

knowing the virtnoos dispodtion of the masses and aware of die 
identity of their interests with the strictest precepts of eternal justice, 
eadeavoured to deceive the people by paying lip service to the 
peojde's cause and dangling before the eyes of the people only die 
image of justice. Robespierre alone sincerely strove to give the 
people the reality of frewom. 

Babeuf and hn followers are the heirs of Robespierre and Saint- 
Just, who themselves were the first executors of the peremiial 
philosophy of such prophets of the just social order as Minos, 
Lycurgus, Plato, the “ Lawgiver of the Christians ”, die “Jew Jesus 
Christ ”, Thomas More, Montesquieu, Mably, Morelly ^iderot), 
Raynal and, above all, Rousseau, w prophets of virtue and equality, 
in contrast to the preachers of— in Buonarroti's special version — 
the “ system of egoism ”, the English economists. 

Babeuf is the second Gracchus, carrying out the Incorruptible’s 
testament, enacting the last act of the Revolution. Wkh tms vital 
difierence, that wMe the first Gracchi, Robespierre and Saint-Just, 
had been groping in the dark and improvising, not fully conscious 
of thdr aim and its practicabiUty, without a proper organization 
and programme, in the midst of personal divergencies and hetero- 
geneous ideas, and were thus able to achieve only “ des resultats 
impari&its et d^nidvement nuls”, the Babouvists are not only 
ticner in experience of success and failure, but superior in the 
precision of their aim, the full consciousness of its significance and 
in the possession of the necessary organization and single-minded- 
ness fiir its achievement : “ de marquer d’avance un point unique 
oh, sans partage, sans modifications, sans restrictions, sans nuances, 
vous tendrez tons ; et d'etre circonscrits dans un cerde dtroit 
d'hommes vertueux, isoles de tout ce qui pourrait opposer des vues 
divergentes et contradictoires, de tout ce qui ne serait point capable 
de se confondre dans le sentiment un et parfiut de I'apog^ du bien.” 

The Babouvist is the last lap of the Revolution, of the permanoit 
Revolution, in that it intends to inaugurate at last an eta of teal 
and not of “ speculative and derisive equality ”. hi di^t lies its 
diflhroice firom all Revolutions that have preceded it. This un- 
restricted equality is equated .with the greatest lu^iness of all and 
wtdi the “ certainty of never bdng deprived ot it i^;ain The 
Silmifesto of Ae EguaU written by ^e poet Sylvain Mai?6chd, an 
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athdst an^ commtmist o£ long strading, flK|n«sses tids State of 
consdousitessi : The Irmch Revolution is hut the fbteranner of 
anOtho: revolution, £»t more ^and, more solemn, and whidx 
will be the last. . . . Never was a mote vast design conceived 
and put in CKecudon. At distant intervals in die totory of the 
world it has been talked of by some men of genius — by a few 
philosophers — ^but they spoke of it in a low and trembling voio^ 
Not one of them has had the courage to speak the whole truth. 
The moment for great measures has arrived. Evil is at its height ; 
it has readhed its maximum, and covers the face of die earth. Chaos, 
under the name of politics, has too long reigned over it. Let 
everything revert to order, and resume its proper place. . . . 
The days of general restitution are come. Weeping faruilks come 
and seat yourselves at the common table provide by Nature for all 
her children.*' 


(d) THE EVOLUTION TOWABOS COMMUNISM 

It was not without some justification that Babeuf folt that he was 
standing on the shoulders of the prophets of the put and the leaders 
of the Revoludon, and that he was seeing further and dearer. 
Not only had the Revoludon taught him to dare, it had, he thought, 
also offered a lesson. 

The earliest and constant element in BabeuPs diinking was the 

xiety to 
honn^ 


best be done if all property was put into a common pool, and the 
State was given the power to carry out an equal distdbudon, with* 
out according preferential treatment to any class or profossion. 
Babeuf had found that Rousseau ** rSvait bien ** in the Discourse 
on Inequality, but that the author of the extraordinary Ivodiure 
" r^e mieux ” : if all men are absolutely equal, nobody diould 
anything in particular, be more or less rich, or esteemed 
than his foUow-mcn. Moreover, Babeuf adds in a dbar- 
acteristic £uhion : Rousseau would like to send us bade to the 
woods, to ^ us dwdh under an oak and drink firom foe nearen 
brodb, wlule foe.Refiffmer was x>&xmg focff decent meads a day, 




general and very v^ue idea that it was incumbent upon so 
secure eve^body’s existence, in his nomenclature a ** 
mi6diocrite neither less nor more than enotgh : ** portion 
On the eve of the Revolution he had come to think that fo 
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" degant dress ” and dbarming houses “ C’est li avoir bien 
sucondlier les agr^ments de la vie sociale avec ceux de la vie naturdle 
ct primitive.” 

During the Revolution Baheuf looked for a time to the lot 
agraire for a solution of the sodal problem. In the Physiocradc 
fashion he was still inclined to regard landed property as the real 
wealth of society. The lot agraire propagated by him was not 
Communism, but State ownership of the land, the land parcelled 
out to cultivators as Ufe-long holdings. The actual life-long holders 
of the allotments were to be forbidden to sell or alienate them. 
This prohibition was considered essential for the prevention of 
inequmty and the accumxilation of holdings in single hands. Babeuf 
calculated that as France had about 66,000,000 hectares of arable 
land, eleven arpents would be allotted to each family. 

But the hi agraire embraces more than the redistribution of 
the land and the abolition of inheritance. It connotes “ la reclama- 
tion des premiers droits de Thommc, du pain honnetement assure ”, 
“ le pain de I’esprit, et le pain du corps ”, the right to expect from 
society work, and social assistance in case of infirmity and old age, 
as well as equal and free education, health service and gratuitous 
justice. In other words, the hi agraire means social security, 
with the land as its guarantee. Moreover, Babeuf is anxious to 
state that apart from the new land regime and the system of social 
insurance, the framework of economic pursuits should remain in- 
tact. Except for the inalienable patrimony, security against needs, 
” all that is concerned with human industry would remain in the 
same state as at present”. 

In his first letter to Coupd in 1791 Babeuf went much further. 
He spoke obliquely of the “stipulation . . . immediatement 
sanction^e par la mise en commun de toutes les resources indefini- 
ment multipli^es et accrues au moyen d’une organisation savamment 
combin^e et du travail g^i^ral sagement dirigd ”. Babeuf did not 
elaborate the point further. If ovraership of all resources and the 
organization of all production by the State are the essential fixtures 
of socialism, then this is a socialist programme. 

At this stage Babeuf still considers the social problem primarily 
within the context of natural law and natural rights. The back- 
ground of the discussion is the controversy on the meaning of the 
right to property in the Declaration of Rights ; Did it state the 
inviolability of private property ? Did it intend private property 
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rights to be restricted by the needs of odwrs and the community as a 
whole ? Or did it imply the right of the propertyless to demand 
some property from society ? Clearly, the immense unsettling of 
the property system by the sdzure and sale of ecclesiastical property 
also influenced BabeuTs thinking. In a pamphlet written so<m 
afrer the 9 Thermidor, Du Systime de ddpopulaiion, purporting to 
be an exposure of the horrors of the Robespierrist Terror, Babeuf 
claims that die Terror was actually a weapon for the achievement 
of a social transformation. The social programme attributed by 
Babeuf to Robespierre was built upon a Malthusian assumption 
that the soil of France was unable to provide enough for the 
twenty-frve million of its inhabitants, especially as most of the land 
was concentrated in the hands of a minority, while the large minority 
were propertyless. A drastic reduction of the population and a 
redistribution of the land into small, hut sufEident and equal, holdii^ 
were called for. According to Babeuf, Robespierre expected the 
population to be greatly reduced by the Terror, the war and the 
internal uprisings. He planned to achieve a redistribution of the 
land by the liquidation of the landowning class. Its membm 
would be, if not killed off, forced to “ execute themselves ” in time, 
and in their own interest. The Government would seize their 
property as a prelude to the State ownership of all property, which 
would initiate the restoration of the conditions of the origins Social 
Contract. Babeuf is in sympathy with the social aims he ascribes 
to Robespierre. He refuses, however, to accept the Malthusian 
premise and Terror as a weapon of sodal poUdes. If the soil of 
France does not grow enough for all, then the remedy should be an 
aU-round reduction of the standard of living by means of persuasion. 

The war, inflation, the breakdown of the machinery of the free 
adjustment of supply to demand, and the ensuing misery of the 
poorer classes, contributed to make the sodal problem a matter of 
the highest immediate urgency. Ihe terrible situation of the masses 
seemed to justify Babeur s contortion that formal polifreal rights 
are meaningless without social guarantees. The masses, he clain^ 
had been cheated out of any benefrts from the Revolution by hi^b- 
sounding and empty phrases. 

The emergency measures taken by the Government to r^ulate 
the flow of supplies and distribution were described by Babeuf as 
poor palliatives. Sporadic inmrventions, hand-to-mouth action, 
woe not enou^to solve the protdnns. ” II frut qu’dles le soieat 
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par les bases fimdamdatales <ki Contrat Sodal/’ Tlie State mtx^ 
take over the whole (»rgaiuzation of productbn, distribmion aai! 
consumpticm. Hie whole population would become at once State 
employees, and State pensioners, producers and comumers at the 
same time. AQ produce would be directed to common stores, 
and distributed irom there to centres of consumption in fixed 
quantities. Workers and industries woi^ be organized in unions. 
An overall, annual plan would fix quotas. There would be no 
more blind groping. All industry would be totally nationalized 
and commerce womd disappear altogether. No longer would the 
wd^e of the people be delivered to hazard or the greed of ex- 
ploiters. There would be no need to cheat, deceive or hoard, no 
need to &ar unemployment or bureaucratic chicanery. A scientific 
system would have placed the lives of the people “ ^ Tabri de 
vicissitudes Moreover, once the system is set going, the super- 
vision of its working would become reduced to a matter of simple 
arithmetic, comprehensible to anybody with elementary education. 

At this stage Babeuf repudiates the hi agraire as stnpid. The 
idea of transforming France into a chessboard of small and equal 
holdings is ridiculed as chimerical, and condemned as calculated to 
engender new inequalities. 

The demand for a hi agraire is described in the Manifesto of the 
Equals as a crude and instinctive desire of veterans for immediate 
reward, not based on any wider principle. “ We want something 
more sublime, more equable ”, a community of goods : “ depro- 
praitiser toute la France ”, and not a reparceUing of her soiL 

What gives Babeuf the certainty that his plan of State organiza- 
tion of production and consumption is no chimera ? The experi- 
ence of Revolutionary France at war : the organization of swplies 
for a fierce of 1,200,000 divided into twelve widely dispersed fronts. 

Buonarroti’s account of die discussions in the Secret Directory 
brings out very strikingly the way in which the lessons of the 
Revolution fiirced Communist condusions upon the Babouvists. 
There were no difiis'ences on the ultimate aim, a regime of equality. 
People difiared on ways and means. Amar, the ex-member of 
Committee of General Security, wished to pursue die Jacobin 
policy of leveling incomes by spoiling the rich with the hdp of 
ni^ taxadon, compulsory contribudons and reqtdsidons. Odiers 
went fiirther, su^esdng laws to prevoit accumuladon of wealdi, 
ostatatious living and luxury. But Bupnarrod^F^lix Lepdedex, 
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himsdlf a wealthy man, and Danh^ all ^diful disdfdes ofRobea- 
|)ierre and Saint-Just, inst^ed that aU these measures were ramparts 
too feeble to dam the torrent of die competitive spiek. Ihe 
requisitions, taxes and contributions were properly resorted to 
during the Revolution to avoid a breakdown, and to d^at the 
vicious designs of the rich, but they could not form part of the 
habUual order of society, without assailing its existence. To leave 
the present order of private propoty and competition intact, and 
yet to attempt to hamper its working by repressive exactions, wotild 
result in grave dif&culties. Assessments could never be certain. 
There would always be the risk of taking away necessities. Pro- 
prietors, left with die burden of cultivation and production, while 
being esqiosed to confiscatory taxation and requisitioning, would 
simply have no incentive to carry on. The sources of production 
would dry up. If trade were left free, nothing could prevent a 
secret accumuladon of money, which would certainly turn to 
speculation. 

It was, characteristically, Robert Lindet, ex-member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, who had been in charge of food 
supplies in 1793-4, who came out strongly in &vour ofl^-fiedged 
Communism. But Liudet’s development from regimented egalita- 
rianism to pure Communism need not appear so astonishing. A 
letter of a Montagnard d^put^ suppUant of 1793, reproduce by 
Mathiez, shows str^^gly how this chain of thought was becomii^ 
fixed already in 1793. Grenus of Mont Blanc thus writes in 
November of that year : “ I believe diat the principles of* maxi- 
mum ’ lead us to a system of common ownership (Communaut^), 
which may be the only means of preserving Republicanism, as it 
destroys personal ambition that fi^ts incessandy sgainst equality, 
and directs all our faculties towards general well-braig. You will 
see dut in order to establish the * maximum *, it will be necessary to 
set up national stores to receive the surplus of foods and manu- 
^ctures (surplus of what is consum;^ by the producer-^* lexc^dent 
des consommations et des fiibriques ’), to be after that distributed 
in equ^ shares. We thus arrive on the thxediold of a system of 
conunon’^ ownership, where evoyone brix^ the product of his 
industry into the common pool so that it may be diktibu^ u> alL 
This will strike you as very doctrinaire (tr&s syst^matiqueroent 
philosopbmue). But consider the sttengdi that wifi accrue to the 
Repubuc from the union of afi the patson 4 ambitions. Iwitfsay , 
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more. It will prove the perfection of equality and liberty. I 
cannot conceive of a Republic in any other way. Hiis is not that 
toi agrairtt which would not last more than twenty-four hours fiom 
the moment that you give to personal ambition fiee play. Com- 
mon ownership — this is the great principle of the Republic. One 
may be thoi^ht a fool for saying this at presoit. But we shall 
come to it, and it will be put on the agpoa, or I am very much 
mistaken. And firom that moment will start the true moral and 
political regeneration.*' 

We are here in face of what is commonly called distributive 
sodalism (or communism). It has been argued that as this is the 
essence of Babouvist Cemmxmism, Babouvism could for that reason 
hardly be considered as the parent of modem Communism. In 
the Babouvist scheme the individual producer works by himself 
and brii^ the surplus or the whole of nis produce to the common 
pool, from where every consumer receives his equal share. Modem 
Communism, it is said, does not derive from the idea of natural 
rights, but is a conclusion drawn from objective devel(^ments in 
the sphere of economic production. These developments were by 
sdendfic socialism recognized as leading irresistibly to collectivist 
forms of economic and social organization. From this point of 
view modem Communism is held to be an entity, the birth of which 
can be exactly fixed. The thesis of this study, however, is that this 
all^edly distinguishing mark of modem Communism is by no 
means so essentid, because modem Communism partakes of a more 
comprehensive unity, more comprehensive in time as well as in 
what this unity encompasses. The essential feature of this wider 
unity is the postulate of an exclusive social pattern based on an 
equal and complete satisfaction of human needs as a programme of 
immediate political action. The economic justification or definition 
of this postulate is a matter of secondary importance, a distinguishing 
mark of a subdivision of a larger species. 

Furthermore, we have in fact seen Babeuf writing in his first 
letter to Coup^ (August 20th, 1791) of an “ organization savam- 
ment combing et du travail gdn^ral sagement dirig^ ”, after all 
resources have been pooled togetlier. In his letter feom the Arras 
prison to Gormain of four years later (July 28th, 1795) Babeuf says 
that while everyone would in his ^eme remain in his present 
occupation, all workers would be chssiBai according to the type 
of meir work. Society would have exact information of what 
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everyone i$ doing so that diere was no und»- and no OYer-']^x>- 
ducdon. Society will determine the number of pecmle that diould 
be employed in one pardcular branch. All would be apptMrdoned 
to the needs of the present hour and to the requirements of the 
luture, in the light of the probable increase of population. ** All 
real needs will be exactly invest^aled and fully satisfied thanks to 
the swift transport of goods to all localities and all distances.’* 
** Will industry peti^, because it will no more be exposed to pro- 
ceed blindly, to take risky adventures, to err by fortuitousness or 
over-production ? Will it go under, because it will be intdligently 
directed and stimulated in accordance with the needs and well-being 
of all ? *’ asks Baheuf of those who daim that common ownership 
and economic collective planning would destroy industry. If this 
plan, naive and crude as it may be, does not amount to a scheme of 
collectively organized production, it would be difficult to see what 
does. Few would maintain that the idea of such an organization 
could not occur or would have no meaning, if it was not suggested 
by the existence of a central source of industrial power or productive 
energy, making possible or even necessitating forms of mass 
production. 

The individual owes the State the totality of his strength and 
means, in the absence of private property — ^all the labour of which 
he is capable. The principle of absolute equality extends not only 
to advantages and enjoyments, but also to burdens and contributions 
to the common pool. All competition should be forbidden. A 
person who is able to do the work of several should be considered 
a social pest ** and annihilated as a public danger. “ La foUe 
meurtri^re des distinctions de valeur’^, which demands higher 
reward for talent, is a crime. To each according to his needs, whidi 
should in all cases be equal, and modest. For whatever one has 
above what he actually needs is the result of theft from offim, ami 
firom the common pool. “ Aucune raison ne pent fiire prdtendre 
une recompense excedant la suffisance des besoins individuels,” 
wrote Babeuf. 

The political justification of the extreme position taken up by 
Babeuf is to be found in his polemic with Antonelle, referred to 
above. The ex-marquis and former member of the jury which 
condemned the Girondists, while* moiling Communism as the only 
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just and ideal nnineained that dbe evil instimiion of private 

property liad ^Mxuclc its roots too deep in mo<khi society and bad 
corraptM men too thoroughly. People could not even appreciate 
the excdlence of ^;alttarian Communism. An attempt to Ddne it 
abotu; was with unmeakable da]^;ers, civil war and endOm 

blooddied. AU that could m hoped for, in the dicumstances^ was 
a de^^ee of supportable inequality, and against avarice and 
ambitioii. He advocated, therefore, a Refdhnist programme. 

Babeuf replied that the Revolution had shown that palliatives 
and half-justice would be of no avail. They would only intmsify 
the evil. Negotiations .and compromises would only kill the 
revolutionary enei^ of the masses, and strei^then the domination 
of the oppressing classes. “ La caste fnponne de million (against 
the twicmty>four millions) le marchandera, elle tempoiisera, et die 
dchera de ne ricn fixer;” Babeuf condemns the policy of “ pcr- 
fixtii^ the imperfect ”, and giving a new lease of life to tottering 
evil. “ Qu*au contraire le people exige une justice endure, il est 
obligd alors d’exprimer sa toute>puissance ; et au ton dont il se 
prononce, aux formes qu’il (feploie, tout c&de n^cessairement ; riot 
ne lui r^siste ; il obtient tout ce qu il veut . . . qu il doit avoir.” 

The moment at hand was one of ” sociabilife prSte k se 
dissoudre”. The masses had experienced changes once thought 
unthinkable. They had seen dirot^h the great fraud of the old 
system. They now are animated by a Revoludonary impetus that 
refuses to prop up the crumbling framework. Babeuf and Buonar- 
roti rgect the theories of the ‘‘organic depravation ” of mankind 
making total regenoation impossible. The feared upheaval would 
be no worse thm the permanent civil war which been tagii^ 
unabatedly throt^hout the ages. The “happy catastrophe” is 
inevitable. 

To some Babouvists the discovery of Communism was an 
illumination. Amar, at first an exponent of moderate policies, 
was given to read a — ^lost — ^book or memorandum by Debon on the 
evils of the private property svstem. “ He appear^ smitten, as it 
were,” reconh Buonarroti, ‘^by a beam of light. At the first 
eiumdation of dm system he became its enthutiastic defender . . . 
no lo^er thinking of aught else than to justify and propagate its 
|Ncindpfe$.” Charactadstically Debon is described by Buonarroti 
as having spent his whole life “ in the study of public evils, and 
havit^ gra^*^ better than anyone else Rooespierre’s ideau ”, 
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BodsoUt aA old H^berdst and exrmember of tlw CkmununCf 
wrote : ** Je me rallie aux prind|>es de la sainte ^alitd. Pour hn^ 
prop^don, les plus pdnibles privations me seraient des d^ioeti^* 
Youn^ Germain had mystical trances after his conversion m the 
Arras prison. 

Whedier actually willed by the people or not, the Babonvist 
doctrine daimed absolute and exclusive validity. ** Where is the 
man/* exdaims Babeuf, ** who could be so mad ** as to rgea—^s 
an insufficient incentive to human effort and emulation — “this 
guarantee of never being in want **, this promise of “ prospdrits6 
commune*', “inepuisable mine du bien-Stre individud i per- 
pduit^ The Babouvist programme was nothing bm the affiimai- 
tion of the natural order. It was sure to give a new heart to 
man. All possibilities of crime, discord, ambitious scheming or 
ill will wodd bc» removed. Babeuf describes in these words the 
millenial vision of the order to come. “Let that government 
make disappear all frontiers, ffinces, walls, locks on drots, all dis- 
putes, trials, all theft, murder, all crime ; all Tribunals, prisons, 
gallows, torture, jealousy, insatiability, pride, deceit, duplicity : 
finally all the vices. No more (and this is, no doubt, the most 
essential) of the ever gpawing tooth of the general restl»sness, of 
the personal perpetual anxiety of every one of us, about our lot of 
to-morrow, next month, next year, in our old age, the ffite of our 
children and their childien . . . Guarantee to every one of its 
members a state of stable Mcity, the satisi&ction of the needs of all, 
a sufficiency inalterable, indepaident of the ineptitude, immorality 
or ill-will of those in power.” 

Once private property is removed, the spring of all vices and 
evil passions will be toed out, and all means of doing harm gmie. 
Moi would begin to act on different incentives than in the past. 
The men chosen to run the affiurs of the community for a fixed 
period would simply have no interest in perpetuating their power, 
as it would give them no advant^es over othen. 



Chapter Three 

THE STORY OF THE PLOT OF BABEUF 

(a) THE PREHISTORY OP THE CONSPIRACY 

The seeds of die Conspiracy of the Equals were sown in the political 
prisons which held the Jacobins taken captive after the unsuccessful 
uprisings of the 12 Germinal and i Prairial. These prisons became 
a kind of poUtical academy. 

The prisoners were released after the abortive Royalist coup of 
13 Vend^miaire. By this amnesty the Government wished to 
repay the Left for its help in quenching the Royalist revolt. The 
Left — ^Robespierrists, H^bertists, Enrages and Jacobins in general 
— ^were in a grave difficulty. The Government, especially Barras, 
was emphasizing the Royalist danger and inviting the Left to 
become reconciled to a conservadve Republic. Many of the 
“amnistids” entered Government service wiBingly, or because 
poverty left them with no choice. Some were able to accommo- 
date their consciences, without much pain, others consoled them- 
selves with the hope of working for the egalitarian ideal from inside. 
The Moderates declared themselves men of 1789. The Irrecon- 
cilables raised the rallying cry of " Bread and the Constitution of 
1793 Some of these moved still further to the Left, to Com- 
munism, but even those who would not go so far welcomed and 
encouraged the vigorous and eftective propaganda against the 
regime conducted by the extreme Left, especially Babeuf in his 
Tiibun du Peuple, which was the successor of the more moderate 
Journal de la Liberte de la Presse. 

The Left had no proper organization. Its members were in 
loose touch with each other, met casually in caf^s and parks, 
indulging in general discussions. The Jacobin Club had been 
dissolved. The Constitution of 1795 forbade affiliations and 
correspondence between societies, prohibited the election of 
permanent cheers and fixed conditions of admission and digibility. 
It also banned collective petitions and dosed meetings. The 
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popular societies were to be no more than casual Hyde Park gadier’r 
ii^ to listen to a soap-box speaker. 

During the liberal period soon after the Vend^miaire cYents^ 
the Directory allowed the Society of the Pantheem, called the 
Reunion amis de la R^pubuque ”, to be founded, and to 
become a rallying coitre for the Left. The Govemmmt hoped 
to be able to control the Society through its agents. 

The Society proceeded without permanent officers, rules of 
procedure, registers or minutes. It was a very loose body. The 
meetings were held in the ancient refectory of the nuns, and, when 
this hall was occupied, in die Convent’s vault or crypt, "where”, 
in the words of Buonarrod, " the dim paloiess of the torch light, the 
hollow echoes of their voices, and the constrained positions of the 
persons present, either standing or seated on the ground, impressed 
on them the grditness and the perils of their enterprise, as well as 
of the courage and prudence it required 

The Soci^t^ de Pantheon became the scene of a tug of war 
between Left extremists and Government agents. When its dis- 
cussions became too menacing, the Government ordered General 
Bonaparte to close it down, on i Ventdse, an IV. 


(h) THE STORY OF THE PLOT 

While the Society was carrying on its activities, efforts were 
being pursued to organize a nucleus for pohtical action. Hie 
first attempt was made in Brumaire, an IV, at a meeting attended 
by Babeuf, Buonarroti, Darth^, Fontainelle, and Julien delaDrdme, 
the younger. A masonic association was suggested. Others 
thought of a Committee of Insurrection. No decisions were 
reached. A number of other attempts to create a secret nucleus 
followed. The most important was the establishmoit of a Central 
Committee in the house of the old Conventional Amar. It was 
dissolved soon owing to the grave suspicion with whidi the ex- 
treme Robespiexrists treated Amar, one of the architects df the 
Incorruptdjle’s &11. Babeuf had in the meantime escsqied an arrest 
and gone into hiding, from whidi he continued to publidi the 
Tritfun du Peuple. T^he Secret Directory Committee of the 
Conspiracy of the Equals was fin^y organized in the first days of 
Germmal, an IV. Its piighial m^bers were Babeufi Antcmelle, 
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Sylvatn Mar^chal and F£lix L^letier, to lie soon ^^uned ^ 
Buonanrod, Daithd aoad Debon. The sttuctute of the Ccm^^nracy 
*will be described presently. The &aret Directory engs^ed in 

ptop.^ without « fiffi Wg 
fixed a definite date for insurrection. 

Events were however hastening the outbreak of the insurrectiaii. 
On the 27-8 Germinal, an IV, were issu^ a series of draconic laws 
threatening the death penalty for criticism of the regime in speedi 
and writing, for st^gesting the re-establishment of the Constitution 
of 1793 (or the Monarchy), fi^r incitement to seiae property, public 
or private, for advocacy of a new distribution of property (the 
agrarian law), for dem^ding the dissolution of the existing authori- 
ties and for similar offences. 

For a moment the Equals saw their opportunity in what appeared 
an imminent mutiny ofme Ldgion de PoUce, stationed at GreneUe: 
The Legion was saturated with Babouvist propaganda and was 
seething with unrest. The conspirators hopra to utilize this force 
as the spearhead of the insurrection. Unexpectedly die Legkm 
surrendered and was disbanded. The most compromised deserted 
and went into hiding in the houses of the Equals. They were a 
welcome military nudeus, but their restlessne», coupled with the 
nervousness of dke Babouvist militants, was threatening to cause 
a premature outbreak. 

A joint meeting of the political Secret Committee and the 
Military Committee on ii Flor^al ordered the Military Committee 
to make the final preparations for the insurrection. A proposal 
of alliance with the Royalists was rgected, although the Royalists 
were £br the moment considered less detestable dian die ** S^t *’ : 
*' ils nous servent.’* Similarly, a plan to assassinate the Directors, 
suggested by a young officer in charge of the guard at the Directory, 
was not accept^. The Act of Insurrection was ready, so were die 
banners. Ftuther action was hdd up by an important and £br a 
while, unresolved problem. Having independendy fi>rmed an 
organization with a view to an insurrectioii, w former Montagnard 
dmdies, who had been expelled from die Convention, made ano&r 
of fiiaon with the Equw. The orij^nal founders of die Ccm- 
qscacy disliked the idea intensdy. They distrmted die ex-Con- 
vmtionals. Furthermore, a fimon, as will be diown» added a 
fircdier complication to the unresolved problem of die aim of the 
Coo^iracy : return to the 1793 Consdtudon and pre-Theraiidcaian 
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legality, or a total Communist revolutimi ? A&er a g(^ ileal of 
wr^liE^ an ondetstanding was reached on dhe Bans of a com^ 
momise to be referred to. In the post saiptum to the .drcfdar 
letto: to the Chief Agents Babeuf expn^ed the hope that on the day 
of the insurrection the pressure of the masses wixild neutralu9| 
die influence of the Monts^inards. The fusion was concluded stf a 
joint meeting of the representatives of die two parties on die 
17 Flor^al. Robert Lindet, F 61 ix Lepeletier, Javogues and oduEn 
represented the Montagnards. 

The Government was all the time aware of the brewing trottUe. 
On 15 Hor^al, Grisel, a government :^ent, who succeeded in 
W'orming his way into the innermost councils of the Conspiracy, 
oflered Carnot, the then presiding member of the Directory, all 
the information that was wanted. 

In the meantime Carnot’s colleague, Barras, the consummate 
trimmer, altered into contact with the Equals. Barras was anxious 
to build up a force on the Left upon wmdh he could rdy against 
his colleagues on the Directory. He invited Germain, one of the 
military leaders of the plot — ^he sent his offidal carri^e to flstch him 
>-rSOunded him on wl^t was going on, and urged him to prevail 
upon the Equals to behave as * true patriots ”, and rally round him 
against the Royalists, imigris and reactionaries. Barras of^red to 
put himsdf, wim his stafl^ at the head of the insurteixion or, filing 
that, to place himself as a hostage in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
The Conspirators made no answer to Barras's overtures, and Babaif 
denounced them m the forty-second numbor, the last, of the Trtbun. 

A meeting of die Insurrectional Committee was hdd on 
20 Flor^aL ” L’impatience ^tait g^rale ct extrSme ... la chute 
de la tyrannie dtait certaine . . . dispositions militaires mflrement 
concertos.” 

Next morning the police seized the headquarters ci£ die Ccm- 
miracy, while the leaders were at work on the post-victory mani- 
fettos. Babeuf, who since he had gone into hiding had t>eai the 
virtual secretary of the plot, was there, as wdl as Buonartoti. 
“ Why do you obey yotu: masters ? ” Babeuf asked the twicer who 
came to anest him. 

Encouraged by Barras's agents — ^twenty-^buc thousand francs 
were actuafly die Equw at lat^ made a desperate 
ix) induce dw garrison at Grotdle.tokmxh a joint attitdc on ihe 
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the assembled crowd. The ring4eaders were seized and tried by 
a fecial military court. Thii^-one were sentenced to death, 
twenty-four to deportation, more to various prison sentences. 

This was not yet the end of the drama. The trial before die 
High Court of Venddme was to come. It sentenced Babeuf and 
Darth^ to death, and the other leaders to imprisonment on a londy 
island off the Breton coast. \ 

Although Carnot is quoted by his son as saying that the Equals 
had a very good chance of seizing power, and although Mamiez 
maintains that the Plot was very important in that it made a coalition 
between the Themudorians in power and the Jacobins no more 
possible, the Conspiracy was in effect only a tiny episode from the 
point of view of the broad course of the Revolution. Its signifi- 
cance, however, for the evolution and the crystallization of ideas, 
and as an historic myth, could hardly be exaggerated. 



Chapter Four 

DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 

(<j) THE DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY 

The Babouvists considered their goal not only absolutely right* but 
inevitable. It being so, how could dicir attitude fit in widi the 
dognu of the people’s sovereignty, and the sacred right of every 
individual to express his will and to participate in the exercise of 
sovereignty ? Clearly, the sovereign^ of the people could not in 
this case mean the unreserved acceptance of the spontaneously 
expressed will of the people, and for that matter of the individual, 
as the final and decisive criterion. If the goal is inevitable, what 
difierence does it make whether it is actually willed or not by all 
or even by the majority ? Or does it mean that it is inevitable that 
all or most should will it ? Once the goal is achieved in its all- 
solving form, to what extent could it still be subject to the wishes 
or moods of men ? 

In his letter to Coup6 in 1791 Babeuf looks forward to a Constitu- 
tion which would be framed in such clear, detailed and precise 
definitions that no diverse interpretations, sophisms, ambiguities 
or cavilling would be possible. Not only would nobody have any 
interest in tampering with the Constitution, but on the contrary, 
respect for it would become a rehgion, la foi salutaire de la raison 
de rhumaniuf ”. Hie people would rather be killed than allow 
such a Constitution to be violated, after they had experienced its 
blessings. And as to the possibility of sabotage by a refiaCtory 
minority, the majority will idways know how to de^ with such a 
perverse group, even one employing the greatest energy ami all 
possible astuteness. 

One single true will is postulated, a will that must 4 nd wpuld be 
willed in a condition of freedom ^m selfishness, 
prgudice, vice and evil influences. Such a will must be presumed* 
or engendered by the proper handling of the conditions in which 
the people are called to will. This is the essence of Babouvist 
democracy. 
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The Babouvists r ef erred to themselves as democrats pM ^cceU 
ImXf and used the word democracy as ah ennobling term, and 
slogan. Huy deady ^ the need to de£ne the concept Bucmar- 
roti distinguishes between the pre>revolutionary conception and 
the Revolutionary usage of t^ term democracy. BaOre the 
Revolution it signified a form of government where the whole 
people wa;e exercising the functions oil^govemmait. Obviously 
an unreasonable system. Through the aj^lication to the exercise 
of sovereignty of a term previouny used tor the executive power, 
a State has, since the Revolution, come to be called democratic, 
where every dtissen contributes directly to die formulation of the 
laws. Democrats, however, do not simply demand universal 
firanchise. Consdous of and “ revolted by the corruption, misery, 
and especially the ignorance which holds the multitude in bondage, 
ofien making it unable to exercise the inalienable natural tights ”, 
they demand laws of simplidty and equahty to relieve misery and 
to secure the development of intellectual faculties. Democracy, in 
brief, is ” that public order in which equahty and gdbd morals 
place all the people in the same condition to exercise legislative 
power usefully”. 

Without these, fiirmal democracy and popui^ sovneignty are a 
firaud. The equahty of votes is rendered illusory by the inequahty 
of assets enablmg some to exercise an undue influence in sodety. 
A democracy such as according to pure principles ” it should be, 
” c est robhgation de remplir, par ceux qui ont trop, tout ce qui 
nunque k ceux qui n’ont point assez The defidt of the latter 
is nothing but um thefi; of the others. The establishment of a 
democracy is in effisct a process of restitution of all that was stolen 
fix>m the poor by the rich ; before all, the return of the lost old 
tatters and furniture, as Babeuf put it. 

Formal freedom and formal equahty, what is considered the 
freest form of government, would in the established order of things 
benefit only those who can hve without work. The poor have no 
time to attend assembhes or to get the necessary information. 
This enables the goverxunents to make a show of democratic 
soverdgnty, for it is confined to the wealthy classes. “ How would 
they act, if the people, taking them at their word, were to moOt 
the question of their own usurped distinctions, and demand of them 
to descend to thdr proper level ? ” 

What is, a^ ah, the wdue of ah the laws, if they do not restdt 
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in gettmg great mass of the nations^ ** dbte |>oor, om of dhetr 
ptolbund misery’*? Without restoring the totality of human 
rights to the indigent, a government, even if it gives assistance .to 
the poor, is no more than a Charity Committee based on represnvt; 
laws. 

Among the Notes of Babeuf one ends widi ** salut en d^ocxatk^ 
ooi en ddmocratie, car Ton entend les porteurs de sac et des blanchis^ 
seurs dire : nous sommes souverains^’. Babouvist writings speak 
of French democracy not in the sense of a political system, but as 
of a class, rather a class with a definite class consciousness. 
Democracy is a stage beyond mere republicanism and superior to 
it. It is the class in march towards perfect happiness : “ the purest 
and most perfect of systems.” 

“Des hommes qui nc veulent pas pour le peuple un demi 
bonheur, qui en veulent le maximum, qui ne soument aucune 
atteinte ^ ses droits, k son ind^pendance, qui ne tol^rent aucune 
restriction k sa liberte.” 

His evolution from a believer in class reconciliation into a 
partisan of class struggle was. as we saw, explained by Babeuf as i 
purification of his “ democratisme ”, Babouvism is “ la demi^ 
expression du parti cfemocratique . . . et se differencie . . . de 
routes les autres ...” 


{b) ANTI-PARLIAMENTARY, PLEBISCITARY IDEAS 

Yet, political democracy, in spite of all its shortcoming is 
recognized as embodying a social dyiumism. With the Imp of 
proper propaganda and extreme popidar forms, this dynamism is 
bound to become operative. 

In Im second letter to Coup^ in 1791 Babeuf says that univma], 
direct and equal fianchise, the people’s veto on the deddons of the 
Assembly, open debates, the elimination of Committees, die 
adoption of the principle that each Assembly is a CcwsdMtRfe, 
not bound by any dedsions taken or fundamental laws ad^ted by 
earlier Assemblies, the removal of the means t«t for office and 
the Nadtmal Gtmd — all such measures must lead to a demand for 
a hi agrauK. The masses are bound to vindicate the totality of 
their rights, and the measures si^gested will giye them t^ power 
escjm didr ri^ts by then sheer nombets as as by 
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**La plenitude des droits de rhonune, piincipe qu’on peut 
toujours invoquer et professer hautement sans courir de danger.’* 
And so the first line of attack on the social system could and should 
con£ne itself to the pohtical plane, the final aim beii^ the toi 
(^raire : ** £t ce but est le but unique oh tendront toutes les 
institutions de la terre, lorsqu dies vont en sc perfectionnant ” ” loi 
agraire ... est le corrollaire de toutips les lois.” Without this 
accomplishment no Revolution can be considered complete and 
no Constitution as deserving its name. 

Babeuf bcUeved that Robespierre and Petion, adherents to the 
loi agraire at heart, pursued a siniilar line, waiting for pubUc opinion 
to mature for the loi agraire. Babeuf is not prepared to wait 
passively. He wants to set up a party in and out of the National 
Assembly with a precise and detailed programme and tactics. He 
has little liking for or confidence in parliamentary representation. 
He wants therefore to enable the electorate, or rather party, through 
the instrument of tlie electorate, to check and overrule the actions 
of the Assembly. Babeuf wants a party of “ firm and^oUd heads, 
imbued with all the force of the great principles, methodical and 
tactical ftactidennos) minds . . . capable of conceiving the vast 
‘ ensemble * of a good plan of constitution and of following it up 
point after point, without tolerating the sUghtest diange in its 
physiognomy or direction . . . capable of turning all the obstacles, 
and of foiling by skilful manoeuvring all the plots and intrigues of 
the party of iniquity, of avoiding surprises and traps, of finding in 
one word apropos and clear-sightedly the right tactics in every 
situation ”. 

Not having any hope of election to the Assembly, and being 
convinced of his powers of persuasion, Babeuf suggests to Coun^ 
the creation of a parliamaitary group, of which he himself would be 
the extraparliamentary leader and policy maker, while Coupe would 
be its spokesman in the Chamber. Very strikingly foreshadowing 
party procedure of the future, Babeuf lays down pr eliminar y 
consultations on every question with a view to formulatmg the 
policy to be pursued and the answers to any possible ol^ections. 
A^ the distribution of roles in the debate was to be settled in 
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6x>m me it would be exactly as if he had doived it &om hk own 
resources ; only that he will be completely fiieed fiom * ttavail de 
cabinet *, which would become my exclusive task.'* 

Babeuf makes no concrete suggestions about building up an 
extraparliamentary, national party organmtion. At the same 
time he wishes to subordinate the elected Legislature to the strictest 
control by the electorate, and to the people’s power of veto, in other 
words to the direct French democracy. He intends, furthermore, 
to restrict its power of legislation by a stipulation of momentous 
significance that no mod^cation of the Constitution raiding to 
restrict liberty and equality could be proposed. “ Nc seront 
discut^es que les propositions ayant pour but leur extension.” 

Who is to decide whether a proposal is Ukcly to restrict Uberty 
and equality ? The sovereign people, its appointed or sdf- 
appointed guardians of orthodoxy, that is to say the active agitators 
of Babeuf’s party creating an atmosphere of intimidation and 
violent denunciation. 

Not only is the sovereignty of the Legislature thus rejected by 
this canon of the supremacy of the direct democracy, but ultimately 
also that of the people : for there are things which even the people 
cannot do. In appearance every Assembly is sovereign and un- 
fettered by the decisions of its predecessors. Every Assembly is a 
Constituante ; the people are free at any moment to change its laws. 
But only in one direction. The Assembly cannot legislate any- 
thing which cannot be annulled by the people, even its intenial 
disdplinary rules and rules of procedure not excluded. All must 
be submitted to the people’s consent. Without these precautions, 
die liberty of the tribune may be stifled for the benefit of a fiction, 
argues Babeuf. Every deputy is revocable by his constitumts at 
any time. He is to give a mtxithly account of his activities to his 
constituency. Every canton will have a b~»dy of seven Curators 
of Liberty, and evary department twenty-one of them. These 
bodies meet evoy three mondis to examine reports of their deputies, 
and to decide whether they have fiithfully carried out their man- 
dsues. The deputy wili not be allowed to plead : lus ri^iorc k Jus 
plea. As long as Uberty has not struck de«p roots, not evetyoc^ 
ematorshi^. Too many are still backward and 
striked in old prejudices. ‘*^11 faut done prevoir ct sc pt^munir 
centre les defictions.” Curators can be elected only fiom among 
citizens who have reached twenty-five years of age, live from the 
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prodluct of chdr labour, execdac an independent profession, and 
hold no government job. Nodung is said here about jpolitical 
reliabiUty of die ctuators, but it may be taken as implied t^ they 
should come feom BabeuTs ilocL Other considaradons could not 


be r^arded as disqualifying. For Babeuf insists with much 
vehemence on the absolute imprescriptible and equal right of every 
perscm to exercise his citizen rights in shying nadonal soverdignty, 
to bdbng to die Nadonal Guard and be eligible fer office. iUxive 
all, there should be no withdrawal or suspension of such rights for 
people who had been declared insolvent. He pleads fervendy on 
behuf of people who have no time to look af^ thdr own aniurs 
because of their preoccupation with the public welfare in a spirit 
of “ sublime disinterestedness and self-denial ”. “ Qui s’absorbe 
exclusivement dans les r^es de bonheur pour la patrie, pour 
rhumanit^, court grand chance de mine,” as the lives of great 
men of andquity, and his own troubles, can witness. 

The exercise of sovereignty must take place in the greatest 
possible publicity. The Assembly must contain the largest possible 
salleries for the public. All deliberadons must be held in public, 
for committees are centres of intrigue where fecdons prepare their 
plots against the liberties of the p^ple. The people must have the 
unrestricted right and opportunity to express its will in the form 
of peddons. A special Bureau de Peddons is to be established to 
receive, classify and forward the peddons to the Assembly. The 
Bureau is to meet daily to hear all peddons read ajoud, and to 
inform the peddoner that his peddon is under consideradon. No 
peddon is sent directly to the Bureau. All are sent through the 
local municipality to the local deputy, who under a pendty of 
twoity years of penal servitude must forward them to the Bureau. 
Extracts feom the peddons are printed daily and presented to the 
Assembly. 

Ultimately the Legislature would have only the right to initiate 
Iqgisladon, but not to decide upon it. There must be a fortnight's 
warning before any project could even be discussed. There must 
be three debates at intervals of ten days. The decree can only be 
drafted on the forty-fourth day. It is then sent to the munidptUdes 
for sanctkm or veto by the people by means of peddons. The 
counting of the peddons would take place within six mon th s. ^ 
these cumbersome ^visions are daimed by Babeuf to be neces- 
sary to sa^guard that ah views, interests and wdls ace taimn info 
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Accoimt, and dut no other will but the people's prevails. But such 
plebisdury, direct democr^ is— as said ebewhere— die pre- 
liininary of dictatorship or dictatorship in disguise. It is an invita- 
tion to a totalitarian party in opposition to whip up ^^hation, to 
" oi^;anize ” the discontent or the will of the peo^ by ei^;ineeiing 
mass petitions, manifestarions, and pressure fix>m bdow ; and an 
encouragement to a totalitarian party in power to engineer referenda 
and mass resolutions of support. It could not be done otherwise. 
For where full unanimity is postulated, there is no escape from die 
imposition of a single will. 


(f) CAN THE PEOPLE BE TRUSTED? 

For ultimately Babeuf trusts the people no more than he trusts 
the National Assembly. As early as 1786 Babeuf expressed his 
grave doubts about the *‘manie de la pluralife des vobc”, and 
complained of the prepondnance of stupid msyorities. He was 
complaining that those whose views were above the heads of the 
multitude were being treated as innovators and “ gens k sysfeme **. 
The innate indolence of the people leads them to prefer me dungs 
they know and to which they are accustomed. For evoy change 
means an effort and a disturbance. La majority est toujours du 
parti de la routine et de I’unmobihfe, tout we est indchur^, en- 
croutee, apathique. . . . Ceux qui ne veulent pas marcher sont 
totgours les ennemis de ceux qm vonf en avant, et, malheureusement, 
c*est la masse qui s’opiniitre k ne pas bouger.’* 

Above all, me attitude of the masses at and aftor Thennidor 
seemed to the Babouvists a proof that the vast m^'ority of the 
people cared for nothing but to be left in peace to pursue theic own 
occupations. The fact that the masses, the vast majority of the 
nation, allowed the power and ri^ts gained by them to slip out 
of their grasp, and let themselves b^me dominated by a minortty 
dass, appeared as a grave warning and challei^ It was, above all, 
a source of bittor disillusionment. Babeuf wrote that the ardent 
feiend of liberty, who is ready to sacrifice himsdf fin: die people, 
fixis discounted and ready to give up his task : the people luve 
nearly convinced him that they are incapable of “ arriving at this 
precious lihmy, and of consoving it, when they had already 
obtamed it The masses were iteady to obey anymy tdio was 
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able to keep the peace, and were quite prepared to welcome back 
the Monari^y. Some even sighed after the fleshpots of the anden 
regime. They would overlook any violation of principles, which 
were so abstract as to be fictitious to them. So many ambitious 
agents wore active to keep the people in ignorance of their rights 
and power, or to mislead them by empty verbiage. 

“ The philosophers that desired to ^fi^t the happiness of their 
enslaved, unhappy and ignorant f^low-dtizens, have been generally 
rewarded by d^th upon the vulgar accusation of ambition, hypo- 
critically turged by crafty enemies of equality.” Buonarroti, the 
author of these words, is worried by the general philosophical 
problem of passing on to the masses a deep conviction which, 
though corresponding to absolute truth, is beyond most people’s 
grasp. In antiquity, Buonarroti says, legislators were wont to 
resort to religion or religious fiction, determined to astonish rather 
than to persuade. This could not be done — “ whether fortunately 
or unfortunately, I cannot tell ” — ^in modem times. Buonarroti 
does incidentally say that the conspirators thought of preaching 
their doctrine as a dogma of the natural rehgion, since it was founded 
upon the unshakable and true principles of the natural religion and 
reason. The problem appeared to Buonarroti still more difficult 
than to Babeuf, because of his preoccupation with uertu. What 
was to Babeuf a question of happiuess, was to Buonarroti a problem 
of yertu. Babeuf was exasperated by the people’s inability to 
see the great principles and their own ultimate interests, whereas 
Buonarroti was hurt by the selfishness and lack of any spirit of self- 
sacrifice in the masses. The original pure rehgion of Christianity, 
he thought, might have wrought a change in the hearts of men, h^ 
it not been so distorted by power-seeking impostors. “ Such 
morab (of true Christianity) w^e irreconcilable with materialism 
which i^uences people to consult in their conduct only their own 
direct interest, and to make a mockery of all virtue.” The Thormi- 
dorian regime, in particular, had been a reign of shameful rapacity 
and egoism. Even those — complained Buonarroti — ^who only a 
Uttle while ago were ready to renounce all they had, were now 
clinging to their possessions with all the passion of petty proprietpn. 

Should therefore those who know the people’s true interest 
ignore the people altogether ? . To act with no reference to the 
w^es of the people and the sacred principle of popular sovereimty 
wai unthinkable. 
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(d) THB IDBA OF THB BNLIGHTBNBD VANGUARD 

In order to maintain the reference to the will of die peo|de, it 
was claimed that backward, inardculate and immature as the people 
might be, there could be no doubt as to the secret wishes of the 
masses. The people could not £ 33 ! to recognize their rights, strength 
and interests, if diose were clearly explained to them by proper 
leaders. When one day a violent shock awakens the people from 
lethargy, they will be ashamed of having been inactive for so long. 
There need thus ultimately be no conflict between the action of a 
self<ippointed enlightened vanguard of the people, and the piinr 
ciple of popular sovereignty. This theory was also the basis of the 
Babouvist philosophy of Revolution. The theoretical problem of 
Revolution was complicated by two ultimately contradictory 
principles held by the Equals : that arrogation of sovereignty was a 
crime justifying anybody’s takmg justice into his ovm hands and 
instandy killing the usurper ; and that the right to resist oppression 
was the sacred right and duty of the people, indeed of any portion 
of them. Since an act of Revolution was not only resistance, but 
an attempt to seize power, it was difficult to argue that the act of 
Revolution did not constitute an usurpation of sovereignty. It 
was perpetrated without popular authorization after all. Such an 
authorization was regarded by the Babouvists as by no means 
indispensable. The people were generally too slow to recognize 
that their rights were being violated, and still slower in rising 
gainst oppression, lulled and deceived as they were by the 
oppressors. “ C’est aux vertus les plus rates, les plus coura^uses 
qu’appartient I’initiative de I’cntrcprise de venger le peuple.” A 
fracdon of the people, even a single person, may recognize the 
necessity of revolt, and, acting on dm, call upon the people to rise. 
What about the anarchy, the lawlessness that might restdt from 
such a blank cheque to Revolution ? The Babouvist reply contained 
more than one argument. The first was a highly optimistic one : 
no Revolutionary act would carry with it the masses, if the motive 
wa^ impure or imaginary. A Revolution breaks out only whoi 
vicious institutions have ^ven the most usefiil members of sodety 
to desperation, and compelled them to seek a violent change. 

An articulate authorization was thus not necessary. Thore was 
an authorization and challenge in the very order of dm^ Sodety 
was founded to secure happiness fi>r all. As long as this had hot 
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been done, as loi^ as diece existed inequality, and consetpiendy 
oppression, and as long as men's Acuities and fieedom vmx bdng 
sraed, there was a pennanent right to Revolotkm. As to dbe lut 
Revolutitm, deady it had not yet come to an end ; it had not 
yet run out its course, for it had brought no universal happiness. 

Ou biea, si la Rj^volmion ^t finie, die n’anrait 6 t 6 qu* un grand 
crime.” Hie same foie of argument was valid in r^ard to the 
objectum to revoltii^ against a l^itiihate government acc^ted by 
the people. A people may accqit in apparent freedom a vidous 
constitution, which ignorance and deceit may prevent it from 
recognizing as tyrannicaL But more than mat A Intimate 
authority presupposed a constitution as perfect as can be made by 
men, a constitution embodying all the Imown ptindples of social 
justice, guarantees of freedom and popular soverdgnty. A consdtu^ 
tion from which these were absent could not give rise to a legitimate 
government. And, afrer all, the Constitution of 1795 had not been 
accepted by a majority in universal suffrage. The 1795 Constitu- 
tion had rejected the fundamental ptindples of popular 
soverei|mty, of universal and equal instruction and ” I'aisance de 
chacun '. What thoefore might constitute a crime in a free 
regime where the people were fr le to voice their wishes, was a sacred 
duty in the existing i^gime of oppression, especially to the zealots 
of the people, endowed with courage, clear-sightedness, vii:tue and 
energy. 

Whatever may be said objectively about these views .and thdr 
dangerous implications, the prosecution at the trial of Voiddme, 
like Robespierre’s opponents in similar circumstances, found it 
extremely difocult to indict them, without condemning the great 
Revolution as a whole. The prosecutor did not consequently 
condemn the phenomenon of Revolution as such, but resorted to a 
doubtful distinction : a Revolution was sacxed and legitimate as 
when in 1789 it was the whole people who made it under a free 
and spontaneous impulse, and with a ” truly general will ”. But 
if only a foction rose to destroy the peace and a legitimate govern- 
ment, then it was a crime. How could one prove the universal 
character of the Revolution of 1789 ? And what about the Revo- 
lutitmary joumies, which by no stretch of imagination could be 
desonbed as carried out by the whole people ? 
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HiattliaK was ao contradictiaa bet we e n the idea of a party of 
die vanguard and die idea of the general will, and ditt the general 
will was not the ^Kmtaneously expressed will of indi^tt^ hot 
something diat ou^t to be willed^ and that must be imposed if 
necessary—Babeuf claimed to have learnt hrom ao less a person 
than Robespienre, who— Babeuf quotes him with :u>proval — taught 
that ** true lawgivers ought not to subordu^te their laws to the 
corrupt morality of the people for whom they are destined, but 
they ought to be able to restore the morality of the people by their 
laws, first to base these on justice and virtue, and then to know 
how to surmount every difficulty in order to impose them upon 
men That did not mean that the leader or leadm should take 
no notice of the people, while preparing their “ r^eneration The 
masses must be brought in. Thdr interest must be roused. They 
must be made to vibrate widi activity. But it was not for them 
to determine policies, to assert their will. It was unthinkaUe that 
the leaders should be treated by the people as men simply diarged 
with executive tasks. The lexers, and not the masses, were to 
make the wheels turn. The essence of Revolutionary democracy 
is precisely in the obedience and loyalty of the masses to their 
leaders. “ I shall make you brave,” wrote Babeuf “ if necessary 
in spite of yourselves. I shall force you to get to grips with our 
common adversaries. You do not know yet how and where I 
want to march. You will soon see clearly my direction, and either 
you are no democrats or you will judge it right and sure.” The 
atdeude of the leaders to the led was visuali^ Iw Babeuf as a 
mixture of pity, contempt and love. ” L’indignitd des hommes ne 
devait pas TarrSter dans sa pens^e de rdg^t^rtUion, qu*il fidlait 
avoir pitie d’eux et les rendre dignes de la libertd.” 

The masses could not, however, be trusted even with the choice 
of leaders, at least early in the Revolution. The people may fed 
v:^udy the necessity of social refbnn, but have not the si^acity to 
chrose the proper leaders to cany it out. The choice must be left 
to those whose love of equality, whose courage, devotiem and 
dajrvoyance, qualify them for this most important fimetaoo, in 
short, (he party of the vanguard. From a merdy theoretied 
question the problem became an urgent and practical issue, once the 
of a coup was launched. Buonarroti says that alffiou^ (he 
Secret Directory of (he {dot was ccm&dmt that ” (he tBuan of 
authodty and wisdom” embodfed in (he vangiiaed codd by 
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diemsdves achieve the goal, it that even the best intendoned 
power in the world would be unable to guarantee the complete 
success of the efforts, without the affecdon and concurrence of 
the people. But apart from expediency, there was also the prin- 
ciple of the sacredness of popular sovereignty. Somehow it liM to 
be made certain that the ^lite was not acting arbitrarily, but in 
accordance with the will of the people. It was not quite oiough to 
assume that the elite knew better what the people wanted than the 
people themselves ; to proceed without much worrying about the 
people at present, in the hope that, once placed before a fait accompli, 
the people would enthusiastically acknowledge that what had been 
done for them was exactly what they had always wanted. The 
Babouvists claimed to abhor the idea of their being a band of 
“ criminal conspirators working in darkness They were not a 
handful of factious plotters moved by the desire for gain or “ in- 
sane fanaddsm ”, They wished to achieve their goal through the 
progress of “ raison publique et de I’^dat de la v^rite That 
meant work on public opinion : propaganda. Babeuf boasted 
to have discovered tliat nothing mattered more in a Revolution 
than the folding of a sure means of directing and sustaining ” le 
bon esprit public “ Car e’est avec Topinion qu’on remue tout.” 

The Babouvists firmly beHeved that the leaders of a Revolutionary 
party must not isolate themselves from the masses. Nothing was 
in their opinion more calculated to bewilder and dishearten the 
people than their leaders’ esoteric behaviour and secret plotting. 
Tortuous Machiavellism, secrecy and dissimulation of leaders, were 
most harmful to the Revolutionary cause. There should be full- 
mouthed propaganda, which would reach everybody, and not 
esoteric teaching. The isolation of a handful of activists, claiming 
to act for the welfare of the people, without the active support of 
popular opinion and popular force, is stupid, inept and detestable. 
All the inconveniences of open propaganda are ofrset by the con- 
fusion and apathy of the people, if left without guidance and with no 
sense of purpose. The Babouvists could never make up their minds 
on the major problem of policy : whether their aim should be a 
violent coup carried out in the deepest secrecy by a small group of 
plotten, or a movement to enlighten and educate the masses for 
Revolutionary action. They were incapable of making the choice 
between victory by surprise and the imposition of a Revolutionary 
scheme pf things on the one liand, and the triumph of eailightenment 
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in all hearts and a Revolution by consmt, at least of dte nueses, cm 
the other. 

The latter way appeared too long. The leados would, Babeuf 
claimed, be arrested in the early stages of agitation, and the £>xoes 
of reactiem would do all in tndr power to fill the ma^es with 
horror of the Revolutionary message and its party. A violoit 
coup, on the other hand, without the people being prepared for it, 
may have the most disastrous consequences. The Revolutionaries 
would appear in the eyes of the people as brigands and murderers. 
The teachers and guides appointed by the “ haves ” to defend their 
usurpation, and to keep the masses in ignorance, would start a 
violent campaign against the rebels. The multitude, bewildered, 
deceived, agitated and frightened, taken by surprise and unable to 
reflect and to grasp the significance of the revolt, would throw 
themselves upon their saviours and destroy them, and with them 
the hope of a Revolution and salvation for many generations to 
come. The victorious rulers would do all to perpetuate the 
memory of the imsuccessful coup as an odious, " ddirious octravar 
gance joined to an atrociously criminal scheme to destroy evoy 
reasonable and just order ”. The real intentions of the conspirators 
would never be known. 

Babeuf proposed therefore a middle course. Afier a period of 
most intensive propaganda, the rebels should perpetrate a coup in a 
thoroughly indoctrinated area, and immediately proceed to carry 
out the reforms advocated by them. This would be received with 
enthusiasm by the local zealots, and the example would have an 
electrifying effect upon the neighbouring provinces. “ Ainsi 
s’etendrait graduellement le cercle des adh^ons ” to the “ plebeian 
Veiidee ”. The growth would be rapid, but not too rapid for the 
need of properly consohdating every new extension, in accordance 
with the laws of equality. The essential pmnt was not to &il, and 
to be properly understood. 

For the obvious advantages offered by the capital, Paris was 
chosen to serve as the Vendee Pfeb^ienne, the place in which, to 
start the insurrection by seizing the nerve centre of power. In later 
years Buonarroti explained me differences between BabeuTs and 
Owen’s approach, Owati envisaged the creation of small vohintary 
socialise comniiuiities, whose example would be feUowed by 
increasing numbers, till the final triumph of socialism, wheejas 
Babeuf taught the conquest of the’coitr^ artery of power. Such 
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a coaquest would make possible tbe imposidmi o£ tbe destxed 
i^gime upon the whole country. In hh explanatiom Buonarroti 
is again anxious to pay ** all possible homage ” to the principles 
of popular sovereignty. Considocing the imposability of col- 
lecting the votes of the whole of France, '* only means of 
lendising to the sovereignty of the people all the homi^e com- 
patible with circumstances ” was to invest the insurgents of Paris 
with the powor of electing the provisional nado^ authority. 
The devotion of the people of Paris to die cause of the Revolmion, 
and the coinage displayed by them in the past and likely to be 
displayed in die course of the insurrecdon, strengdiened their dde 
to serve as sample and exponent of the sovereign will of the nadon. 
As to the possible objecdon to the usurpadon of power, it being a 
sacred duty to destroy tyranny, this duty was incumbent on the 
people of Paris before every other secdon of the nadon ; for they 
were nearest the seat of tyranny. The overthrow of tyrannical 
power being incomplete, without the setting up of a provisional 
authority, the people of Paris were called upon to establish one 
which would be “ as conformable, as actual circumstances may 
allow, to the principles of national sovereignty ”. 


(e) THE THEORY OP REVOLUTIONARY DICTATORSHIP 

In theory the moment of the destruedon of the old Government 
should bring the sovereign people into their own. For the unre- 
stricted sovere^ty of the people was the purpose of the phumed 
Revoludon. Yet, if the people were not mature oiough to make 
die Revoludon, how could they be trusted to exercise their sovereign 
rights properly? 

The e3q>etiaKe of the French Revoludon, declines Buonarroti, 
had shown that in the beginning of a Revoludon, “ it is of less 
consequence, even as regards (and for the sake of) the real popular 
sovereignty itself, to busy ourselves in collecting the votes of a 
nadon, dian to make the supreme authority fidl by the least arbitrary 
mesms possible, into hands that are wisely and vigorpudy 
Revoludonary ”. 

A people desh dom a tradidon of oppression ' would not be 
capable of sdeedng its leaders. A Gonsdmdonal regime based 
upem primary assemblies and a l^jisladve body could not be brought 
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into existsQoe at once. It would be folly to leave die natimi for «n 
instant without guidance. The exaxase of sovoeignty in such 
drcumstances would be a mere ficticMa. 

** This difficult task (of seeing die Revolution through) ^can 
beloi^ only to certain wise and courageous dttzens, who, strong^ 
impregnatM wuh the love of county and of humanity, have long 
before duhomed the sources of public calamity~-have disenthralled 
themsdivtt from the common prgudices and vices of their age— 
have diot in advance of contemporary intellects, and who, despising 
money and vulgar gestures, have plat^ their bumpiness in rendering 
themselves immortd by ensuring the triumph of equality.’* Babeuf 
used in the same connection the e3q>ression ** dictature de I’insur* 
recdon ”, demanding it for those who had takoi the initiative in the 
uprising. 

Formal democracy is thus rejected, and no incompatibility 
between the aim of establishing democracy and dictatotid means 
is conceded. ** To what ”, aslu Buonarroti, can we reasonably 
attribute the loss of democracy and of liberty in France, if it be not 
to the diversity of views, to the opposition of interests, die want of 
virtue, of unity, and of perseverance in the National Convention ? ** 
A strong and irresistible authority animated by a single will is 
needed to establish equality in a comq>t society. Had the Frendi 
had the wisdom to “ invest a man of Robespierre’s stamp widi a 
dictatorship ... the Revolution would have attained its veritable 
end”. 

The interval between the insurrertion and the establishment of a 
constitutional order was aU-important. Formal democratic {uinr 
dples would require the provisional authority to summon immedi- 
atdy the primary assemblies to elect a Convention. But real 
democracy made the prolongation of this mtorval imperadve. 
For a mere change in the form of public administradcHi and of the 
men in power was not an end in itself. Useful and duraUe laws 
were the purpose : a social transformation. “ And tfaou^ the 
Secret Directory was not ignorant that the mode in whidi ^ law 
is emitted and executed may exercise some influence on the mstiua- 
from to be established, history and the Ftmch Revtdutimi had 
forewarned it that the certain eflect of inequality of condithm is to 
divide the citizens, to create opposing interests, to finnent hcadle 
passions, and to subject the multitude (whom it renders ^nonuttt, 
otnlulous, and the victims of excessive labour) to a small muniber 
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of informed and crafty men, wko, abusing tbe preference acquired 
by their address, apply themselves afterwards omy to preserve and 
strengthen, in the (rntribudon of goods and advantages, the sodal 
order that ocdusivdiy favours themsdves.” The task was there* 
fore not just to let the people vote and exercise their sovere^ty, but 
to enable them to exercise it “effectively”, and not “in mere 
fiction 

In other words, the task before any voting took place was to 
erect a “ Revolutionary and provisional authority ” capable of 
removing the people “ for ever from the infiuoice of the natural 
enemies of equality, and of restoring to it the unity of will necessary 
for the adoption of Repubhean institutions The people had to 
be prepared to vote in the way they should vote. To make this 
stiU easier and safer the provisional authority should carry out the 
double function : of proposing to the people a plan of legislation 
simple and suited to ensure to it equahty and the real exercise of 
its sovereignty ; and of dictating provisionally the pre|>aratory 
measures necessary “to dispose the nation to receive* it”. The 
elimination of opposition and intensive education and propaganda 
were the two cardinal tasks. 

Of whom should this Revolutionary authority or dictatorship 
be constituted, this “ extraordinary and necessary authority, under 
which a nation may be put in full possession of liberty, in spite of 
the corruption which had resulted from its old bondage, and the 
traps and hosrihty of internal and external conspirators against it ” ? 

Was it to be a dictatorship of one or more ? Emanating from 
the insurgent leadership ? Imposed upon, accepted by or chosen 
by the insurrectionary people of Paris ? And was it to act as an 
&Eecutive, without there being any legislative body ? These 
questions were in a sense only a part of a much more fundamental 
issue, which, as hinted before, was never fully clarified. On the 
one hand, the Equals were claiming to aspire to sweeping away the 
past in its entirety, and to the erection of a totally new and permanoit 
order. On the other liand, they proclaimed themselves the heirs 
of the regime illegally abolished on 9 Thermidor, and declared as 
their aims the return to the Constitution of 1793, and the abohtion 
of the post-Thermidoiian Government of usurpers and violaters 
of the rights of the people, hi the first case, the Msurgents could 
think themselves free firom any constitutional or legal restrictions, 
but not if they adopted the latter attitude. One of them, Aimar, 
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insisted diat die proper course would be to recall the Monti^;iiard 
deputies ^dio had be^ expelled &om die Ccmveadoii, and who were 
themselves oigaged — as said before — ^in preparations fi>r an insure 
recdon to restore the pre-Thermidorian regime, and to recognize 
them as the only legal Convention fit and empowered to assume 
die government of the country. 

It was natural for the Montagnards to insist on their constitutii^ 
the sole legal legislative authority and popular representation until 
a new Convention was elected. Any unconstitutional addition of 
deputies not elected on a universal b^ot to their body was bound 
to be regarded as an encroachment of popular sovereignty. In the 
same way the orders which the Secret Directory of the insurgents 
planned to have executed on the outbreak of the insurrection were 
regarded by the Montagnards as tantamount to a violation of the 
rights of the people. For instance, they bitterly opposed as un- 
constitutional the plan to distribute the dwellings and possessions 
of counter-revolutionaries to the insurgent people on the day of 
the insurrection. They claimed that these could never be concraed 
as of right to the people, and that, at most, the distribution should 
be regarded as an exceptional and unique act of generosity. The 
Montagnards could not treat the Secret Directory as the provisional 
government or even allow the people of Paris to nominate it, or 
members of it, as a government. The task and the rights to elect an 
executive had to be returned to the Convention. At most, the 
Montagnards were prepared to promise to nominate some members 
of the Secret Directory to the Executive Council. 

One way of resolving this dilemma of legality and Revolutionary 
procedure might have been the proclamation of a dictatorship of 
one man acting on behalf of and for the good of the people, witnout 
being hampered by any legislative authority. The plan was sug- 
gested by Darth^ and Bodson, an old disciple of Marat, but it had 
been previously discarded. No suitable candidate presorted him- 
self. Dictatorship was too reminiscent of monarchy. Iliere was 
always a possibility of abusii^ dictatorial power, and popular 
opinion would not have approved of personal dictatorship, in view 
of the prejudices against it. Babeui was very much against it, 
possibly because, knowing that he would not be chosen, he ^d not 
wish to see anybody else vested with the supreme authority. A 
compromise between legality and Revolution was readied tlie 
<{uestion of the Revolutionary Convention. The people of Fatis 
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were to diect a new Convention cx>nsisdo^ of the Montamard 
sevouy de^des and of one deputy fcff eadi department elected 
fiom a ]iat of democratic patriots presented by the Committee of 
Insoetecdbn. The deputies would thus be out-voted. But the 
insiixnsBiit JB<|oals, althoi^h their intenticm was ** to speak to the 
peo|w without reservation or equivocation, and to pay the most 
striking homage to its sovereignty o^^d not leave to the new 
Convention unhindered freedom, or ramer could not completely 
trust the Convention to see the work of regeneration throt^h alone. 
A small body with the exclusive power of legislative initiative, and 
vested with exclusive power of executing the decrees proposed by 
it and adopted by the Convention, seemed indispensable. That 
this body should be composed of the most trustworthy democrats, 
that is to say, exclusively of members of the Committee of Insur- 
rection (the Secret Directory), appeared obvious, notwithstanding 
the expected objections that the Committee was animated by an 
ambition to monopolize power and to perpetuate itself. It was, 
however, asked wlxether any formal arrangement waj necessary, 
whether the majority of the conspirators in the new Convention 
and their intimate rmtions with each other would not suffice “ to 
impart to the laws the spirit cf their enterprise, and to raise to 
supreme executive power magistrates worthy of exercising its 
function ** ? After many hesitations, relates Buonarroti, it was 
decided to ask the insurgent people to confide the initiative and the 
execution of the laws exclusivdiy to the Committee of Insurrection. 

The Convention was to be merdy a rubber stamp, as the 
Executive was to have the exclusive power of initiating legislation ; 
an Executive not chosen by the Legislative, but nominated by the 
insurgent people, that is to say, the self-appointed faithful. 

For the essential thing was, once more, not to let the people be 
free to act as they like, but to have the right thing done, as under- 
stood by those who claim the virtue of knowing what is exclusivdiy 
right and good for the people. 

The real Revolution is not carried out solely by the enthrone- 
ment of what is right by a vanguard conscious of its knowing and 
representing the intimate wishes of the people. The Revolution 
has to reckon with the fiurt that in a social transformation the losers 
will never reccmdle themselves to the loss, even if the loss is decided 
upon by a msyority. The strength and ruthlessness of the losers 
made them fbmiidatde, so that the people has to choose between 
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** die aaaihikdoii of certain oMi^kMors on du one hanci asu! die 
inevitakkixiinofpopular rights on die (Hiher’*. It is, as Bnonacroti 
and Babeuf rec(^;msm, a question of ends and means, and of dtt 
end justifying die means. The use of force is a saoed dnt^ 
painful duty in the lig^t of die e priori promise that the losen ‘sw 
-never aco^ defeat as final. ** Neither mercy nor amendment was 
I'm be expected firom exasperated pride.” The losing class must 
therefore be annihilated. 

” To pretend to establish justice and equality, without employing 
fiuce, amongst a people of whom great numbers had contraictea 
habits and pretensions irreconcilable with the well-being of the test 
of society and with the just rights of all, is a project as chimerical 
as it is seductive in theory. To undertake stum a reform, and then 
to halt at the firmness it requires, is but to avow one’s cowardice 
and want of foresight.” It is worse : it is to sacrifice the safety of 
the whole to the vices of a small number. Moreover, the necessaiy 
violence was only a small measure of compensation and punishment 
for ages of crimes, which made Revolutionary violence unavoidaUe. 
Popidar insurrections have in the past been put down in terrible 
blood baths. ” Why did not the parties that are pleased to exag- 
gerate what they call the excesses of the French Revolution prevent 
their occurrence, by the voluntary abandonment of their iniquitous 
pretensions whi^ were the whole and sole cause of them ? ’ 

In a rf gime of quality those who represent privilege and anti- 
social interests and habits are ** manifestly ” placed outside “ the 
pale of popular sovereignty ”, and national unity, indeed outside 
the law. The rapidity and strength of the popul^ ” thunder ”, if 
employed at an early stage and eneedvdy, is csuculated to spate the 
much more terrible miseries of prolonged civil war. 

“ Every advance towards equmty prevents the recurrenc^-of an 
infinity of afflictions, and opens an immense field to the benedictions 
of the emancipated millions, which, though less noisy, cannot be 
count^balanced by the selfish mi^rmur of a handfid of erntru^ 
usurpers, whom, tor their own true happiness, as wdl as for ri^ 
of the whole of Commonwealth, and of all posterity it is necessary 
to lead, by consent or force, to more reasonable sentunents.” It 
is die holy violence which sav« the ccMTupt firom die violeace of 
dieir sdfim passions. 

As Babeuf declared before the Tribunal : ** 1 liberated then 
my foou^t from all particular amsideradon, and I jut^ged as an 
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inevitable evil the yoke to be imposed upon some castes whiidi have 
for centuries been able to impose riieirs on this predous multitude ; 
I thought, hirthermore, this repression to be no more than a £»ble 
compensation for the reprisals, and the long drawn out oppressive 
treatment meted out by them to the people ; I considered also 
this struggle as a war which, in its purpose, was more beneficial 
than any in history.” 

The ex-general Rossignol, conquer^ of the Bastille, and one 
of the military leaders of the Conspiracy, declared that he would 
have nothing to do with the msurrection if “ heads do not fall like 
hail ”, and if the insurrection is not to inspire a terror that would 
make the universe tremble. For there would have been no need 
for this insurrection had this policy of making heads faU like hail 
been followed in the past. 

The suppression of tlie defeated class is not the only justified 
case of violence. An hour of crisis, where unity of purpose and 
single-minded execution are essential, equally justed the elimina- 
tion of ideological or tactical opposition. This is the burden of 
BabeuF s apologia of Robespierre’s dictatorship “ diablement bicn 
im^ine”, wd best calculated to make democracy triumph, as 
** Robespicnism is democracy ”, ” and these two words are abso- 
lutely identical”. 

“ Ce dernier pouvait avoir k bon droit I’orgueil d'etre le seul 
capable de conduire It son vrai but le char de la Revolution.” “ Even 
tw man of initiative, dus man who must have been conscious that 
he was the only capable leader, must have seen that all these ridicu- 
lous rivals, however good their intentions may have been, would 
trammel and spoil everything. I suppose him to have said : ‘ Let 
us cast all these intrusive trifles under the extinguisher, good inten- 
tions and all ’ ; and to my mind he was right. The salvation of 
25,000,000 men cannot be weighed against consideration for a finv 
shady individuals. A regenerator must take broad views. He must 
mow down all that impedes him, all that cumbers his path, all that 
might hinder his safe arrival at the goal he has set before him. 
Knaves or fools, presumptuous or greedy for fame, it is all the same 
thing and is much the worse for them ! ” 

True, such ideas, says Babeuf might have carried even him away. 
But what would this matter, ” ri le bonheur conimun ffit venu 
au bout ” ? 

Does not diis mean the abandonment of the postulate of the 
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dictatozsihip of the idea or group £br dbe dictatoialiip of a maa ? 
Yes, and no. For, as hmttd before, Robespierre is (be embodiinisai 
of the cause of the people, and not a personal tyrant, axul Robe^ierre 
is not a party, but the people. ** Le robe^eiT^ne atterre de 
nouveau routes les factions ; le robespienisme ne resemble k 
aucune d’elles, il n’est point foctice ni limits. Le robespierrisne est 
dans route la Ripublique, dans route la dasse judideuse et dair- 
voyante, et naturdlement dans tout le peuple.'* 

Not the form, but the content, matters. 



chapter Five 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONSPIRACY 

(a) ORGANIZATION AND PROPAGANDA 

Wb may now attempt a siunmary examination of die structure of 
the Babeuf plot and of the plan of the coup, against the background 
of their ideological premises. The Secret Directory of Public Sa&ty, 
or, as it was altonadvely called, the Committee of Insurrection, was 
the supreme authority of the Conspiracy. It consisted of just over 
half a dozen people. 

The Committee as first constituted was hardly more than a 
seminary of pohdcal science, in which, ** after unravelling the causes 
of the calamities that afflict nations, they at length arAved at the 
knowledge of determining with precision the principles of social 
order the best calculated, in their belief, to ddiver mankind firom 
them, as well as to prevent their Becurrence Clearly, the Com- 
mittee was a forerunner of those Revolutionary groups of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries to whom the elaboration of 
die Revolutionary doctrine was a matter of no less importance 
than the Revoludonary coup itself. Buonarrod describes the aim 
of the Committee as finally constituted as “ a resoludon of bind- 
ing to a single point the scattered threads of democracy, for the 
purpose of directing them towards the re-establishment of popular 
soverdgnty ”, 

The Directory divided Paris into twelve arrondissements directed 
by twdive Chief Agoits. Contact between the Directory and the 
Chief Agents was maintained by Intermediary Agents, of whom there 
was in ^t only one, Didier, who owing to ms exceptumal merits 
was allowed to have a seat in the Secret Directory its^. The work 
of the Ditectory was shrouded in the deepest secrecy. The Chief 
y^ents did not know the names of the members of the supreme 
body, and maintained no contact with each other. The Intef- 
n^duary Agents (or agent) reodved daily notes firom the Direaory, 
mstrtKttons and orders with a mark to prove their authanric^, to 
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dicnkte diem j^ong the Chief Agents. The task of the iatxervna 
to carry out die instructions of the Directory ; to fb^er and direct 
the public mind ; to distribute journals, pamphlets and leaflets ; to 
arrange ^ posters to be posted on the walls by the special brigades 
of bm-sdckers ; to select and direct open-air speakers, caQed 
'* groupers” ; to infiltrate into and direct dubs, sociedes and much 
firequented ca&s ; to send reports about the state of public opinion ; 
to collect and convey information about stores of arms, food and 
other commodities ; to suggest names of reliable men, with a 
capacity for leadership ; to prepare lists of dangerous persons ; to 
spy on the police and government departments ; and, of course, to 
organize the local militants for action. 

The instructions of the Directory insisted that the Agents should 
do their work with the minimum of outward self-assertion, without 
appearing to be the leaders. ” Let us sacrifice the vanity of appear- 
ing to advantage to the glory of being really useful ”... and to 
the inner consciousness of being the “ invisible instrument by which 
great springs of action are moved ” is said in one circular. Blind 
obedience and unreserved surrender were demanded fiom the Agents. 
“ Remember that you no more bdiong to yoursdf ” is said in one 
instruction. ” All those whom the Revolution had requisitioned 
will have to answer to the fatherland for every action and evoy 
moment of their Hfe. There can be no conspirators by half. Woe 
to him who misoics the confidence put in him.” 

The journals of the Conspiracy were to serve as a “ mariner’s 
compass ”. The “ thermometer of energy ” of the masses was to 
be adjusted strictly to the ” temperature ” of the journals ; the 
impetus of the people to be quickened or slowed down accordingly. 

Although the main instructions of the Secret Committee eirorc^M 
prcfiurence for small groups meeting informally in private houses, 
and imperceptibly evolving into well-disciplined cdls, the main 
work of propaganda was done in caf^s, in parks and in the public 
squares, where workers liked to assemble after work. Women did 
signal service, especially among the troops. The pretty Sophie 
Lapierre bewitched soldiers and civilians at the much frequented 
Ca£ des Bains Chinois, built in a bharre pseudo-Chinese style. 
Tha:e die sang patriotic songs, the refrains of which were taiosn 
up by the guf^ts. ” On levait son \&xe en Themneur de la Libertd 
et de r^gdit^. On s’^chau^t mutueilement.” 

PropagancU among die troc^ and die police was st;|nemely 
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important. In this respect the Secret Directory willed to exploit 
the war weariness of the soldiers, and even their cowardice. It was 
not enough to appeal to the patriotic sentiment alone. All the 
passions of those precious men^* had to bestirred and utilized. The 
coward who feared the front-line or hated leaving his funily and 
dear ones might be turned into a valiant soldier of the Coni^iracy. 
The pails of the front were to be exa gg erated. The soldiers were 
to be “ caressed ” and coaxed by promises and solicitude. 

There were frve special agents for action among the troops and 
police. Darthd and Germain were the supetintendeats. Grisel, the 
agent-provocateur who betrayed the plot, and who was one of the 
most active military agents, contributed to lowering the tone of the 
propi^anda in the Army. It acquired through hhn a particularly 
vulgar and repulsive character. But this was in line with hu 
judgmort on the type of soldier imder the Directory regime. In 
an interesting report to the Secret Directory, he points out that die 
old idealistic volunteers had disappeared. Those who remamed 
were recruits kept in the Army by force. They werejonging to 
see the end of the war, regarding themselves as conscripts to hard 
labour. Others were professional soldiers thinking of litde dse than 
their promotion. The former mpst be promised early release, the 
latter spoils. The soldiers would be quite unreceptive to and even 
suspicious of the ideas of equalitv. Hardly ten per cent could write 
or read. Grisel suggested drink as the most persuasive means of 
winning over the troops: “monterait adroitement leurs esprits i 
la hauteur n^cessaire.” Money was wanted for that. This com- 
modity was in very short supply. The only rich member of the 
Conspiracy was Felix Lepelletier, but he was less helpful than 
expected. The only substantial contribution came from the Dutch 
Minister in the form of two hundred and for^ livres. “ Cette 
revolution n’est point entreprise par des milords,’* says one instruc- 
tion. The reports of the Chief Agents contain complaints that the 
patriots of their regions are mostly poor. Only a frw could make 
the necessary sacrifices, oder hospit^ty to provincial comrades or 
contribute to the costs of printing the journals and leaflets. 

The more open the propaganda and the more open the threats 
of an inuninent uprising became, the lesser grew the hope of taking 
the Government by surprise. 

Babeuf almost desired the Government to know that a coup was 
being prepared. He. hoped the Directory would take fright. It 
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vm enot^h if die names of the leaders remained unknown, he said, 
in spite cn dbe air of utmost secrecy which it had been decided to 
maintain. ** It would be folly to pretend to conceal . . . our 
hostile intentions under pretence of disarming their vigilance,” 
wrote Babeuf in A pressit^ word to the patriots^ to warn them not to 
be deceived by the Govemmoit’s attempts to cajole them with the 
pretence of popular policies. Ihe plan of the coup was long known 
^to the Government. ” I oppose to them not masked, but open 
Ibattenes. The geese, the cacklors, the fools of the fiction of the 
|Pnid«nts will say, perhaps, that it would be better policy to cover 
-ourselves widi some disguise. ... It is no longer by surprise that 
we either can or wish to vanquish it, but in a manner more worthy 
of the people — by open force.” 

What was the force at the disposal of the Secret Directory ? 
Buonarroti reckons that a|)art from the “ vast number of ardent 
fiends of the Revolution ”, ” without counting the very numerous 
class of workmen, whose discontent and impatience were breaking 
out in all directions ”, the Secret Directory could rely on an army 
of seventeen thousand. This force was composed of four hundred 
” revolutionaries of Paris ”, one thousand five hundred pre-Thermi- 
dorian officials dismissed by the Directory, one thousand ” demo> 
cratically minded ” gunners stationed in the capital, six thousand 
one hundred men of the Legion of the Police, one thousand reliable 
men from the provinces, one thousand five hundred grenadiers of 
the Legislative Assembly, one thousand men, that is to say fire whole 
corps of Invalides, and five hundred each, mihtary personnel in 
detention and ex-officers. Apart from the arms and munitions in 
the possession of the reliable military units and the party militants, 
the conspirators counted on seizing die armouries, arsenals and food 
stores with the hdp of their guards. 

All these calculations were wildly exaggerated. As subsequent 
events were to show, no reliance could be plated on the troops, 
although the plotters were almost ^ire that even the all-important 
artillery r^ment of Vinceimes was ready to join the insurreoion. 
As to die masses, the dme when the militant Revolutionary masses 
were highly organized and permanendy on the alert — in the Com- 
mune, Sections and the popular societies, in the heyday of dtt 
Revoludon—had gone. The early state of eidiilacadon had given 
place to a mood of disillusioned weariness. There is enoi^intemd 
evidence to show that in the last j&w days befine the plaoned out- 
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l»eak (and collajpse), Babeuf and his friends became very nervous 
and conscious ofthe inadequacy of their pre{>arations. Tney o^;ed 
dbe Chi^ Agents to restrain the impatience of the militant and 

file, to avom a premature outbrmk. 


{b) THE PLAN OF THE INSpEEECTION 

The si^^nal of the insurrection was to be given by the tocsin and 
trumpets, following the reading of the Act of Imurrection, the 
Revolutionary proclamation of the Insurrectional Committee of 
Public Safety. The Act, starting with die words the Democrats 
of France, considering that the oppression and misery of the people 
are at their height**, declared the people in insurrecdon against 
tyranny, with the aim of re-establishing the Constitudon of 1793. 
All the crimes of the regime and the vices of the Consdtudon of 
179s were enumerated in the proclamadon. It further called upon 
the people to proceed from aU points ** in disorder as it be ’*, 
with any weapons they could lay hands upon, to the points of 
assembly. Six Revoludonary generals, distinguished by their tri- 
colour ribbons on thdbr hats, were tQ command the three ** r^ular ’* 
insurrecdonal divisions. They were subordinated to one com- 
mander-in-chief. The people were to carry banners proclainun^ 
the sacred right to insurrecdon, death to the usurpers of the people s 
sovereignty, the restoradon of the Consdtudon of 1793, and of 
the r%ime of Liberty, Equality and Happiness. All dty barriers were 
to be immediately dosra and movement on the Seine stopped ; 
all entry into and exit feom the capital suspended, exceptfor incoming 
food. The insurrecdonal troops and the people, ddiberately mixed 
up, were to proceed firom the assembly places to the Nadonal 
Treasury, Post Office, Ministries and other centres of government 
and administradon. and to seize them. The government troops 
were to be invited to come over to die insurgents, and rumours 
wav to be spread that they had done so. In case of their refusal, 
and of an atock by them on the people in insurrecdon, barricades 
were to be set up. The streets were to be dosed, and men, women 
and chOdien called to pour stones, boding oil and water feom the 
roofe upon the army colunms. 

The Act of Insurrecdon dedared the dissoludon of all existing 
audborides in the feoe of the sovereign people resuming its tights 
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and powers. The various documents amtain somewhat contra* 
dictory instnicticais about vdiat diould be done to the membecs 
and si^porters of the existing administration. The need £)r ** a 
great example of justice, capable of terrifying ’* and ** inspiring 
^ut^ dr^ ”, and of “ withdrawing the working dasses from 
the influence of the Govemmmt ” was taken for granted. 

Moreover, it was also thought essmdal to whip up the passions 
of the people and to egg them on to commit acts £rom wmdii no 
retreat was possible. To quote the characteristic instruction : ** It 
is inflnitely essential and even of capital importance that some such 
acts should take place. All reflection on ^ part of the people is 
to be prevented. It is essential that they shomd first commit acts 
which would prevent any retreat.” 

While the Act of Insurrection and some other instructions speak 
of an immediate trial of the members of the Directory and die two 
Councils by an especially appointed Commission, and in the presence 
of the people, on the capital charge of usurping popular sovere^nty, 
another instruction (the incriminating words were erased, but never- 
thdess are legible) orders the killing (” tuer ”) of the five members 
of the Directory, the seven Ministers, the general of the Army of 
the Interior ana his staff, the temporary commander and his staflT, 
and “ fiire main basse sur tout ce qui s’y rendrait ” in the hall of 
the Five Hundred. The charge would have in any case meant the 
death penalty. Tl.e one material difference between the instruc- 
tion on instant killing and that on bringing to trial is in the fict 
that in the latter case there is a stipulation of the people’s rig^ of 
mercy in regard to errors of the past redeemed by services K> the 
insurrection. 

All instructions agree on the absolute necessity and duty to kill 
any deputy, administrator, judge, officer, indeed any government 
functionary trying to oppose the insurgents or to exercise his 
audiority. ” Toutes autres exterminations seront d^termin^ pax 
de nouveaux ordres.” Also foreignrcs found in the stre^, leaders 
of the Vendfmiaire uprising, or anybody beating the alarm were 
to be put to death. Similarly merchants who fiilra to declare then 
stocks of jfood were to be executed. Bakers refijsi^ to bake, and 
wine merchants to distribute their wine, were to be ’^accrodh^s k la 
piemikre lanteme ”. The Directors were to be buned under ffic 
ruins of thdr palaces. It is to be assumed that the peo^ listed is 
the files of the conspiratoix as enpmies woidd also haye been pm 
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out of the way. Eloquent and ** axergeoc patriots ** as weU as 
placards and leaflets were to *' collier le peuple The instructions 
also order the employment of the ** pathetic and persuasive eloquence 
of women ” oh the soldiers, to whom they were to present " civic 
crowns ”, while eriiorting them ” by all the powerful consid^tions 
they know so well to employ”. 

The plan of the Ck>nspiracy laid great emphasis upon the import- 
ance of giving immediate satisfaction \o the people by instant 
distribution of commodities. All stores and stocks of food, doth- 
ing, shoes, vehides, horses, etc., were to be seized and distributed at 
public places, or employed by the msurrectionary authorities. All 
bakers were to be requisitioned to bake and distribute bread gratis 
on account of future compensation. All dwellings and movables 
of ” conspirators ” supporting the “ tyrannical govern- 

ment ” and of all ” enemies of the people ” were to be seized and 
distributed to the poor defenders of the Revolution. The effects 
of the poor pawnra at the Monts de Piefe were to be returned 
without payment. Exiled or proscribed patriots were tg be com- 
pensated feom the confiscated spoils of me people’s enemies. 

Buonarroti claims ** that it would be wrong to consider the 
promise of a grand distribution of goods ” as contrary to the spirit 
of the community at which it w^ sought to arrive. The main 
point was to succeed, and the Secret Directory felt “ neither too 
much restraint, nor too much precipitation ”. The act of immediate 
distribution was to give the people an earnest of the imminent fulfil- 
ment of their long-deferred hopes, without imduly alarming those 
who were not as yet believers in complete communist equality. 
The momentary distribution of goods <hd not, Buonarroti assures 
us, mean either total expropriation or a policy of parcellation 
(instead of Communism). In feet, the Insurrectionary Act placed 
all property, public and private, under the safeguard of the new 
National Assembly ; of course, only temporarily, and only with 
the implication that the property of patriots alone deserved respect. 
This was in line with the conception underlying the Robespierre- 
Saint-Just Laws of Ventdse, as was the decision to carry out the 
distribution of the milliard worth of national property which had 
been promised to the ” defenders of the fetherland Communism 
had to come by degrees. The masses were first to be won over by 
distribution of spoils, and the whole foundatiem of respect for 
prOpoty shaken. 
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Aiter luvii^ “ broken tyranny ** and resumed “ their ri^ts 
received nature the people of Paris were to be asked to 
approve a decree givii^ the new Government powers to bring 
about a new soda! system based upon the principle of absolute 
equality, the universal obligation to work, and me unrestricted 
rig^t of the nation to dispose of all property on Frendi soil. These 
instructions were to be firamed as orders for the amdioradon of the 
Constitution of 1793 and a prompt execution of the laws designed 
to secure permanent equality, liberty md happiness. The new 
Government was to render an account to the nation on the execution 
of this decree not later than in a year’s time. 

This was the compromise between the two legal positions : the 
one that the people were called upon to conclude a new Social 
Contract upon the uAula rasa of the past, and only on the basis of 
natural rights and the people’s unlimited sovereignty ; and the 
other that all that was intended was to restore the illegally abohshed 
regime of before 9 Thermidor, upon the basis of the Consdtu* 
don of 1793 . The latter principle was adopted, but the amelioradon 
of the 1793 Consdtudon was ordered. 

A similar line was followed in regard to the setdi^ up of new 
authorides. We have already spoken of the compromise whereby 
the new Assembly was to consist of the seventy Montagnard deputies 
who had been expelled from the Convendon, and one depu^ per 
department chosen by the “ severe^ people of Paris ” &om a 
prepared list. The sovereign people was at the same time to be 
asked to approve the decree dut the Insurrecdonary Committee 
should remain in powor dll the complete success of the uprising, 
and dll *' regenerating laws ” had been “ drawn up in such a manner 
as not to leave a single poverty-stricken citizen in the State ”. In 
principle, all authorides were to be reconsdtuted “ as they were 
mfore 9 Thermidor ”. In each section three members of the old 
Revolutionary Committee, who had preserved themsdves les plus 
purs ”, were to take the inidadve in restoring die pre*Thermidorian 
institutions. Ail pre-Thermidorian functionaries were ordered to 
return to their posts under the threat of being declared traitors and 
executed. The Insurrectional Committee seems to have reserved 
for itsdf the appointment of authorities in the capital. Upon the 
reconstituted adthorities were grafted spedal agents, or ratha Com- 
missars to departments and districts, with overall audiority and the 
task of making the new s|mt prevail They were to be aposdes of 
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die new dispematton. Before bang apixnntedi, diey* would have 
to dedare wibat they possessed. 

A special seminar was contemplated to train propagandists and 
leaders, and to work out the new ideology. Specw lists of old 

g e^Hienuidoiian activists and ** energetic patriots ** who qualified 
r leadership had been prepared in time. They wen to m given 
a firee hand to take all measures required by the situation. All who 
had not been active in the insurrection wtro to be disarmed, except 
sans^culottest for their passivity was to be attributed rather to lack 
of instruction than ill will. All pre-Thermidorian prisoners were 
to be sent back to prisons. Exception would be made in the case 
of some who would voluntarily agree “ to restrict their wants to 
the bare minimum of necessities ” and to give up the surplus to the 
people. 

Those who would be so rash as to refuse, as wdl as suspect 
foreigners and all persons arrested as a result of the insurrection, 
would be sent to what could not be called by any other name 
dian concentration camps, “ islands . . . converted into jjndewells, 
or places of correction . . . hard labour in common with other 
convicts . . . rendered inaccessible . . . having administrations 
directly subject to the Govemmenf ... ”, in order to “ terrify and 
disconcert” those who m^ht be tempted to cause bloo(hhed. 
Malcontents would, furthermore, be made to give a hand to the 
dSbrt of national regeneration, ” forced as they would be, however 
reluctant, to seek in it their only means of safety”. 

Th6 fighters of the insurrection, soldiers, would be allowed to 
return home after victory, but it was expected that they would 
volunteer to stay in the people’s army. They would be properly 
compensated. The next of 1^ of the ndlen were to receive pensions, 
and their children were to be adopted by the Republic. New 
National Guards would be organized at the earliest date. ” A 
theatrical display of banners as if descending fiom the clouds ” was 
to constitute the grand pageant of the inauguration of peace in 
the regenerated Republic. ** In the midst of applause . . . hundred 
times repeated you will see the insurrection mardh instinctively to 
its natui^ destination." 

'What would have been its natural destination ? In his History 
of the Conspiracy, Buonarroti gives a detailed answer to this question. 
No less competent historians than Mathkz and Le^nrre have 
senoutiy questioned the histtxical value of Buemarrt^’s temarkaldy 
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6 iU dacdpdcMi of die aldinate pkns the Bcnak.^ Boonanod 
wrote his DQok many years after die events. There is no way of 
amfoonting his account with authentic material from the da^ of the 
Coaspiracy, mSi diuiliim out how much of his suhseqimot idbas he 
read into the minds ofnis companions of 1796, and to what mctent 
he was led to systematize into a coherent hluepnnt vague and Unco- 
mdinated su^esdons and schemes. Neverthdbss, the unquestioned 
fiudhfulncss M his teconstrucdon of events whidi actually tooh place 
and arc confirmed by other direct or circumstantial evidence gives 
Buonarroti's account of the ultimate plans a very strong claim to 
audientidty. 

Whatever importance one may attach or deny to the special details 
of the institution^ fiamework of the Babouvist city of diefiitureas 
painted by Buonarroti, BabeuTs letters to Coupd and Germain, the 
lust numbers of the Trihun, and the documents seized by the police 
leave little doubt that a fully-fiedged communist and democratio 
totalitarian dty was envisa^ by die plotters. The image of such 
a dty was a part of the mydi bequeathed by the Babeuf Compiracy 
— through Buonarroti — to the ^difid of the Revolution in dm 
nineteenth century. As we are in this work primarily interested 
in die shaping of the religion and myth of Revolutionary political 
Messtanism, we have to give to Buonarroti's picture of his hmvenly 
dty a place of honour as one of the important dements, along- 
side omers, in the nascent religion of the totalitarian-democratic 
Revolution. 



chapter Six 


THE ULTIMATE SCHEME 

(a) POLITICAL orgaWzation 

Essential in the thinking of the early totalitarians was the refusal 
to take the people as it was for granted ; the people, that is to say, 
the sum tot^ of the given generation, the good and the had, me 
advanced and the backward, with their wishes, enlightened or other- 
wise. It would be wrong to say that therefore the idea of the people 
was restricted to- the “ elect ” only, and to a minority. The mass 
of the people were taken to be the people, or at least as qualified 
to become the people; a minority was considered to be beyond 
redemption, a dangerously corrupting influence, and deserving 
annihilation. The Robespierrists saw in the people a*community 
of virtue, of virtue strongly coloured by a social tinge. The 
Babouvists went a step further : to them the people was a com- 
munity of equals (the essence of Virtue is equality, and the absence 
of avarice) and, still further, a community of propertyless workers. 
The aim of the Revolution and post-revolutionary legislation was 
to give birtli to the regenerated people, the true people, by the 
total elimination of the xmredeemable minority, and the proper 
education of the remainder. 

The emphasis on the correlation between virtue, democracy and 
communist equality is the peculiar contribution of Babouvism, and 
its advance upon Robespierrism. Without communist equality 
there could, in its view, be no democracy, and vice versa. The 
object of legislation is, as said before, to place the whole people in 
a position to exercise their sovereignty usefully and effectivdy, to 
give them the means of really being sovereign. ' This could be 
achieved only in a regime of perfect equality. Tlien, and only thoi, 
would all the dements toiding to distort and obscure the re^ will 
and interests of die people have disappeared. The decisions of the 
people would then be enlightened de^ions, and as sudi they would 
never run counter to equality, fi>r the people, in the possesnon 
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of kno^dedge and in freedom from constrainiim prenures, would 
never Ic^idate against diemselves. Over dhe ddweratbns of die 
people would then preside that spirit of unanimity vdiidh. according 
to Babouvism, is the mark of true democracy, for a healthy people 
and a healthy democracy are only those in which dioe is no 
** diversity and no opposition of interests A nation may be 
always pronounced corrupt whenever there exists ** in its bosom 
a dass of persons who have formed for themsdves pretensions 
irreconcilable with the well-being of the whole, or of the other 
com^nent parts A single unequal individual contradicts and 
bre^ the unity of a people. 

The granting of sovereign rights is thus no end in itself, for it 
will have achieved nothing, without the preparation of the people 
for the proper exercise of these rights. More than that, so long as 
the conditions for the proper exercise of sovereignty do not yet 
odst, it is not only futile, but dangerous to put no restrictions on 
the exercise of the sovereign rights by all and sundry. These con- 
ditions include, once more, the elimination of die unredeemable 
minority, the establishment of perfret equality, and the spiritual 
regeneration of the people. 

Upon the consolidation of those institutions . . . (the economic 
ones especially) . . . depended the accomplishment of the Revolution 
and complete exercise of popular soverdgnty.” In other words, 
“ the day on which the people should enter the peaceable etyoyment 
of equality would have been that on which it would be able to 
‘vase in all its ploiieude the right of deliberating on its laws as 
.^nsecrated in the Constitution of 1793 ”. In the early stages there 
could therefore be only a partial execution of the Constitution, 
gradually enlarged. ‘*Till then the sovereign power was to be 
rendered to the people only gradually, and accordhig to the progress 
of the new ways.” In other words, the people would assume their 
democratic rights only after the diminadon of all oppoddon, 
and the complete saturadon of the people with communist 
ideas. 

The real citizens of the people of the fitture will not be just 
anybody bom and living within the territory of France, but only 
those comprised in the National Community, which, as &r as its 
economic organization is concerned, would constitute at ^ same 
time the Nationd Economy. All outside it would he treated as 
strangers. The essential qualification of membership would be 
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partidpatioii in die {vodnctiTe effort of die nation, labour, tetet* 
lectuals conld be aiumtted only cm thdir presenting a certificate of 
**civisme**, that is to say political rdiatility. A law would determine 
the date after which no one would have the rigjht to exadse political 
and dvil rights who was not a member of the National Community. 

this preparatory operation once consummated, the nation would 
have mdstence only in those partidpating in the Community. But 
even then no one would be automatjcwy bom into the National 
Community. The Community wo^d have to be joined by a 
solemn act of contract. Buonarroti describes the ceremony of the 
granting of dtizenship in truly Rousseauist terms. 

“ On stated days, young men of the requisite age, and after 
completing the degrees of dvil and military instruction prescribed 
by the laws, should have come to demand of the assembled dtizens 
the inscription of their names on the register. After the deliberation 
of this assembly, the nature of the sodal compact would have been 
explained, the r^ts it confers, and the duties it imposes on the 
candidates, who would have been called upon to declare whether 
they consented to become a part of French sodety ^n conditions 
they had heard, and in whim they had been instructed by their 
education. The recusants, if any, would have been forthwith 
banished for ever from the Republic, and accompanied to the 
firontiers, after bdng provided tor a certain time with the necessaries 
of life. As to the others — ^those consenting to the conditions — they 
would have contracted a solemn engagement with the sovereign 
people by virtue of which they would nave recdved the tokens of 
thdr new condition. Clothed by the magistrates in the costume 
of the dtizens, they would have been saluted as French dtizens, 
and thdr names inscribed in the dvic register borne in pomp in 
the midst of the people ; dioi would each new dtizen have been 
presented widi a military coat and a complete suit of armour with 
his name mgrav&l thereon, to the end t^t the fear of being dis* 
honour*^ by losing it, might render him more resolute in battle, 
and engage him to defend at the cost of his life whatever his country 
cmifided to his care.” 

The nation is not the aggregate of men, women and diildren 
but a confi^temity of fidth. Moreover, in the true Rousseauist 
tradition, the individual recdves his very personality, and any rights 
he may possess, fix>m the Social Contract alone. 

BaDOttvist democracy is not quite the organization of 
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ttMaHty of ^ dtuem £>r die purpose of givsa|; diem the toesiu of 
captessmg dieir will atul having it execot^ Its e»entiai feature 0 
the distrust of parliamentary representadon-^again in the i^furit of 
Rousseau— ond die introduction of checks on die AssemUy, eoii» 
sisting of the people’s powi» of veto, and a special popular tribunate 
or senate as the guardian of orthodoxy. 

Ihere would be three types of AssembUes of Sovodgnty : the 
Assembly of Sovereignty (consisting of the assemblies in dm coin* 
munes and sections), the central Assembly of Legislators (that is to 
say, die National Assembly) and die Body of me Conservators of 
the National Will elected firom the Senates, the special committees 
of censors of orthodoxy in every local assembly. The Conservators 
are the people’s tribunate against the Legiskton’ encroachments 
up<m the sovere^ty of the people. Any law or decree adopted 
by the National Assembly must go back to the Assembly of 
Sovereignty for approval, amendment or veto. The Assemblies 
of Sovereignty transfer petitions and projects of law to the National 
Assembly through the body of die Conservators. 

There were diverse opinions, reports Brionarroti, as to what 
should happen in the case of a definite usurpation of the people’s 
i^hts by Assembly of Legislators. Some st^gested that the 
Body of Conservaton should have the right of an inunediate appeal 
to the people ; others wished the Conservators to have the power 
of suspendmg the decrees of the National Assembly till the people 
had had an opportunity of asserting its will. So great was the 
distrust of an dected assembly which holds the pown of legislating 
and executii^ its own decisions at the same time, that there was a 
su gg estion that Parliament should be divided into two separate 
sections, one for drafting legislation and the other for executive 
fimctions. Bucmarroti stresses the advantages of having several 
organs of l^isladon, and the dangers inherent in a sii^le chamber 
fitom the spirit of faction. 

The Conservators and the Senates were to be old men of high 
merit, proved defoiders ^ the r^ts of the people. As, howrever, 
die old men of the day wm still too deeply steepra in the prgudices 
of the past, the test for membership of that august body would be 
not plus service, but political reliability. Only the most devoted 
and ^serving, and above all the most orthochix, expcmmts of the 
cause ofeq^uanty would be elected. There wouU thus be an institu- 
tion of guardians of political cmhodoxy who could always appeal to 
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the people against tHe Natu>ilal Ai^s^hly. Moieover, the deputies 
womd be held lesponable for their opinions. 

There would be not only institutional diecb on the Legislators 
in the form of rival and controlling bodies, but the contents of 
legislatkm would be circumscribed in advance. There would be 
some inviolable principles which even the Assemblies of Sovereignty 
could not touch, without the danger of dissolving society, su^ as 
*' vigorous ” equality, popular^ sovereignty, the institution of the 
State, and the ConstitutitMi oPAuthority. There would be fixed 
periods for the review, and if necessary the revision, of die ConstittH 
tion. These periodic assemblies would appoint a small committee 
of “ sages ” to make the formal proposals for revision. Apart firom 
this arrangemrat, especially appointed Commissars would at fixed 
dates review the state of the nation, and make suggestions fi>r 
extirpating abuses. 

The Executive Council would have the status and be appointed 
in the way prescribed in the Constitution of 1793, but its members 
would be under a stronger supervision. There would be of course 
an immense body of ci>m servants in a State v^iich had taken over 
the whole system of production and distribution. In a sense, every- 
body would, as a State employee, be a civil servant. There was no 
reason to be alarmed by |he spectre of a swollen body of function- 
aries, say Babeuf and Buonarroti. Every magistrate would have 
to go through all grades in the Service, without exemption from 
any. Moreover, every candidate would have to pass the test of 
** civisme ” and go through an examination of his mcatrs by a censor. 
Furthermore, in view of the most detailed and rigid circumscription 
of duties and rights, civil servants would not be in a position not to 
act in conformity with the people’s vrill. In general, in a system of 
equality, tlie art of government and administration would be so 
simplified, and so much reduced to simple arithmetic, that anybody 
coiud perform the tasks of government. No exclusive class of 
expert civil servants would thus be necessary, and the danger of 
usurpation by such a specialized group would not arise. In the 
beginning only the most politically reliable revolutionaries would 
be selectra for dVil service jobs so that a truly republican spirit could 
be created. Later on, the system of ludonal education and the 
general atmosphere of permanent debate would be a itatural training 
of youth for State service. 
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{h) ECONOMIC COMMUNISM 


The Grand National Eccoiomy was the name ^ die Babottvist 
organizadon of production and distribudon, which when properly 
set up would leave no room for private property, nor indeed for 
any people not comprised in the organizadon. 

The Grand Nadonal Economy was to be set up gradually, dll it 
had assumed the ownership of all that cotkld be owned publicly or 
privately on the soil of the Republic. As State property would be 
glared at once : all national property not sold up to 9 Themiidor ; 
all the possessions which were liable to conhscadon according to the 
Laws of Ventose ; all properdes forfeited by a decision of the courts ; 
buildings occupied or owned by public, health, educadonal and 
charitable services ; all houses seized on the day of the insurrecdon 
from the rich enemies of the people and given to the poor patriots ; 
property voluntarily abandoned by its owners ; lanm unculdvated 
or neglected ; usurped possessions of those who enriched themselves 
during the Thermidor reaction. As there would be no inheritance 
or bequests, the property of deceased would naturally revert to the 
Grand Nadonal Economy. 

The rich would be exhorted to yield their possessions ** with 
good grace ” in good time, obeying the imperious voice of justice, 
to spare their country convulsions, and themselves a long train of 
calamities, and to restrict themselves to simple living, by a goierous 
abandonrient of their superfluities to the people. Ihcre would be 
no direct expropriation by a stroke of the pen. There would be 
a “ policy to determine people to proscribe property from necessity 
and from interest ” in such a way that the rich should not be able to 
get any pleasure, power or consiaeradon out of their wealth. Hiey 
would be oppressed under the weight of oppressive taxes, shut out 
from the administration of public affairs, deprived of aU influence. 


unable to procure for themselves any extra services or enjoyment, 
as all the energies previously employed in the service of wealth 
would now be given to public works and national culture. Des> 
pised ... a suspected cl^ of foreigners, they will either emigrate, 
by disposing of their eflects, or will hasten to seal, by their voluntary 
awesion, the padfre and universal establishment of the conununity. ’ 
People of both sexes guilty of "incivisme”, indolence, luxury and 
loose living, and of thus setting a bad example, would beputto frnxed 
labour. Tl^ property womd be seized by die Nationu Economy. 
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Sma^ tiadeia, small ppopdecofs, peaamtt, woikm 

bii 4 jottmeymctt oppmsed by firngue, insecurity, insufficient wwes 
and {NdinricHtis woiw gladly re^>oad tx> die invitation tx> Joan me 
Grand National Economy and to exdiange their precarious existence 
for die security of a decent living. 

‘*let us create the Grand National Economy . . . prevent 
coxcomb widit^ from coming to disturb it by sophisms and 
exaggeradons, force all die ramfficadoiis of authority to mardi m 
the sense of equality, dry up every source of pride displaying the 
illusions of deceitfol pomp ; let us render gold more onerous to its 
possessors than sand and stones ; let us stnke the first blows with 
boldness and firmness and then leave it to man’s natural desire for 
happiness and wisdom, to complete, by progressive chaises, so 
sublime an enterprise.” The Grand Nado:^ Community or 
Economy would soon amalgamate with the entire nadon, and the 
nadon would have existence only in those parddpadi^ in the 
Community. ” A happy change of opinion . . . would have hem 
the infidlible consequence of such a reformadon.” The day would 
soon have arrived, when ohligadon and restraint might be without 
danger subsdtuted for exhortatory example and die force of 
necessity. “ Thm and from that rime the word proprietor would 
begin to signify something barl Irous or outlandim to the French.” 
There would, in short, come the leap from the realm of necessity 
into the realm of fireedom. Avarice would be dethroned for ever, 
and in consequence society and men would be subject to psycbo- 
lo^al and social laws different firom those of the past. 

The Grand Nadonal Community is based upon the principle of 
everyone’s right to happiness and obligadoh to work. While 
abundance is the object of general labour, only absolutely equal 
and modest shares and enjoyments are admissible. ” Whatever is 
not communicable to all ot^t to be severely retrenched ”, and a 
general ” honourable mediocrity ” will be the aim. The State is 
the sole proprietor, employer and provider of all needs. Nobody 
may enjoy anything not assigned to him by the Grand Nadonu 
Community. There would be common mew in eadi commune. 
All money would be abolished. As early as possible salaries would 
b^n to be paid in kind according to one’s wants. Anyone 
receiving money or hoaidh:^ money or commodities would be 
severely punidira. One wo^ be able to receive one’s common 
rations omy in one’s place of domidl^ exo^t m cases of removed 
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aHidiom»d by die audiorides. Transport thro^hoQt the 
m>t4d be carried on by comks, spedaUy ot yoang p^iple, tv4H> 
wouM dim be given a chance to get to know and to knre dMir 
country and all its various regions. Dirty work would be done aa 
fiidgues in rotation. All foreign trade would be carried on by 
die State, and no private individual would be allowed to trade 
abroad ; and in general the trade with foreign states would be 
limited to absolute necessities unobtainable at home. For the import 
of finrrign commodities enhances luxury and has always a demoraliz- 
ing effect. This is the pure milk of Rousseau and Mably. 

The Administration of the Grand National Economy would be 
centralized and nationwide, with local sub-divisions. The creation 
of small territorial units of production and consumption on a basis 
of self-sufficiency was considered highly undesirable. The wealth 
of every proviuce belongs to the whole nation, and the national 
wealth is there to be enjoyed by every unit. The surpluses and 
shortages of the various departments should cancel each other out. 
One of the chief aims of the National Economy was also to foster 
national or ion and solidarity. 

The N,. onal Economy was to be placed under the legal direction 
of the Supreme Administration of the State. The whole Rtmublic 
was to be divided into regions, which comprised contiguous depart- 
ments with similar types of production. The d^artmental admin- 
istration was to be subordinated to the regional ffivision, and so on. 

The smallest territorial umts would have an economic organiza- 
tion based upon trade unions, or as Buonarroti calls them, classes — 
professions. Each trade union appoints magistrates of its own to 
direct works, execute orders of the municipaTadministration and to 
set an example of zeal. P.epresentatives chosen by the trade unions 
would form a trade unions council, which would be accredited 
to the municipal administration to advise it on all matters con- 
cerning distribution, mitigation and improvement of labour. The 
municipal administration regulates conditions in every branch of 
production and class of workers, while the Supreme Administration 
would be concerned with the provision of machines, labour-saving 
devices and the general protection of labour. The Supreme Admin- 
istration wotdd have the power to condemn to forcra labour men 
and women guilty of and-sodal behaviour, idleness, love of luxi^ 
zod dissolute living, and to displace worken in aca»dance with 
national ne^s. 
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** There arises in 8ie administtatton of a vay extended society a 
certain complexity pozzhng to persons who consider the thing 
sup^cially : but at bottom the whole a^ur is one of simple 
csJculadon, susceptible of the most exact order and regular opera- 
tion, since cupidity being derived of all aliment by the ^tablidi- 
ment of the institutions in question, there would be no longer any 
occasion to fear the losses incessantly caused, under the existing 
order of things, by the compe^don of rival chie6, and the plunder 
of their subordinates.” ^ 

And so, once again, all the economic administration, based upon 
perfect, all-embracing and unifying planning, would become re- 
duced to simple calculation ; and with the security of future wants, 
all anxieties, greed and corroding feelings would subside. With the 
abolidon of private property, which had annihilated all the advant- 
ages of the social state, ” each individual will feel how much he is 
interested in the well-being of all his associates. The science of 
government, which the collision of so many opposing interests 
renders at present so very intricate, is reduced by the system of 
community to a single calculadon, scarcely beyond the capacity of 
anyone.” 


(c) SPIRITUAL dOHBSION 

A Community of sentiment was the main aim and the only 
guarantee of success in other fields, the political as well as the 
economic. Such a community would come into being with the 
disappearance of all taste for inequality and privilege on the one 
hand, and by the growth of a sentiment of spontaneous and loving 
affirmation of the new order on the other. Constraint would then 
become unnecessary. 

” The masterpiece of policy consists in so modifying the human 
heart by education, by example, by reasoning, and by the attractions 
of pleasure, as to c^use it never to form any other desires than those 
winch tend to render society more free, more happy and more 
durable. When a nation reaches this point, it has good manners, 
dien are duties, the most painful, discharged wim alacrity and 
pleasure. A spontaneous obedience is yielded to tlie laws ; the 
umits imposed on qur natural independence are regarded as bless- 
ings ; reasonable proportions encounter no opposition, and there 
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prevails duoughoot the body politic a imity o^iateeest, of wiQ, and 
of acdon ** 

It was, in the first place, imperative to counteract any sj^t of 
fixleralism and isolationism in die various districts, espeda^ the 
ones better ^voured by nature. It was supremely important to 
jurevent these firom feehng themsdves as separate entities, inde- 
pendent of and indifferent to die f^te of the rest ; and to make 
them feel that their prosperity d^ended on others, and could be 
preserved and increased only by a harmonious communion of the 
whole country in will and action. 

This could be achieved chiefly by the reciprodty of benefits, the 
suitable co-ordmadon of the productive efibrts of the various parts, 
and by the knowledge of the advantages of social order. “ "^^en 
the inhabitant of the south shall know how useful to him are those 
of the nordi, by the enjoyments they procure him, by the import- 
ance of the district they defend, and by the fraternal sendments 
engendered in them by the conformity of manners and laws, he 
will feel his soul aggrandized, he will admire the social mechanism 
by which so many milUons of men conspire to render him happy, 
and he will be convinced that, for the very sake of his equality wmw 
he cherishes, it is necessary that, overstepping the limits of his 
commune, it should comprise the whole extent of the R^ublic.*’ 
This is the Jacobin speaking, the preacher of “ Ri^publique une et 
indivisible 

But economic or polidcal isoladonism cannot be efl^cdvely 
combated, if spiniual isoladonism is to be given free rein. 

Shall the human mind be left,” asks Buonarrod, ” to rave with- 
out guide and without curb through the vast fidds of imaginadon ? 
Shall it be left to introduce into society, under pretence of polishing 
and amelioradng it, an infinity of fieddous wants, of inequdides, of 
disputes, of false ideas of happiness ? Or shall limits be imposed on 
industry, by banishing from the homes of educadon everydiing 
that is not strictly necessary to the well-being of the Republic ? ” 
It was desired to ” deliver their fellow citizens fi'om the con- 
straints of superfluous wealth, and from the love and enjoyments 
which enervate men, and are of no value, except on account of 
the disdnedons of which they are signs 

The Equals were anxious about the evils that flow fix>m the 
refinement of the arts, and mindful of Rousseau's and Mably's theory 
that morality and liberty had never existed together with brilliance 
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of dbe am and acaev&ei. latsllectual and ardmc ixfine^boit Iveed 
tmefw siqwi£ftidfiif, £eivolities, daiinaofdiati^^ 

{idvii^e. Itiey £ 0 ^ vanity axid a desife £cx notoikty. Bioqumt 
vanity devdops a dangerous and seducing elo<|tMnce, ‘^deluding 
credtuous limesty The Equals vtdshed wa%£bre “ to divest false 
science ofaH pmext of escapk^ its dure of the common duties, of 
aUoppcnrtmityofflattenogpriM . . . andofsedodngthepasdons 
widi the idea of an individ^ hapmnt^ foreign to dut of the test 
of society ^ 

Only socially useful sul^ects were to be taught. Hieology, for 
instance, would have to go, and so would jutisf^udence, to a large 
extent tendered superfluous by the abolition of private property. 
Hu stoppage of special remuneration would soon cure “ ^ manta 
for dispiayii^ nnail wit, and for writing books ”. Only the sciences 
and am necessary for service to and defence of the country were 
essentid. No claims for pre-eminence, intdlectual or moral, could be 
admitted, not even to a genius, against the strictest equality. ** The 
prudent limitation of human knowledge . . . connaissances . . . ’* 
was the most solid guarantee of social equality. The knowlec^e of 
reading, writing and arithmetic was to be sufficient, m the houses 
of education the works of art and handicraft were to be limited to 
ol^ects ** easily communicable t^all”, and the pretended el^ance, 
“ pomps and delicactes of tyrants and slaves ■* were to be replaced 
by rustic simplicity. 

The press, an invaluable weapon against tyranny and usurpation 
of soverdgnty, die best means of (mseminadng ideas and wow- 
ledge, had (werent flmctions to perform in the new society, 
individual property having been abomhed, and all pecuniary interest 
having become impossible, it was necessary to adopt means of 
deriving &om the press all the services to be mcpected, ** without 



“ La presse devait 6tre s£virement renfermfe dans le cerde des 
prindpes prodamfs par la 

No cme may eiqpress opinions direedy contrary to the sacred 
prindples of equality and of thei soverd^ty of the people. All 
writing on the fl>rm of government, and on its administration, were 
to be printed, and sent to all the libraries upon the demand of an 
assemmy of sovereignty, <»r of a presoibed number of ddzens above 
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tiie of diirty. No writing about any ;^reteiiilQd levdacioai 
would be aEowea In £Kt, only tbose wrirings woulci be {Ncinusd 
and distributed which would gain the approval of the Co nse r vat ors 
of the National Will as usefiu to the Rq>ublic. Already in 
Babeuf protested ^;auist the theatre of Amiens for continuing to 
give penortnances of plays savouring of the ** si^pecsririems ** and 
‘perversities” of the anciett regime. ‘‘You can’t serve two 
masters ” — ^wrote virtuous Babeuf. ha an age of reason and Uberty, 
die theatre diould express the enlightened sentiments of the new 
eta and guide the people. In a scumlous note Babeuf attached the 
Revolutionary Aob^ Gregoire for complaining about the damage 
done to the Cathedral of Chartres : ” one of the old tui|»tudes.” 
Babeuf advised the abb^ to go to bed. 

Although preaching an anri-intellectual philosophy and Spartan 
austerity of life, the Babouvists were not insensitive to the objection 
that their egalitarian system was calculated to kill the arts. One of 
the reasons for the rejection of Sylvain Mar^chal’s Manifesto of the 
Equals by the Babouvist Directory was the slogan ‘ perish all 
die arts, and let equahty reign ” in the Ahnifesto. The Babouvist 
answer to the challenge was the distinction between individual 
austerity and collective magnificence, between the arts that have a 
universd appeal and the esoteric, or in their vocabulary frivolous, 
eccentricities or mdulgences, for which they had nothing but 
condemnation. They were insistent on the ‘‘ essor ” of the sciences 
and the arts that would result from the national regeneration, 
accompanied as it would be by the immense oepansion of the public, 
and the disappearance of the pressure of want or desire for lucre in 
the case of the creative artist and scientist. 

The arts and sciences would in general become social fbnedons 
and instruments for evoking collective experiences. They would 
lose the character of individual self-eiqiression, and their purpose 
would no more be to thrill the individual’s perception in his solitary 
communion with die work of genus. But they would acquire a 
new and solemn significance under the influetce of the regaoeratii^ 
spirit and in die service of the Republic, “ confiinnable to the grand 
soitunents which an immeise association of happy beiii^ mould 
necessarily give birth to ”, whereas, in die existing condidom, the 
masses, utter dangers to the fine arts, would not even perceive any 
decay of culture. 

In the hoped-fiir system ...” some orafis, it is mie, whose 
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pioductioitt only $ecve to xdieve the ennui of a very small portion 
of parasites, and to pump enormous masses of money into their 
hands, would give place to odiers which would augment the well- 
heing of the great mass of society. But where is the man who 
could regret this happy change ? The sciences and the fine arts 
once idieved ftom the goad of cvcr-picssing, ever-caipjpiing want, 
die man of genius would no longer nave any other stimulus than 
the love of glory, and, soon shaking Off the yoke of flattery, and of 
selfidi Maecenas-like patrons, his only object would be the pros- 
paity of the social body. To fiivolous poems, to architecture of 
bad taste, to pictures without interest, we should see succeed temples, 
and sublime porticos whither the sovereign people (at present worse 
lodged than our brute animals are) wotdd repair to imbibe, in the 
monuments and works of philosophy, the doctrine, the example, 
and the love of wisdom.” 

The Utopian and Spartan character of the Babouvist collective 
dty is best exemplified in the ideology of” back to the land ”. The 
Rousseauist, not less than Robespierrist, Buonarroti saw in great 
cities and capitals “ symptoms of pubUc malady, an infallible forc- 
ruimer of civil convulsions The evils of the old regime were to 
him indissolubly interwoven with the huge cities, which have con- 
demned one portion of the per pie to overwhelming toil, and the 
other to demoralizing inaction. The countryside has been crushed, 
the cities overcrowded. The latter became seats of “ voluptuous 
pleasure ” of the nch, the source and manifestation of most glaring 
inequality, greed, envy and unrest. Agriculture should be restored 
to its ancient primacy and glory. " Agriculture and the arts of 
first necessity, being the true nutritive supports of society, it is to 
the scene of these occupations that men are called by nature to live, 
whether it be to dll the soil, or to furnish the agriculturists with 
commodifies and recreations.” Buonarrou fully acknowledges the 
contribution of the capitals to the progress of the Revolution, and 
admits that ” they might still be made to render eflectual aid towards 
establishing a re^ social order, provided wise and upright minds 
could attain the directing power of their movements ”, But what 
is desirable is to make their unwieldy conglomerations disappear, 
by scattering their inhabitants over the country to hve in healthy 
smiling villages of simple, but agreeable, architectifre. 

Paradoxit^ly the cosmopolitan Babouvist creed preached 
extreme national isolation. But it did so in the interest of the World 
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Revolution : to safeguard the regenerated pedicle ** against ihe cott~ 
tagion of pernicious examples which might odierwise enervMe die 
force of maimers, and the love of equality Bucmarroti says that 
the Conspirators wished to raise ** harriers brisding with olKUKhn ” 
between France and the world, obstacles to be lowered only to 
political refugees, “ persecuted i^ends of liberty ”, seeking asylum 
and a spiritual home m France. All rigours were to be applied to 
foreigners wishing to introduce frivoUties and alien foshions. All 
foreigners would be strictly supervised, and in some cases even 
interned. 

“This precaution in regard to foreigners”, says Buonarroti, “was 
dictated not by a malevolent spirit of isolation, but by the desire of 
better discharging the offices of humanity and fraternity, which all 
states owe to one another ... in the recovery and defence of their 
natural rights.” France’s mission was to shine as a “ brilliant 
example ” of the realization of the ideal of equaUty. “ So great a 
blessing could not be communicated by the force or arms ”, because 
of the invasion, violence and domination it implied. Armed pro- 
selytism was thus renounced. The world was to be taught by 
example. It was important to ward off carefully from the new 
social order everything that might retard or prevent its establish- 
ment ; and to exclude rigidly from the French territory “ that arew 
of foreigners which hostile governments would not have foiled to 
pour in upon it, under the colour of philanthropy, for the perfidious 
purpose o^* sowing discord and creating factions in it ”. Free inter- 
course with other states would not be entered upon so long as they 
had not adopted the principles of France. Until then the lattor 
would have seen oidy dangers for herself, in their manners, in their 
institutions and particular!/ in their governments. Buonarroti tells 
us that it was planned to let the French people adopt a costume that 
would distinguish them from all other nations. 

In matters of religion, Rousseau and Robespierre were the oracle. 
Faith in the Supreme Being, the immortality of the soul, the dvil 
religion, reward and punishment after death, was considered the 
foundation of civil society. The citizen must recognize and fear 
an infallible judge of his thoughts and secret actions, beyond the 
reach of the earthly power. He must also be convinced that 
eternal bliss ^ould be the reward for devotion to humanity and 
country. Although the sanction of religion was necessary for the 
maintenance of morahty, the “ so called ” revealed religions were 

O.TJ).— 1 
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oomidered jaoaladies'to be extirpated gradually. pure reli^^ 
of die Go^d m^t have served the purpose, but the folHes and 
the stupidities of the Biblical stories and the commentaries have 
made it impossible. There remains therefore the natural religion, 
viith its two principles, that of an omnipotent will presiding over the 
universe, and that of fhture life, ** principles derived from nature, 
reason and social necessities Atheism was for Buonarroti, as for 
Robespierre, identical with immofality and cynicism. 

** Le d^cret qui mit la vertu et la probiuf k I’ordre du jour 
Btt . . . un coup de foudre,” declares Buonarroti in an apologia 
for Robespierre’s religious policy. Equality was “ the only dogma 
a^eeable to the divimty As to worship, he wished it to be limited 
to respect for the Social Compact, to the defence of equality, and to 
certain public festivals. “Les dogmes religieux doivoit £tre la 
sanction de Tordre social . . . et le culte doit se confimdre avec 
les lois.” 

It is the ideal of the ancient polls. 

Since education in the widest sense was the most potent, indeed 
decisive, feaor in creating and maintaining the confinunity of spirit 
in the new Republic, the Republic was the sole judge of the instruc- 
tion to be given to youth. The education of the youth could no 
more be left to the " exclu Ive and egoistic regime of femily 
“Plus d’^ucation domesdque, plus de puissance ^atemelle.” 
“ Dans Tordre social con^u par le Comife, la patiie s empare de 
Tindividu naissant pour ne le quitter qu it la mort.” Again the 
ptuest Rousseau, though not the Rousseau of the EmiU. 

Love of the native land must be made the predominant passion. 
By education the legislator would be able to render all affections of 
feniily and kindred subordinate to this sendmoit. Havif^ imbued 
only “ sentiments analogous to the principles of state, they would 
have been accustomed to refer to the country — ^the mistress of all — 
every beauty and perfection they wimessed, and to attribute to her 
sacnm laws, their wealth, their well-being, and their pleasures, 
living constantly together, they would soon learn to co-mingle 
iheir happiness with others, and removed from the conti^ibn of 
self-interest. ...” 

Education should eradicate all instincts of avarice and love of 
distinctions, and fully call into bdng the natural goodness of human 
nature. It must be national, common and eq^ on the Spartan 
moddi, designed to fester the force and agihty of die bo<^, the 
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gcMsdoess and ena|^ of die heMt, and die Bevdopweai dT ilie 
ipirit. T%e sexes would be rinidly separated. The educadon of 
«c!s would endeavour to kill spirit of coquetry, and lo diedc 
die eaily impulses of sex. Military education, obli^itmry £» every ^ 
male youth, would form a school of dtizmsfaip. 

The system of educatioa would be under the stqiervisioa of an 
office, composed of “ vieillards blandds dans les ffincdons ies phis 
importantes There would be a ipedal seminary fi>r teachers. 

As to the contents of Republican education, and qfuxitual life in 
gamral, Buonarroti lays very great stress on dhe nadonalixation of 
i^ure. Individual leisure, and the improper use of leisure, appear 
to him as the greatest enemies of the system of equality and the 
community of spirit. Leisure must not be given up to voluptuous- 
ness or “ ennui ”, and yet the State must not give the impression 
that there was constraint in spending one’s leisure. “ The skilfid 
l^islator attaches the people to them (the national leisure occup»> 
cions) by their own free choice.” Education would do the ttndt. 
The object of the leisure occupations is “ to fortify soul and body ”, 

” to close without restraint all avoiues to corruption ”, ” to shed 
a charm upon every moment of hfe, to develop the enthusiasm of 
virtue, and to render his country the dearest of earthly abodes to 
each citizen”. 


Patriotic and semi-religious festivals on the ancimt modd 
would be multiplied. They would be devoted to die Divinity, 
the memoiy of great men, ” wonders of the social system ”, the 
dwarture of the young to the army, their return, the passing away 
of distinguished citizens, and other similar dvic occasions. They 
would inspire courage, love of liberty, and make corruption appear 
hateful Then there would be the four dasses of frequent dozen 
assemblies : of the sovereign power, the military orda, instruction 
and censorship (or love of virtue). The lattn would pass judgment 
upon the life and morab of magistrates, young people, the d eceased 
and indeed everybody. The greatest influence in these assmnblus 
would be reserved for old men. Every deceased would be jud^d 
whedier he deserved pubhc honour or not. The children of th^ 
flmnd unwordiy would be prohibited from beating the nanus of 
duir ffiihets. 




CONCLUSIONS 


Totalitarian democraqr, far from being a phenomoion of recent 
growth, and outside the Western tradition, has its roots in tdie 
common stock of eighteenth-century ideas. It branched out as 
a separate and identifiable trend in the course of the French Revolu- 
tion and has had an unbroken continuity ever since. Hius its 
origins go much further back than nineteoith-century patterns, such 
as Marxism, because Marxism itself was only one, although admit- 
tedly the most vital, among the various versions of the totalitarian 
democratic ideal, which have followed each other for the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

It was the eighteenth-century idea of the natural order (or 
general will) as an attainable, indeed inevitable and all-solving, end, 
that engendered an attitude of mind unknown hitherto in the 
sphere of politics, namely the sense of a continuous advance towards 
a denouement of the historical drama, accompanied by an acute 
awareness of a structural and incurable crisis in existing society. 
This state of mind found its expression in the totalitarian democratic 
tradition. The Jacobin dictatorship aiming at the inauguration of 
a reign of virtue, and the Babouvist scheme of an egalitarian 
communist sodety. the latter consdously starting where the fiirmer 
left off, and bodi emphatically claiming to do no more than realize 
eighteenth-century postulates, were Ae two earli^t versions of 
modem political Messianism. They not only bequeathed a myth 
and passed on practical lessons, but founded a living and unbroken 
tradition. 

Totalitarian democracy early evolved into a pattern of coercion 
and centralization not bemuse it rejected the values of dghteenth- 
century liberal individualism, but because it had origiimy a too 
perfectionist attitude tow^ds them. It made man the absolute 
point of reference. Man was not merely to be freed from restraints. 
All the existing traditions, established institutions, and social arrange- 
ments were to be overthrown and remade, with the sole ptspose 
of securing to man the totality of his rights and freedoms, and 
liberating him from all dependence. It oivisaged man se, 
stripped of all those attnbut« which are not comprised in his 
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comotum humaiicy; It am mai as tlie sdc demem: iii die natwod 
ort^, to die exdiisioti of all groups and ttadittaiial xotoests. To 
reach man perjeafldjfietmcesaiidinequalhicsliadtobe d li m i n a t ed. 
And so voy soon the ethical idea of the ii|^ of man acquired the 
dbaxacto: of an t^ialitarian social ideal. All the emphash came to 
be placed on the destruction of inequalities, cm bringing down the 
privileged to the level of common humanity, and on sweepmg 
away all intermediate centres of CKiwer and allegiance, wh^her 
social dasses, regional communities, pxofesnonal groups or corpora- 
tions. Nothing was left to stand between man and the State. Ihe 
power of the State, unchecked by any intermediate agencies, became 
unlimited. This exclusive rdadonship between man and State im- 
plied conformity. It was opposed to both the diversity which 
goes with a multiplicity of sooal groups, and the diversity resuldi^ 
from human spontanei^ and empiricism. In Jacobinism individual- 
ism and collectivism appear together for last time precariously 
balanced. It is a vision of a society of equal men rocducated by 
the State in accordance with an exclusive and universal pattern. 
Yet the individual man stands on his own econonycally. He con- 
forms to the pattern of the all-powerful State inevitably, but also 
fredy. Communist Babouvism already saw the essence of freedom 
in ownership of everything W the State and the use of public force 
to ensure a rigidly equal dutribution of the national income, and 
spiritual conformity. 

Man was to be sovereign. The idea of man per se went togethff 
with the assumption that there was some common point where all 
men’s wills would necessarily coindde. The corollary was the 
tendency to plebisdtary democracy. Men as individuals, and not 
groups, parties or dasses, were called upon to will. Even parliament 
was not the final author^, for it was also a corporate body with 
an mterest of its own. The only way of elidting the pure general 
will of mea was to let them voice it as individuw, and all at the 
same time. 

It was impossdile to eiqpect all moi, especially those enjoying a 
privileged position, to merge their personalities immediatdy in a 
common type of humanity. Unlimited popular sovradgnty was 
mqwcted to o£^ to tlte unprivileged msyority of die nation, that 
is to say to men nearest die idea ofman perse, me power to overrdb 
the minority of the piivil^ed by vote, and if nece^ary by direct, 
coercive acdon. conception of d» sovereignty of the peo|de 
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was inspiiied not so miidi by tbe desize to give aU man a rake and 
‘a share in government as by the belief that pi^aiar sovecetgnty 
WDidd lead to complete sodal, poHtkal and economic eqot^ity. it 
tegarded, in the last analysis, ^ popular vote as an act <dz sdf- 
identificatiQn widi die ^eral wilL Ibis conception cHT popular 
sovereignty assoted itsm as soon as it be^ to be seen that the 
will of the msgoiity would not necessarily be the same as the general 
wilL So the seemingly ultra<<iemociatic ideal of Mnlimiuftfj popular 
sovereignty soon evolved into a pattern of coerdon. In order to 
create me conditions for the expression of the general will die 
elements distorting this expression had to be eliminated, or at least 
denied e^dve influence. The people must be freed from the 
pernicious influence of the aristocracy, the bouigeoisie, all vested 
interests, and even political pardos so that they could will what 
they were destined to will. This task thus took precedence over 
the formal act of the people’s willing. It implied two things : 
the sense of a provisional state of war ;^aimt the and-popular 
elements, and an cflbrt at re-educating the masses till men were 
able to will lEreely and willingly their true will. 

In both cases me idea of hee popular self-expression was made 
to give place to the idea that the general will was embodied in a 
^few leaders who conducted the war with the help of hmhly organ- 
rized bands of the fluthful : the Committee of Public Safety govern- 
in a Revolutionary manner with the help of the Jacol^ cJubs, 
and the Babouvisr Secret Directory supports by the Equals. In 
the provisional state of Revolution and war, coerdon was the natural 
method. The obedience and moral support given by a unanimous 
. vote bearing the character of an enthusiastic acclamation became 
the holiest duty. The suspension of freedom by the legalized 
I violence of Revolution was to last till the state of war had been 
replaced by a state of automatic social harmony. The state of war 
would go on until opposition was totally eliniinated. The vital 
feet is mat the Revolutionary suspension came to be n^arded by 
the survivors and heirs of Jacobinism and Babouvism as fer from 
having come to an md with the fell of Robe^ietre and die death 
of Babaif, and* the triumph of die counter-zevolution. In their 
; view die Revolution, although ovezpowaed, continued. It could 
not come to an end before the Revolutionary goal had been adhfeved. 
Tbe Revolution was on, and so was the state of wtor. So kmg as 
the stni§^ lasted the vanguard of the Revoltaioci was free fima dfl 
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allegiance to the esublished sodal order. They were the trustees 
of posterity and as such were justified in employing whatever means 
were necessary to the inauguration of the Millennium : subversion 
when in opposition, terror when in power. The right to Revolution 
and the Revolutionary (provisional) dictatorship of the proletariat 
(or the people) are two facets of the same thing. 

Extreme individualism thus came full circle in a collectivist 
pattern of coercion before the eight^th century was out. All the 
elements and patterns of totalitarian democracy emerged or were 
outlined before the turn of the century. From this point of view 
the contribution of the nineteenth century was the replacement of 
the individualist premises of totalitarian democracy by firankly 
collectivist dieories. The natural order, which was originally con- 
ceived as a scheme of absolute justice immanent in the general will 
of society and expressed in the decisions of the sovereign people, 
was replaced by an exclusive doctrine regarded as objectively and 
scientifically true, and as ofiering a coherent and complete answer 
to all problems, moral, political, economic, histori^ and aesthetic. 
Whether approved by all, by a majority, or by a minority, the 
doctrine claimed absolute validity. 

The struggle for a natur'|l and rational order of society soon 
came to be considered as a conflict between impersonal and amoral 
historic forces rather than between the just and the unjmt. This 
tendency was confirmed by the increasing centralization of poUtical 
and economic li& in the nineteenth century. The organization of 
men in the mass nude it far easier to think of politics in terms of 
general movements and disembodied tendencies. Nothing could 
be easier than to translate the original Jacobin conception of a 
conflict endemic in society, between the forces of virtue and those 
of selfishness, into the Marxist idea of class warfare. Finally, the 
Jacobin and Marxist conceptions of the Utopia in which history was 
destined to end were remarkably similar. Both conceived it as a 
complete harmony of interests, sustained without any resort to force, 
although brought about by force — the provisional dictatorship. 

As a conquering and life-sustaining force political Messianism 
spent itself in Western Europe soon after 1870. After the Com- 
mune, the heirs of the Jacobin tradition abandoned violence and 
began to compete for power by legal means. They mtered parlia- 
ments and governments and were incorporated by degrees into the 
life of the democracies. The Revolutionary spirit now ^r«td east- 
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wards until it found its natural home in Ros^ where it received 
a new intensity from the resentment created by generations of 
oppression and the pre>disposition of the Slavs to Messianism. Its 
forms were modifira in the new environment, but no entirdy new 
patterns of thought or organization were created in Eastern Europe. 
The vicissitudes of the totaUtarian democratic current in nineteenth- 
century Western Europe and then in twentieth-century Eastern 
Europe are intended to form the subject of two further volumes of 
this study. 

The tradng^f the genealogy of ideas provides an opportunity fiir 
statmg some conclusions of a general nature. The most important 
lesson to be drawn from this enquiry is the incompatibility of the 
idea of an all-embracing and all-solving creed with liberty. The 
two ideals correspond to the two instincts mosi deeply embedded 
in human nature, the yearning for salvation and the love of freedom. 
To attempt to satisfy both at the same time is bound to r^ult, if not 
in unmitigated tyranny and serfdom, at least in the monumental 
hypocrisy and self-deception whidi are the concomitants of totali- 
tarian democracy. This is the curse on Salvationist creeds : to be 
bom out of the noblest impulses of man, and to degenerate into 
weapons of tyranny. An exclusive creed cannot admit opposition. 
It is bound to itself surrounded by innumerable enemies. Its 
believers can never settle down to a normal existence. From this 
sense of peril arise their continual demands for the protection of 
orthodoxy by recourse to terror. Those wht> are not oiemies must 
be made to appear as fervent believers with the help of emotional 
manifestations and engineered unanimity at public meetings or at 
the polls. PoUncal Messianism is bound to replace empincal think- 
ing and free criticism witli reasoning by definition, based on a priori 
collective concepts which must be accepted whatever the evidence 
of the senses : however selfish or evd the men who happen to 
come to the top, they must be good and infallible, since they 
embody the pure doctrine and are the people’s government ; in 
a people’s democracy the ordinary competitive, self-assertive and 
anti-social instincts cease as it were to exist : a Workers’ State 
cannot be impenalist by definition. 

The promise of a state of perfect harmonious freedom to come 
after the total* victory of the transitional Revolutionary dictatorship 
represents a contradiction in terms. For apart from the improb- 
ability-— confirmed by all history— of men in power divesting 
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<dMsnidhn» of pmoit becaxee they have come to think thansdhret 
w i Iwflt irtwt;«|^fiomihe&ctoftheincessamgi^^ 

Bmm of polincail and economic organizatkm in die modem vrodd 
malrii^ tw ho^ of the vdthecing away of the State a diiitieca ; 
the ia^licatioti tmdedyii^ totalitarian democracy, that fixsedom 
CDidd not he granted as long as there is an opposidon or reaction 
to fear, renders the promised Bei^om meaningless, liberty wiH 
be when thoe will be nobody to oppose or di£lf» — in other 

wtndsi when it will no longer be of use. ^eedom has no meaning 
without the r^t to oppose and the possilnlity to dido:. The 
dmiocratb-totantarian misconception or selfdec^tiaD on this point 
is the reductio ad ahsurdum of die dghteenth-centuiy rationalist 
idea of man ; a distorted idea bred on the irrational i^th that the 
irrational dements in human nature and even ** dififerent eiqieriments 
of living are a bad accident, an unfortunate remnant, a temporary 
aberration, to give place — ^in time and under curing influences — to 
some uniformly rational behaviour in an integrated society. 

The reign of the exclusive yet allr^olving doctrine of totalitarian 
democracy runs counter to the lessons ot nature and history. 
Nature and history show dviliaation as the evolution of a multi- 
plicity of historiculy and nragmadcally formed clusters of sodal 
odstence and social endeavour, and not as the achievement of 
abstract Man on a single level of existence. 

With the growth of the Welfore State aiming at social security, 
the disdncdon between the absolutist and empirical atdtude to 
politics has become more vital than the old division into capitalism 
and social-security-achieving socialism. The distinctive appeal of 
polidcal Messianism, if we leave out of account the fact of Amocican 
laissez-flure capitalist creed, it, too, deriving from eighteenth-century 
tenets, lies no more in its promise of sodri security, but in its havii^ 
become a religion which answers deep-seated spiritual needs. 

The power of the historian or polidcal philosopher to influence 
events is no doubt stricdy limited, but he can influence the atdtude 
of mind which is adopted towards those developments. a 
psychoanalyst who cures by making the padent aware of his sub- 
cemsdous, the social analyst may be able to attack the human urge 
whidi calls totalitarian democracy into existence, namdiy the longing 
for a final resoludon of all contradiedons and conflicts inrf> a state 
of total harmony. It is a harsh, but none the less necessary tadt to 
drive home die truth that human society and human Ijfo can never 
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KadiastatedrrqK>$e. That imagined i» aactffaer iMottalbc 
like secotky oflered hf a pxiscm, and tlie loegnig^ it muf m a 
amse he an earotesuoa of cowardice and lassiness, of die indbinty to 
&ce the &ct tmt life is a perpetual and never resolved ceoia dAil 
dut can he done is to ptoceM by the method of trial and etxor. 

This study has shown that the quesrion of liberty is indlasoliildy 
intertwined with the economic problem. The ei^fitenth-century 
idea of a natural order, which originally shiriced the quesrion of 
a planned rational economic order, assumed full signincance and 
b^an to thraten freedom only as soon as it became married to 
the postulate of social security. Is one therefore to condude dbat 
economic centralization aiming at social security must sweq^ away 
spiritual firecdom? This is a question which the prc^ess d 
economic cmtralizadon has rendered most vital. T his volume does 
not presume to answer it. Suffice it to point out that liberty is 
less threatened by objective devdopmoits taking place as it were 
by themselves, and without any context of a Salvationist creed, dian 
by an cxdusivc Messianic religion which sees in these developments 
a solemn fulfilment. Even if the process of economic centrauzarion 
(with social secunty as its only mitigating feature) is inevitable, it 
M important that there should be social am^sts to make men 
‘aware of the dangen. This may temper the efl^ of the objective 
developments. 
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Se<Mon i : The Two Types of Democracy, Liberal and Totalitarian, pp. 1-3 

There exists no special and systematic study on the subject of this 
work ; neidier a theoretical treatise on the main thesis of the present 
essay, nor a historical investigation into the emergence and growth of 
what will be called here the totalitarian trend of democracy. The 
keenest perception of the current and of its vital significance is to be 
found in some of the — considering the early date — ^prophetic utterances 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. The motto of this book comes from De la 
Democratic cn Amerique, 4*“ partie, ch. vi, CEuvres Completes, Paris 
1864, Vol. Ill, p. 519. Relevant references will be found in/. P. Mayer, 
Political Thought in France from the Revolution to the Fourth Republic, 
London 1949, and by the same author, Prophet of die Mass Age, A 
study of Alexis de Tocqueville, London 1939. 

The great liberal thinker was obsessed by the phenomenon, and — 
as he himself confessed-— still incapable of a systematic presentation of it 
It is therefore important to distinguish clearly betweai the various 
aspects of the problem, and to realize what Tocqueville perceived, and 
what he failed to foresee. The author of American Democracy was 
observing the steady growth of State power and egalitarian centralism. 
Their combination, in his view, threatened to create a Leviadian diat 
would swallow up all the intermediate powers, and turn the gleichgeschaltete 
individuals — atoms — into soulless State employees and pensioners. He 
saw in this trend an objective, irresistible process. This objective char- 
acter of the development must be dearly distinguished from democratic- 
messianic totalitarianism as a creed, which sees in perfect equality. State 
ownership and in a uniform spiritual pattern the fruition of the ideal of 
liberty. For to Tocqueville, as to Lord Acton, equality was incompatible 
with liberty, just as to Reinhold Niebuhr in our time social security seems 
to exdude frefcdom. An opposite view is represented by R. H. Tawney, 
£quali«)', London 1931. We shall return to die question in ^ 
Condusions. 

a57 
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Wlien we speak of dbe coexistence of tke two jdienomeaa, bat not in 
llieir parity, and tise tbe term " towards mtalitarian democracy ”, wbat 
is meant is that to the October Revtdation totahtarian dmoccacy 
was not a ctdierent pattern, a regime, bttt an ideolc^ical current, whidi 
havii^ emerged in ^ French Revelation; asserted itsdf dirot^ Revoln* 
tionary movements and violmt outbursts, such as for instance the Paris 
Qftmtwiiw in 1871. Furthermore, widun the tanks of totalitarian 
democracy a process of fissure, elimhsation and purification was gmng 
on diroi^hout the nineteenth, and wdUl into die twentieth, century, till 
the crystallization and the enthronement of the final pattern in our own 
days. ^ As for liberal democracy, here again, while it is Intimate to say 
that the devdopment towards liberal democracy started in the Fretuh 
Revolutiem, it was not until the last third of the nineteenth century that 
in loanee, England and elsewhere, liberal democracy — as a pre^ramme 
and as a regime — ^received its definite shape, with freedom of the in- 
dividual, universal suffirage and equality of rights. Ihe real and vital 
line of demarcation at the present moment is, as will still be elaborated 
in the Conclusions, between absolutism and empiricism in politics. 
From this point of view the Social-Democrats, for instance, whatever the 
d^ee of their Marxist and Socialist dogmatism in the sphere of 
economics, are politically and spiritually on the side opposite to the 
Communists, together with ^Capitalists, Conservatives and liberals, 
although in the past they, and others with them, may have bdieved them- 
selves to be on the same side as the Communists. This has been the 
result of the process of elimination, reducti<ni and purification which 
both trends have been going through. 

The logical positivists, in the first place Bertrand Rsisseti, The Practice 
and Theory of Bolshevism, London 1949 ; Philosophy and Politics, 
London 1947 ; and K. R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies, 
London 1945, have been examinii^ the philosophical aspect, althot^h 
not the historical, psycj^ological and social side of tiie distinction. 

A French schobu at the end of the nineteenth century, AJfied Espbm, 
La philosophie sodak du XVlIl* skde et la Revolution, Paris 1898, set 
out to show that Babouvist Communism was the logpunl outcome of 
eighteenth-century ideas. He dealt however— eq>ecially as far as the 
eighteenth-century philosophy and the Revolution axe concerned — cmly 
with one aspect, namely the dement of Socialist anti-property col- 
lectivism. He lefi; out, when analysing eighteentiircentufy philosophy 
and the Revolution, the pditical issue altc^ether, and fidled to show 
the ctmvetgenoe of the various dements into a coherent and c o m p re- 
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heti^ totalita ri a n pattern. The dbbc we owe liim numt nevertheleia 
be a<laiow]edlged. 

Sdnutlatit^ ideas more or less direa bearing <ni our sulgect 
can be found in some more recent books ; thus £. H. Cm, Hie Soviet 
Impact on foe Western World, London 1946 ; Studies in Revoluricm, 
London 1950, show a strong awareness of foe continoity of foe Bjevolu* 
tionary trend in modem European history; Mk HtUpy, Vttt 
dot tyrannies, £tudes sur le sodalisme et la guerre, Paris 1938 ; HisUMre 
du sodalisme, Paris 1948, are most stimalatii^ on foe question of foe 
tmsion betweoa foe liberal and centralist tmdendes in socialism ; iCarf 
^fynl^heim, Ideology and Utopia, London 1936, is an important contti- 
bution on foe morphology of ideas and movements ; Bertrand de Jpttvend, 
JDu Pouvoir, Histoire naturelle de sa croissance, Geneve 1945. In his 
acute awareness of foe irresistible growth of foe cmtniized power of foe 
State, Jouvenel is a spiritual descendant of Tocqueviile. Light is shed 
on foe subject indire^y by H. J. Laski, Reflections on foe Revolurion 
of our Time, London 1943 ; Faith, Reason, and Civilization, Loor- 
don 1944 ; Martin Buher, Paths in Utopia, London 1949 ; Gndiam 
Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, London 1948 ; and foe various 
works of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

A few quotations from Stuart Mill must suflice to illustrate foe 
diflference between foe liberal and absolutist approach. J. S. Mil, On 
Liberty and Considerations on Representative Government, ed. R. B. 
MacCallum, Oxford 1946 — “ Men and Governments must act to foe 
best of their ahSity. There is no such foing as absolute certamty, but 
foere is assurance suffident for foe purposes of human life.*’ As it is 
useful that while mankind arc imperfect foue foould be difierent opinions, 
so it is that there should be distent experiments of living ; foat &ee 
scope should be givoi to varieties of character, short of iigury to others ; 
and (hat foe wal^ of different modes of li& should beproved practically, 
when anyone thinks fit to try foenu It is desirable, in short, that m 
foin g* which do not primarily concern ofoos, individuality should 
assert itself. Where not the person’s own character, but the tradirions 
or customs of other people are foe rule of conduct, there is wanting 
one of foe priiftipal ingredients of human happiness, and quite foe chief 
ingredienc of individual and social progress.” ” No wise man ever 
acquired his wisdom in any mode but dfo, nor is foe nature of human 
int^ect to become wise in any other manner,” iUd, pp. xvu-'Xviny 
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Section 2 : The Eijhteentfh-Century Origins of Political Messianism ; 

The Schism, pp. 3-6 

It will be realized that for the purposes of this work the connected 
discursive reasoning by great individiaal thinkers through a chain of 
closely following syllogisms is less important than patterns of thought 
and feeling. Furthermore, the inner cohesion of the various systems of 
thought or the sequence of ideas a^e less important in this context than 
the difiiiaon of ideas, and, furthermore, than the maimer in which they 
moulded the consciousness, the way of thinking and feeling of those 
ordinary people of the intelligentsia, artisan class, small government 
employees and others like them, who afterwards were to form the cadres 
of the Jacobin activists. 

Nothing could surpass the acuteness and clarity of the analysis of 
ideas by Elie Halivy, The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism, Lon- 
don 1949 ; or the elegance and wit with which Basil Willey, Hie 
Eighteenth-century Background, Cambridge 1940, shows the inter- 
dependence of ideas ; or the depth of insight revealed by Ernst Cassirer, 
Die Philosophie der Aufklarung, Tubingen 1932, much as their approach 
differs from the one adopted in this study. Yet none of them succeeded 
in grasping and conveying the flow of consciousness, the rhythm produced 
in people who fell under spell of ideas, as did Cart Becker, The 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-century Philosophers, New Haven 1932, 
and of course A. de Tocqueville, L’anden regime et la Revolution, 
Paris 1859, and incidentally Hypolite Taine, Lcs Origincs de la France 
Contemporaine, Vol. I, L’ancien regime, Paris 1876. Neither has 
Daniel Momet, Les Origincs Intellectuelles de la Revolution Fran^ise, 
Paris 1933, and La Pcnsec fran^aise au XVIII**“ siccle, Paris 1926, 
been very successful in that, although he has done very much indeed 
to describe the diffusion of ideas, and to analyse the statistical data. 
Even his excerpts from diaries leave the impression of an essentially 
mechanical procedure. “ Les Origines ” are nevertheless a capital contribu- 
tion, and Philippe Sagnac, La Formation de la soci^te ffan^aise modetne, 
Paris 1945, leans heavily on Momet’s work. Works of a general 
descriptive nature on the political ideas of the eighteenth century, 
which deserve to be mentioned and to which die au^'hor is in some 
measure indebted, arc : Henri Sie, L*6volution de la pensee politique cn 
France au XVIII*“ siccle, Paris 1925 ; the same author’s. La France 
fconomique et sodale au XVm^ siccle, Paris 1933 ; Marius Roustan, 
Ihe Pioneers of the French Revolution, London 1926 (translated from 
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die French) ; Kit^sUy Martin, French Liberal ThdUght in the £ighte<»idi 
Century, London 1929 ; Felix Rocquaht, L'Esprit r^voludonnaire avaut la 
Revolution, 1715-89, Paris 1878. 

A word should be said about the use of the terms “ eighteenth-century 
philosophy ” and “ eighteenth-century philosophers ” (or philosophes) 
in this work. It is certainly not intended to lump all eighteenth-century 
thinkers, of all the various cotmtries, the various periods and schools of 
the hundred years, into one mass. We are concerned primarily, if not 
exclusively, witl^ the French pMesop^s ; in the second place, with those 
of the second part of the c«itury ; and still more narrowly, with those 
who shaped die Revolutionary mood and spirit and who, when all 
reservations are made, do deserve, in our opinion, to be considered as 
speaking for the ’eighteenth century. It goes without saying that it 
would ^ inadmissible to treat Montesquieu m the same way as Morelly, 
to speak of Voltaire in the same breath with Rousseau and Sieyis. Tlie 
reservations alluded to refer, of course, to the controversy on the element 
of a priori doctrinaire thinking on the one hand, and the empirical 
regard for facts, on the other, in eighteenth-cwitury thought. Momet, 
in the dted works, and still more E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le 
problfcme de la Constitution Fran^aise au XVin*“ si^cle, Paris 1927, 
have tried to revise the admittedly distorted picture painted by Taine 
and others of eighteenth-century thought, and to bring into relief the 
awareness of facts and of the value of experience among the writers of 
the time, ilut Carcassonne himself had to admit that the nearer we get 
to the French Revolution, the more prevalent, not to say universal, 
becomes abstract and dogmatic thinking, and that in the more strictly 
political field. The call for reform through the resumption of the 
thread of French constitutional tradition, or of what was, like in Engluid 
earlier, alleged to be the true national tradition, gives way to an absolutist 
approach, based on abstract, universal ideology, and desirous of a dean 
and total sweep. This had much to do with the emergence of new 
social forces. EarUer in the century, and on the eve of the Revolution, 
espedally at the time of the devolution nobiliaire, which according to 
Albert Mathiez, La Revolution Fran^aise, Paris 1922-^7, and Georges 
Lefebvre, Quatre»vingt ncuf, Paris 1939, preceded the Revolution of the 
Third Estate, the nobility, wishing to recapture its old position as a partsier 
in die govetnxhent of France or to gain a position similar to that of the 
Riglish aristocracy, quite naturally tended to invoke the consritutianal 
tradition of Fiance, allegedly broken by royal absolutism. (See also 
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P, Sagnae, La FomiatioQ. etc.) Hie nbing bourgeois had no paxticidar 
leverenoe fist that tradition, and no reason to have any attachment to it. 
No wonder that the bourgeoisie based its dainis <m the absolute and 
abstract principles of the natural system and ^alitaxian natural rights, 
not content with the type of libei^, the divisitm of powers (whh the 
nol^ty having an Upper Chamber), and sa^uards against royal 
despotism postulated by the nobility. From the political and social 
an^, the history of the intdlectU|l struggle of the secmid part of the 
eighteenth century is the story of this evolution. Moreover, if the 
significance of a current is estimated by the criterion of historic influence, 
the absolutist trend won the day. Its representatives were best known 
and have remained the best remembered thinkers of the time, whatever 
the number of obscure pubUcations, or quotations from more illustrious 
audiors, of the opposite camp one may be able to collect. As Monet 
points out, dericd apologists ceased altogether to count in the latter part 
of the century for instance. Carcassomte, pp. 6i6 f, 669 ; Mathiez, pp. 
18 flf. ; Lefehvre, pp. 36 flf. ; Monet, PensSe, pp. 98 flf, 150-216 ; Origines, 
pp. 205-66, 469 if. 

Much has beoi written on the social ideas of the eighteenth century, 
mostly, however, in order to trace the beginnings of socialism in them. 
Espinas's book is a case in po. at. He sees in the eighteenth-century social 
pl^osophy a message of socialism, indeed communism,-pure and simple. 
The paradox stressed here is alien to him. Andri Licktenberger, Le 
sodialisme au XVHI^ siikle, Paris 1898, is an example of a most patient 
and laborious compilation, designed to collect '* hints His condusions 
are not Espinas’s. Into this category would also frill Mopcime Leroy, 
Histoite des icl^es sodales en France, de Montesquieu jusqu’k Kob^ 
pieme, Paris 1946 ; H. J. Laski’s The Socialist Tradition in the French 
Revolution, London 1930. His Rise of European Liberalism, Lon- 
don 1936, is an interestmg ccmtnbution for the connection between 
liberalism and the defence of property. 

Max Beer, An Enquiry into Physiocracy, London 1939, like Charles 
ade and ChaAes JUst, A I&tory of Economic Doctrines, Ltmdon 194S, 
is interested in phynocratisni as an economic doccdne. A more 
comprefaensive presenutimi of die theory and mdvement is very 
Qcoctssffy. * 

Similarly desitable would be a study on the reactum of the Bbetals, 

wen as Atoe de Stad, Benjamin Constant (there is an article cm Alalletdu 

^Eom this point of view by A. Passerin ^Bttrhes, m die Can^o^ 
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Journal, Vcd. I, 1947) to 1793 and Jacobin Tbrrorist dictatonli^. 
Wbok die counternrevidutiitniary ideological answer by men Itlce Bndb!:, 
JoM^ de Maistte, Bonald, Gent^ Adam MSUer and cabers baa been 
made into a subject of mucb study, for Instance by H J. Laskit Autboctty 
in the Modem State, 1919, tbe liberal reaction of ficight, but not of 
total condemnadcm, has been quite ne^ected. Ihe capital w(»dk of 
Henry Michdl, Vid 6 c de 1 ’^, Essai Critique sur rhistoite des tfadotiea 
sociajes et pditiques depuis la Rivoludon, Paris 1896, is still a dassic and 
alone in ifs fiidd. 


Setticn 3 ; TotalUarieniim of tbe Right and TotaJitarianism 
of the Left, pp. 6-8 

The analysis of the Left or “ progressive ” conception of man in tbe 
eighteenth century will be found in the coming diapter, and in tbe next 
two volumes as far as the later period, till our own day, is concerned. 
On the idea of man held by Right totalitarianism Friedrich Mmedu, 
WeltbUrgertum und Nationalstaat, Studien zur Genesis des deutsdien 
Nationalstaates, Mimchen und Berlin, 1915. Michael Otdeeshott, The 
Social and Pohtical Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, Cambridge 1929- 
Raymond Aron, L’homme contre les tyrans, Paris 1946. Carl Sdmitt, Der 
Leviathan in det Staatslehre des Thomas Hobbes. Sinn und Fehlsdbh^ 
eines polidschea Symbols, Hamburg 1938 ; the same author's Die£>iktatur 
von den Aufsbigen des modemen SouverSnitStsgedankens bis zum 
proletarischen Klassenkampf, Miinchen und Leipzig, 1921. Schmite was 
the main theoretictan of die National Socialist philosophy of law. 

It is difficult to avoid mentioning Hohbes in this connection. Would 
it be right to father him with one or bodi of the totahtatian trends ? 
The answer is in the negative, in our view. Hobbes’s grandiose con- 
ception of the State Leviathan is a purely legalistic, static tiamevmrk, 
with no element of purpose in it, except that of maintaining mder. or 
tadier preventing chaos. It contaim no ideal It is a theory of despotic 
ffictatorship, but not of a totalitarian system. Now aH dbe ftXBiS of 
modem totalitananism point to some ideal, whether this juleal is an 
olgcctxve of suptone value such as the State and die race; rndMeessenddly 
mdividuahst id^ of human heedom and hafpiness achieved by equaHty, 
in odier wends, by the imposition of a atdfotm and ocdhntve 
tttid dK sidwadbiatiott of ^ actual, ccwwein ia4n to 
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he should he. Ihis does not mean that Hobhesian elements are wholly 
absent from the two major trends under discussion. 

What Right totalitarianism has in common with Hobbes is the low, 
and even cynical, estimate of human nature, at least in the common run, 
as distinct from those destined to lead. Of a deeper and subtler kind 
arc the afBnides between Hobbes and totalitarians of the Left. The 
peculiar slant of Hobbes’s thinking is, if one may use this expression, 
thinking “ by definition ”. When Hobbes demands the total sur> 
render of man to the State-Leviathan, and then denies not only the 
right of the individual to resist oppression, but even thc^possibility of real 
oppression by the State, he implies the premise that in a State worth its 
name, unjust oppression would be unthinkable, impossible. And if 
it nevertheless occurs, well, the State is a State no longer. It is like 
the famous definition of treason as treachery tliat has failed ; for if it had 
succeeded, it would no more be treason. Rousseau’s State cannot 
possibly oppress its members, for it would have no more cause to do 
that than man has to hurt any of his limbs wilfully, and nothing happens 
in nature without cause. His sovereign by the mere fiu:t of his being 
is what he should be. These statements are in direct line with Hobbes’s 
thinking “ by definition ”, just as is the dogma that a Workers’ State 
cannot by definition be guilty of aggression or oppression. 

Another reason for FT ?bbcs’s startling doctrine is the assumption 
that once the Joints of the social order are loosened, all the dams holding 
back the flood of anarchy are destroyed. To Hobbes any form of 
inconvenience or even hardship suffered under the order-preserving 
Leviathan is the highest form of freedom — freedom cotmoting security 
— ^in comparison with the endless misery and oppression, which would 
ensue from anarchy. This is the second peculiarity of Hobbes’s thinking, 
common also to the totalitarians of the Left. It is the exclusion of shades, 
of diluted colours and mixed quantities from between the positive and 
the negative, the white and the black, the “ is ” and the ” is not ”. There 
is either total order or complete chaos, a capitahst or a socialist world. 
Tertiutn non datur. When one ceases to be what it is, or is supposed 
to have been, it becomes at once its opposite. Bettveen the two there 
is war to a finish. Hobbes’s war in die state of nature, as well as in the 
state of chaos after the dissolution of government, is t» war of all men 
against all men, not a war between collective forces. The modern 
totalitarians of the Left think in terms of war between cohective entities. 
A state of chaos to be xeplaced by a harmonious order is a postulate of 
paramount importance in their thinking. To return to totalitarianism 
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of the Right Apart from its postulate of an i<k^, it.<hvei^ ^ finiher 
from Hobbes in two more respects. It sancti£es the peculiar nattotud 
spirit, shaped by racial or national idiosyncrasies and history. This 
element is quite alien to Hobbes’s purely legal and mechanical structure. 
Modem totalitarianism of the Right, in the second place, involves the 
stirring of the masses to active participation, not indeed as a rationally 
determining factor, but as a force acting under the impact ofa collective 
emotion in a uniform manner. This constitutes an advance not only 
upon Hobbes, but also upon the essentially reactionary (the modem 
totalitarian trends are rather perverse, but they could hardly be called 
reactionary) doctrines and trends which emerged in France and in 
Germany (political romanticism} after the French Revolution, and 
quite recently in Vichy France, and preached a form of authoritarianism 
based on theocratic premises, historic paternalism, the national spirit, 
and — occasionally — on the metaphysical affirmation that “ what is ” is 
“what should be”, the Logos of history. In these teachings the masses 
had no place at all. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Oakeshott, Oxford, 
1946, pp- 21, 38, 60, 63 IF., chs. xiii-xv, xvii-xviii. 


Section 4 ; Secular and Religious Messianism, pp. 8-1 1 

Ernest Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
London 193 r. Paul Alphandiry, Les idees morales chez les hdtdrodoxes 
latins au d6but du XnF“* si^cle, Paris is>03. Ernst Benz, Ecclesia spiritu- 
alis. Kirchenidee und Geschichtstheologie der firanziskanischen Refor- 
mation, Stuttgart 1934. Herbert Grundmann, Rehgidse Bewegungen im 
Mittelalter, Berlin 1935. J. L. TaJmon (Flaiszer), The Doctrine of 
Poverty in its religious, social and political aspects as illustrated by some 
movements of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of London, 1943. 

Some of the problems, or rather dilemmas, antinomies and impasses 
of the Puritan Revolution show an astonishing similarity to diose of die 
French Revolution during the Jacobin phase. To mention only one 
with a direct bearing upon the subject of this study : one of the nnost 
important tenet^ of the Puritan Revolution, common to all parties and 
groups, was the principle of, if not exactly popular soverdgnty, at least 
Constitutionariegality based upon a freely elected Parliament. Not less 
cherished a principle, indeed the supreme objecrive value of dbe RevedtH 
tion, was freedom of conscience and toleration. It <h»r to adS diat 
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a fiedy dected j^adumeiM wodd come out agdnst rd^oos fieedom. 
And so die dtanative to ** letting die people spnk ’* sp(»itaneoady and 
fi:edy« and accusing dieir verdict, vdi^ever it proves to be, as final, 
-was to have a goveroment by and parliament of the “godly the fifili> 
monarcliy men (» otfaers like them ; and to have fieedom of ccHudenoe 
imposed by fiwce. D«nociadc legality ceased thus to be the supreme 
test, and in its ^ace came the dus|ve, indefinable quality of “ godlhiess “ 
and virtue, the only judges of whilih were to be ultima^y the “ godly ** 
thenudves. Now the bdievets in the role of the “ godly “ were the 
most fervent preachers of the ri^its of man (or Englislunan) and demo- 
cratic popular soWeignty. Ihe way out of the dilemma was to think of 
man not as he actually, though unfortunatdy, is, but of man as he should 
be. The bad actual men, that is to say those outside the fold, had to be 
refilled the attribute of humanity. You camiot be tolerant towards 
those who reject toleration, the counter-revolutionaries, Roman 
Catholics of course in the first place. 

J. R. Tanner, English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth 
Century, 1603-1689, C^bridge 1928. 5 . R. Gardiner, The Pint Two 
Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution, 1603-1660, IXindon 1874. G. P. 
Gooch, Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax, 
London 1915 ; the same : English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. H. J. Laski, ( lambtidge 1927, deal with this aspect. On 
the social aspect of these impasses see Dapid JV. Peiegorsky, Left-Wing 
Democracy in the English Civil War, London 1940 ; William Haller 
and Godfrey Davies, The Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653, New York 1944 ; 
A S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, being the Army Debates 
from the Clarke Manuscripts, London 1950. 


Section 5 ; Questions of JMkthod, pp. 11-13 


See Note on Section 2 of Introduction. 



PART I. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS 
OF POLITICAL MESSIANISM 

CHAPTER 1 . NATURAL ORDER: THE POSTULATE 

Section {a) — The Single Principle, pp. 17-21 

Morelly, Code de la Nature, ed. E. DoU^ans, Paris 1910, pre&ce ; 
PP* 5 > 7 > 9 (the violated code of nature), 14. (the evouual impossibility 
of being vidous), 12, 13 (tout intelligent; automate), 63 (point 
d’int^grit^). All that is known, and it is next to nothing, of Morelly is 
contained in DolUanss Introduction. It was La Harpe who wrote a 
book to refute the Code, in which he attributed die autbordiip of the 
book to Diderot. Morelly had earlier written a poem called La Basiliade, 
1753, a Utopian vision of an ideal communist society. The Marftis 
d^Argenson, French Foreign Minister m the years 1744-7, and a writer 
of unusual views, called the Code de la Nature, “ the book of bodb 
fiur superior to Montesquieus Esprit des Lois ; Cambric^e Modem lEstory, 
Vol. Vm, pp. 33, 16 ; Kingsley Martin, pp. 242 £f., and Andri Lidstap- 
berger, Le Sodalismc au XVIII^ si^le, pp. 104^-28, devote some space 
to Morelly. 

C. A. Helvetius, De I’Esprit, Discouts H, ch. xvii, in (Euvres Coiih* 
pl^ d’Helvetius, Paris 1795, Vol. I, pp. 314 ff., 323 ; De rHomme, 
Section IV, cb. xiv, CEuvres, Vol. Ill, pp. 348 £ ; Section VIQ, di. xxvi, 
CEuvres IV, p. 199 f ; Section X, di. vii, CEuvres, IV, pp. 354 ff. On 
HdviMius see Albert Keim, Helvetius, sa vie et scm oeuvre, Paris 1907 ; 
on Helvetius' contribution to utUitarianism^Efte HMuy, Growth 
of Philosophical Radicalism pp. 3, 4, 18; on his materialisSH- 
G. V. Pkkhanop, Essays in tbr History of Materialism, Londcm 1934, 
pp. 79-164 ; the same author. In Defence of Materialism, the devdofi- 
snent of the Mdbist view of history, Lomhm 1947* pp* 27 ff ; on 1 ^- 
vedus* ethks-^F. I. GnmUr, L’Abbd de Mably, mtxaHste et pditaque, 
ttade sur la doctrine morale du jacobinisme purttam, et sur le devdoip^ 
ment de I'esprit t^publicain au XVIM**" siide, Paris 1886^ pp. 20 £ 

P. H. D. HoWmH, Syidmt de h natmre, ed. Diderot, Paris i8ai, 

a6l 
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preface, Vol. I, ch. i,‘ p. 13 ; ch. iv, pp. 58 flf; di. v, p. 72 f. ; di. xfi, 
pp. 267 ff . ; Syst&me sodal, ou prindpes natiireb de la morale et de la 
politique. De L'mflacnce du gouvernement sur les moeurs, Loudon 
1774 ; Vol. n, ch. ii, p. 35 ; ch.'v, p. 64 f. ; Vol. I, ch. ii, pp. 19 ff, 29 ; 
Vol. Ill, di. xii, pp. 151 flf. On Holbach see W. H. Wicktvar, Baron 
d’HoIbach, London 1935 ; Plekhanov, op. dt., pp. 3-75 ; pp. 27 ff. ; 
H. Uott, Les id^es politiques et morales de Holbach, Annales Historiques 
de la Revolution Fran9aise, 1924^ Jan., pp. 42-63, July, pp. 356-70; 
G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory, London 1937, deals with 
both Hdvetius and Holbach, pp. 563 flf. Kingsley MflrHn, pp. 178 flf. 

Gabriel Bonnot de Mably, De la Legislation ou prindpes des Lois, 
Lausanne 1777, Vol. I, p. 43 ; Doutes proposes aux philosophes ccono- 
mistes sur I’ordre nature! et essentiel des sodet^s politiques, Kell 1789, pp. 
2 flf. ; De r£tude de I’histoire, Mastreicht 1778, pp. 20 f. 137, 302 ; Les 
Droits et les Devoirs du dtoyai, Kell 1789, p. 143 ; Phodon’s Con- 
versations : or the relation between morality and politics (Eng. trans.), 
London 1769, pp. 19, 21 f. Further references will be found in Note on 
ch. iv of this part. Because of his tedious style, Mably has repelled 
historians and critics, notwithstanding his consideraible influence on the 
Revolutionary generation. The best study on him is still Guerrier, op. 
cit. ; more recent works on Mably are E. A. Whitfield, Gabriel Bonnot 
de Mably, London 1930, a >i;itical summary of his ideas. Gcor^ Muller, 
Die Gesellscliaft und Staatslehren des Abb^ Mably und ihr Binfluss auf 
das Werk dcr Konsdtuante, 1932. 

Condorcet, Outlines of an historical view of the progress of the hiunan 
mind (Eng. trans.), London 1795, pp. 242 flf., 254 flf., contains a classical 
summary of what may be termed the dghteenth-century liberal religion 
of progress. The passages on the new sesthetic laws wluch would come 
into existence in response to the diffusion of culture and art among the 
masses deserve spedal attention, ibid., pp. 303, 310 ff. Consult Jules 
Delvailles, Essai sur I’idee de progrw jusqu’k la fin du XVin**“ siicle, 
Paris 1910, as well as the works of Becker, Heavenly City, pp. 45, 53, 
and Willey, Eighteenth Century, pp. 155 flf. 

J. J. Rousseau, ed. C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Cambridge 1915, Vol. I, pp. 296 (Fragments, L’etat de 
guerre), 168 (Discours sur I’in^galife), 141 (Discours), ^62 (first version 
of Contrat Social) ; Vaughan’s Introduction in Vol. I, pp. 13, 29, 31. 
Othor references, those designed to illustrate the shift of reference £com 
nature to will, see below. It is true that Rousseaus letter to Mkabeau 
the older (the Physiocrat), Vaughan, Vol. 11 , pp. T59 flf., like Mably" s 
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Doutes, written to refute Lemerder de la Rivii^, L'Orrice natwrel eC 
essoitiel des $oci 6 t 4 s politiques, 1767, contain some sharp talk agdast 
the Physiocratic attempt to treat human situations in the spirit of geo- 
metricri theorems, and there is also *the well-known passage at the 
beginning of Book 11 , ch. viii, of the Sodal Contract about the builder 
who must take into account the special circumstances. Viewed, however, 
against the background of their teaching as a whole, these asides of 
Rousseau and Mably are no more than debating points, or tribute paid 
to the challenge of historical geography. Rousseau, Vaughan, Vol. I, 

pp. 297. 307 ; yol. n, p. 3, 82 ff., 387. 

Robespierre, Rapport 18 Pluviosc, an II ; Charles Vellay, Rapports et 
I>iscours, Paris 1910, pp. 324 ff. The letter of Salle to Dubois Craned is 
quoted by Georges Lefehvre in his Lectures on the French Revolution, 
1944-5, ka Convention, tome I, p. 25, issued by Centr^ de Documenta- 
tion Universiuire, Paris. On the ideological and spiritual preparation 
of the Revolution, besides the authorities already mentioned, E. (cham- 
pion, Espnt de la Revolution Fran^aisc, Paris 1887 ; Bernard Fay, The 
Revolutionary Spint in France and America, London 1928, have proved 
suggestive. 


Section (b) — The Secular Religion, pp. 21-4 

Morelly, pp. 42 fif. ; Helvetius, De I’Esprit, Discours H, ch. xxiii, 
CEuvres, Vol. I, pp 176 ff. ; ch. xxiv, pp. 383 fF ; ch. xvii, p. 322 ; 
De THomme, Section II, chs. ix-xv, CEuvres, III, pp. 49, 64, 70, 86 ; 
Section IX, ch. vi, CEuvres, FV, p. 237 f. 

Holbach, Systime de la nature, preface, Vol. I, ch. i, pp. 7 if. ; 
ch. viii, pp. ii9ff. ; ch. ix, pp. 148 ff. , ch xii, pp. 267 ff., 287 ff. ; Systime 
Social, Vol. I, ch. hi, pp. 29, 31 ; ch. vu, pp. 69 ff. ; ch. iv, p. 45 ; 
ch. XV, pp. 187 ff. ; Vol. II, ch. i, p. 7 ; Vol. IE, ch. viii, p. 88 f. 

Condorcet, pp. 34 ff., 64 ff., 77 f (“ War will continue to be waged 
as long as there shall exist priests and kings upon earth ’'}. 

Maihly, De la Legislation, Lausanne 1777, Vol. II, pp. 159, 194, aoo, 
204, 208, 221 ff. ; as it is Mably’s most comprehensive work, it contains 
also the most •comprehensive treatment of the religious question. 
Mably’s Phodon had a deep influence on the Jacobm puritans. Passages 
in Robespierre’s famous speeches to be referred to, especially Id^ 
religieuses, Vellay, pp. 359 ff., ate almost copied verbatim from MaMy. 
** 1 wish ril men were fidly persuaded of this important truth dut there 
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is another life, in dv 1&^ ProTidHice . . . wiU panssh vice and retr ar d 
virtue. This doctdnewhidi stands founded on the divine justice, v^dh 
our reason rgt^es in, and vrhidi is so adapted to our wants, is teciilde 
only to our j^saom ” (Phodon; p. 123), 11 doit dtre le pr«nier gacant 
du pacte qtie Infaonunes one feit en oatrant cn soddtd, d; ce n’est que sur 
la foi de cette garantfe . . . que les hommes peuvmt com|^ sur k foi 
de leurs condtoyens. Il reste consokteur de tons ceux qui stmt opptimds 
par k justice humaine, et que leur Innocence pourra rouke heuieux an 
nulieu des malheurs, s*ils peuvent appeler de k m^chanced ou de k 
sottise des honunes au tribunal de k sagesse divine.’* Atheism is " plus 
funeste aux hommes que k guerre, k femine et k peste ”, atheists qtd 
croient qu’un mSme sort attraid les gens de hidi et les .n^chants aprk 
k mort” {Guerrier's quotations, pp. 63, 66). With all his hatred of 
atheists and even deists (as he did not believe in a pure religion of the 
heart, without any external forms), Mably’s point of departure in the 
question of religion was his opposition to Malebranche, who maintained 
^t any type of love for a creature for its own sake was a derog^on 
from the love for the Creator, udio must be the sole and exdusive object 
of our love, the created things being only an exten^n of die Creator. 
” Le mdlleur moyen de m^titer k feveur du del, e’est d’etre utile aux 
hommes” (Guerrier, pp. 61-62). 

Saint-Just and MMy, A>inales R6volutionnaires, Vol. I, p. 345. 

Rsmsseau : all attention is usually focused on the chapter on the 
Qvil Religion, ,in the Contrat Social, L. IV, ch. viii, and on the Profession 
de Foi du vicaire Savoyard, ed. P. M. Masson, Fribourg 1914, because 
indeed they represent the two opposite poles. But the other writings 
of Rousseau on the matter have also to be considered : his letter to 
Voltaire, Vaughan, Vol. II, pp. 163 S. ; the letters to Usteri, ibid., 
pp. 166 fr! ; lire Lettre de k Montagne, ibid., pp. 169 fr*. ; refermce in the 
Ptojet de Constitution pour k Corse, Vaughan II, p. 297 (Introduction). 
In ^ letters referred to in this Note the view dutf dtizenship of a state 
exdudes membership to the human kind or Christian fraternity is 
expressed by Romseau in the most «ctreme form. 

Sddom has so much ingenuity and such stupendous industry been 
kvished cm so untenable a thesis as in the case of P. M Masson^ La Rdi^tm 
de J. J. Rousseau, Paris 1916, m order, as Albert Madtiez*m reviewing the 
book Annaks HQsttxiques de k Revolution Fcancaise, Paris 1922, said, to 
make cdB^ousseau a Father of the Church. We cannot ekborateihe point 
frirdier, and for a detailed description of the controversy <m the rdigum 
of Roussean we refer dhit reader to AJbert La Pensde rdipeusc 
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de Itotiaeaii et set tScatts ii ntt prtte s , Paris I 9 zfi tSie lame andbaeV 
£c8t pribent des tiavaux sar J. J. Roossean, Bahtoiore X941. Com* 
pate C^. HenkU Jean Jacques Rousseau, Motalisc, london XPH * 

H. Hdffilhtgt Jean Jacques Rousseau an^ his Philosophy, London xpja 
Diderots saying;, that philosophical morality must prove itself superior 

to religious ethics, is quoted by Bedter, op. cit, p. So. 

SeOhn (c) — Apriorim and Bmpiridm, pp. 25-7 

Morelly, pp. ^3, 36 ; HelveHus, De I’Esprit, Discouts m, di. socviL 
GBuvres, Vol. H, pp. 220 ff. ; De THomme, Secticm I, ch. xiii, CEuvres, HI, 
pp. 70 if. : Section IV, ch. xi, p. 340 ; Lettres d’Hdvetius au pc&ident 
de Mcmtesquieu et ^ M. Satuin on the Esprit des Lois, QBuvres, V, 
pp. 208 SI, 217 S'. ; TExamen critique de TEsprit des Lois par rautour 
Del’Esprit, analysed by A. Keim, Hdvetius, pp. 165-77, and constitutmg 
Helvetius*:; notes cm the margin of the manuscript of ^e Esprit ^ Lob. 
Their authcntiaty has, however, been latdy seriously questioned by 
R. Koebner, The Authendaty of the Letters on the Esprit des Lds attrir 
buted to Helvedus (BuUetm of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 39, May 1951), who maintains that they were forged 
in 1788 for dectoral purpose. 

Holhach, Syst^me Social, Vol. m, ch. i, pp. 6 S*. ; 11 , ch. i, p. ix £ ; 

I, ch. xi, p. 1x7. “ Les lois naturelles . . . sont odles qui d6conlent 
immAliatement de la nature de rhomme, indfpendammnnt de toute 
assodadon” (Vol. P p. -ri ) ; Poliuque naturelle, London 1773, Vd, U, 
p. JO : Pkkh^v, Essays in the History of Materialism, p. 30. 

Mably, Droits et Devoirs, p. 202 : Montesquieu . . . id6es fonda* 
mentales de son syst^me som busses ; Etude de l*histoite, pp. 97 £ ; 
De la Lfgisladott, Vol. L p. 27 : “Us vous diront gravement que des 
lois bonnes au duddne degr6 de ladtude ne valent plus rien sous le 
trend^e . . . qu’importent des plaines, des montagnes . . . pour 
didder des lois les propres . . .” 

Helvetius, Lettre au president de Mont^quieu, CBuvres, Vd. V, 
p. 2X2, main objecdon is that Montesquieu o£K»s a jusrificadon and 
alibi for all the vested interests of priests, obscurantists, nobles and dher 
privikged groups when affirmin gdidr ** naturalness ” . . ., ibid., 
p. 2x5 ; Lettre i M. Saurin, ibid., pp. 217-20. 

Rousseau.* Vaughan, VoL D, p. 147 (Efflile, L. V) ; Vd. L j^. 439^ 
462 (first versi<m of C.S., L. L ck v). ^ also Note on ch. 1 , secdoa (a). 
On ICi^nttan quality d'Rousseau's rcgdadve ideas and the dutmcdon 
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betweoi a point of vfew or a central idea and a dognudcally assumed 
reality, see f^ffding, op. cit., p. 106 ; Cassirer, Rousseau, Kant, Goetlie, 
Princeton 1945. On the postulate of a self-contained and coherent 
Weltanschauung and adverse criticism of the English system — Helvetius, 
De TEsprit, Dis^cnirs I, ch.,xvii, CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 323, and above all 
his two letters just quoted ; Holbach, Systcme Social, Vol. I, ch. iv, 
p. 45 f. ; n, ch. V, pp. 64 S. (antiquity is there criticized for die absence 
of a Monistic oudook). 

Condorcet, pp. 86, 88 f., 91, 234, 263 f., 266 f., 19. “ Errors occa- 

sioned by the more general one of mistaking as the man of nature him 
who exhibited in his character the actual state of civilization, that is to say 
man corrupted by prejudices, by the interest of factious passions, and 
by social habits ”, p. 91 ; {Mably, in De la Legislation, Vol. I, pp. 84 £f., 
and Morelly resort to a similar sort of argument, when trying to refute 
the view that without the profit motive man would not work at all) ; 
against doling out rights, which ought to be imiversal and equal, in 
alleged accordance with climate and size of country, and then erecting 
institutions to perpetuate the created inequality (p. 234) ; long quotation 
in text, p. 230 ; Delvaille, Essai , . . progr&s, pp. ^70-707 ; on Siey^, 
see Note on Part II, ch. i, section (u) ; on Diderot’s a priori thinking 
sec Becker, op cit., 104 ; on Montesquieu’s dependence on it, ibid., 
p. 114, and Champion, op. cit.,p.9. Compare Taine, Espinos, Tocqueville, 
op. cit., passim. 

CHAPTER II. THE SOCIAL PATTERN AND FREEDOM 
(HELVETIUS AND HOLBACH) 

Section (a ) — Identity of Reason, pp. 28-31 

Philosophical premises in regard to cognition : Helvetius, De 
I’Homme, Section I, ch. x, CEuvres, Vol. Ill, p. 63 f. ; Section II, ch. xix, 
p. 225 : A common dictionary for the whole of mankind ... to 
confound “ all those fools . . . who under the name of meta- 
physicians. . . .” " Then the propositions in morality, politics, becom- 
ing as susceptible of demonstration as the propositions of geometry, 
men will all have the same ideas ... all of them will necessarily per- 
ceive die same relations between the same objects ” ; Section II, ch. xxiii, 
pp. 246 ff.— ” There is no truth not reducible to a fact.” De I’Esprit, 
Discours III, ch. xxvi, CEuvres, Vol. 11 , p. 216 f. ; Discours I, ch. vii. 
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CEuvres, I, p. 171 ; Holbacht Systime social, Vdk 1, cB. i, p. 1:^ : ** fa 
v&iti est la c<»iformite de nos id^es avec la nature des choseS ’* ; CoH^ 
dorcet, p. z6, Michel, op. dt., p. 67 £ : on Rousseaus general >1011 as a 
Cartesian idea. JR. Hubert, Les sdenoes sodales dans i’Encydop^dte^ 
Paris 1923, pp. 166 ff 

Nature of man distorted by evil institutions created by vested interests 
— Morelly, pp. 9 ff., 16, 26, 31, 52, 65, 70, 84; Hehetius, Dc I'Esprit, 
Discours II, ch. xxiv, CEuvres, 1, pp. 383 IF. ; De THomme, prd&ce, 
CEuvres, lU, pp. 5-12 ; Section IV, ch. xi, CEuvres, m, p. 338 ; Hotbatk, 
Systime Social, yd. I, pp. 6 ff., 9 ff., 45, 51 fF., 187 ; 11, p. s £ ; Vbl. I, 
p. 55 : “ £n partant de Thomme lui-m8me on trouvera fadlenMUt la 
morale qui lui convient. Cette morale sera vraie, si Ton voit rhomme 
tel qu'U est . . . prindpes . . . evidents . . capables d’etre aossi 
rigoureusement* demontr^s que rarithm^tique ou 'ia geomeoie”; 
Systime de la nature, Vol. I, preface ; ch. i, pp. 1-15 ; ch. vii, p. 265 ; 
II, ch. ix, p. 250 ; I, ch. ix, p. 169 ; Mahly, Dc la Ldgislaticfti, Vol. I, 
P- 43 f- 

Power of education ; essential equality of man permits the rearing 
of genius ; the Legislator as educator — Helvetius, De I’Esprit, Discoors HI, 
ch. XXX, CEuvres, Vol. II, pp. 245 ff. ; Discours II, ch. xvii, Vol. I, 
pp. 322 ff. ; Discouts II, ch. xxii, CEuvres, I, pp. 370-99 ; Dc rHomme, 
Section 11, ch. i, CEuvres, HI, pp. 106 ff. ; Section I, ch. i, CEuvres, III, 
pp. 24 ff. ; chs. xii-xix, pp. 67-86 ; Hotbach, Syst^me Sodal, Vol. I, 
pp. 7 ff., 13, 47 ff., S9 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 5 ff. ; Systime de la nature, Vol. I, 
ch. vii, pp. 1x0 ff. ; ch. ix, pp. 169 ff., 175 ff. ; Mahly, De laLegislatioil, 
Vol. II, p. 31 : “ Rien n’est impossible un L6gislateur, il tioit, potir 
ainsi dire, notre coeur et notre esprit dans ses mains ; il pent &ire des 
hommes nouveaux ” ; Rousseau, Confessions, L, IX ; CEuvres, Vol. VIH, 
ed. Hachettc, p. 288 ; Vaughan, Vol. II, p. 3 ; Vol. I, p. 248 (Economic 
polit.). See Becker, op. dt., pp. 65, 138. 


Section (b) — Self-interest, pp, 31-4 

Self-interest, the general interest and cosmic pragmadsm — Morelly, 
pp. 26, 59, 70, *84; Helvetius, De I’Esprit, Discours I, ch. ,iv, CEuvres, 
Vbl. I, pp. 163, 165 ff. ; Discours II, ch. ii, pp. 182 £ ; ch. xxiv, 
PP- 383-98 ; De THomme, Section IV, ch. i, CEuvres, ID, p. 300 ; di. 3^ 
p. 332 £ ; ch. xii, pp. 34^ ff- ; ch. xiv, pp. 348 ff. ; Holbach, Systhne 
Sodal, Vol. I, pp. 17 ff, 55 f-. 5® ff., 62 £, 68, 166, 158 ff ; Sys^me de la 
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nature, pte&ce, Vol. * 2 , db. is, pp. 160 ff . ; di. xu, 2/67 £, 282 
287 £ ; da. xv, pp. 374 £, 386, 396 £ ; di. xvii, p. 422 £ 

Hie acdoii of die Legislator to ensure artificid harmony — MortUy^ 
pp. 20, 31 ; Hdp^m, De TEsprlt, Discoors n, db. xvii, CEuvres, Vol I, 
pp. 2x9-29 ; di. xxiv, 394 £ ; ch. xv, p. 308 ; Discours IQ, ch. iv, 
QSuvres, 0 , pp. 34 £ ; ch. xvi, 148 £ ; di. xxiv, p. 199 ; Discoun II, 
ch. xxii, CEuvres, I, p. 375 : “ Hie vdiole study of the moralimi condsts 
in determining the use that oagi| to he made of those rewaids and 
punishments, and die assistance that may he drawn from them, in order 
to connect the perscmal with the general interest. '!Qiis union is the 
masterpiece whidi moralists ought to propose to themsdves. If dozens 
could not procure their own private happiness without promming that 
of the puhUc, there would he none vidous hut fools. All men would he 
under the necessity of being virtuous, and the felidty of nations would 
he of henefit to morality." 

Helvetius, De THomme, Section IV, ch. xiii, CEuvres, Vol IQ, p. 3471 ; 
Section X, ch. vii, CEuvres, IV, p. 354 £ ; Section XI, ch. vi, pp. 238 £ ; 
Section VI, ch. xvi, pp. 54 £ ; Section DC, ch. i, CEuvres, IV, 207 £ 
Holhtah, Syst&me de la nature, Vol. I, ch. ix, 169 £ ; di. viii, 
p. 119 £ 

McMy, Droits et Devoirs, pp. 16 £, 28 £, 40 ; De la Legislation, 
Vol I, pp. 28 £, 34, 43, 55, 84 ; n, p. 89 £ ; Doutes, p. 248 ; Gwemer, 
pp. 30 £, 36 £ 

HaUvy, Growdi, jpp. 17, 8 £, on the distinction between natural and 
artificial harmmiy ; Basil Willey, Eighteenth, etc., pp. i5S-^7. on Hol- 
bacL Hie Physiocrats — Lemerder de la Riviire, L’Ordre naturd et 
essentid des sodeds poHtiques, ch. xxi, t. I, pp. 265 £ 

Miraheau, the older : “ II s’agit atyourd’hui de faire que rintet8c 
posonnd et physique de chaque homme devienne le lien des homines 
mtoc cox et le mobile de tous leur rapports. On sait assez que cet intdrSt, 
s*il n’est edaixe, est la pomme de discoide qui separe les hommes et les 
tend enemis les uns des autres. Toute la sdenct legislative et politique, 
tout le grand oeuvre des amis des hommes contiste done I les Adairer 
tous sur la nature de cet inthrdt personnd, sur les ptindpes qui rdtahlis- 
smt, sur les coms^quences qui T^tendent et le lient aux autres indrdti et 
par suite I I’int^r^t gdi^nd, et enfin sur le point de r^u^on auqud coos 
lesindrStshumains aboutissent— " (kterrier,^. 44 *, see also iS&,£voliitioa, 
pp. 203 -i 3 ‘ 
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Helvetius, De i’jBsprit, Discoun n, ch. xxiv, CBuvres, Vol, 1 » p. 3X5 
(quotadoa) ; De rHomme, Section IVf ch. xi, CEuvces, HX, pp. 331 ; 

xiii, pp. 345 HI 

Hie liberal tenets— Helvetius, De rHomme, Section I, ch.xm,(EuVcn, 
m, pp. 70 £ ; Holhack, Systime Social, Vol. H, pp. 8 £, 13 £, 21, 4a £ ; 
in, pp. 27 £ ; Syst&me 6 c la nature, VoL I, ch. ix, pp. 170 £, ch. xii, 
272 £, 281 £ ; ch. xvi, pp. 370 £ In Politique NatureUe, London, 1773, 
Holbach, as in hi^other writings, appears as what may be called a modente 
bourgeois hberal ; he has a more comprehensive political philosophy 
than Hdyedus. See H. Lion, Les id^es, etc., op. cit. 

Mahly, Droits et Devoirs, p. 10 £ : “ Les hommes sont sortls des 
mains dc la narure parfaitement ^gaux, par cons^uem sans droits les 
uns sur les autres et parfaitement libres . . . ne dicte qu une seule loi, 
c*est de travailler it. nous rendre heureux . . ."; p. ii: **toutappartenak 
\ chacun d’eux ; tout homme ^tait une esp^ de monarque qui avaic 
droit ^ la monarchie universelle.” A striking illustration of dbe inner 
connection between extreme individualism and conununism ; see Elinas, 
op. dt, p. 1 12 £ : Rousseau, £conomie Politique, Vaughan, VoL I, 
p. 2 j2 £, as well as the Discours sur rin6galit£, passim. 

The perfected State (and fireedom to reason) — Morelly, p. 48 ; HeU 
veti$ts, Lettrc k Montesquieu, CEuvres, Vol. V, p. 215 : there are only 
two forms of government, die good and die bad : De rHomme, 
Section IX, ch. iv, ^uvres, Vol. IV, pp. 231 £, 238 £ “ Now sup- 
posing this legislation the most proper to render die people happy, 
what means are there to secure its perpetual duration? The most 
certain would be to order preceptors in their instructions and m2^;istrates 
in their public discourses to demonstrate its excellence ; which beii^ emoe 
established, the legislation would be proof against the inconstancy of 
the human mind ; whatever be the pretended inconstancy of the human 
mind, when a nation is made dearly to perceive the redprocal dependence 
between their happiness and the preservation of thdr laws, dMic mr 
constancy is sure to be restcaiued. Every wise legislatkm diat unites 
private and publk interest and founds virtue on the advantage of each 
individual is indestructible. But is such legislaticoi possible? "Why 
not? The honzonofour ideas is every day eaoended ; andiflegidation, 
like the other 'sciences, partidpates m the progress of the human mind, 
why despair of the future £didcy of manl^ ? Why may not natimis 
as diey become every age more enlightened, (me day arrive at that 
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plenitode of happinoS of whidt dtey are capaUe ? It is not withoat 
pain that I quit dus hope” ^p. 231—8}. We shall see in Part III, 
ch. i, section (e), how this hope affected Babeuf^ Buonatrod. On 
authenticity of Helvetius’s two betters see Note on ch. i, section (c). 

Helvetius, De I'Homme, Section DC, ch. i. CBuvres, Vol. IV, pp. 209 : 
Section IX, di. vi, ibid., p. 238 f. 

On the Physiocrats — see E. Sh, L’^volution de la pais^, pp. 208 fL ; 
Lemercier de la Rivihre, ch. viii, toihe I, p. 94 f. : ” II est done n^cessaire 
que I’opinion soit edair^e et par consequent la pens^e soit libre, que 
toutes les opinions soient permises ” ; Mahly, Droits et Devoirs, pp. 28- 
31 ; Rousseau, see Note on ch. i, section (a) ; Note on Introduction, 
section (4) ; first version of Contrat Social, Vaughan. Vol. I, p. 471 ; 
Enoile, L. V., Vaughan, Vol. II, p. 151. ; C. S., L. I, ch. vii : “ the 
sovereign power need give no guarantee to its subjects . . . the sovereign 
power by virtue of what it is, is always what it should be ”. 


CHAPTER m. TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY 
(ROUSSEAU) 

Section (a) — The Psychological Background, pp. 38-40 

The Index volume (XIV) of the Hachette edition of Rousseau’s 
(Euvres, Paris 1908, gives all the references in regard to the use of the 
term Nature. It may be suggested that Nature in the sense of the final 
and predestined stage of development, and not as the erstwhile state, is an 
Aristotelian idea at bottom. On eighteenth-century conception of 
Nature, see Basil Willey, op. dt, pp. 14, 55, 205 ff, 241 ; pp. 3-18. 

Helvetius, Man, preface ; Holhach, Syst&me Social, Vol. m, p. 63 ; 
Morelly, pp. 9, 52, 65, and numerous re&rences given in former Notes. 

With Mahly, as shall be seen, Note on section (c) of ch. iii, it is a 
different matter because he, like Rousseau, laboured under a deep sense 
of sin. Human inadequacy postulated the need of salvation through an 
effort to overcome it and to throw off the entanglements into which 
evil human institutions and instincts cxdted by dbem have got man. 
See E. Cassirer, Das Problem Rousseau, ArcUv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Vol. XU, Nos. 112-3, 1932. The first version of the Con- 
trat Social has a line saying tiiat all virtues come from sodal contact ; on 
the same page anothn Ihie states that all vices are bom horn sodal 
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cc»itact, Vaughan. VoL I, p. 449 ; II, p. 145 £ (Emile. Uirre IV) ; 3S7 

(Considlerations sur la Pologne) ; p. 139 (Emile, Introductiogti} ; Viji, I, 
pp. 15, 17, n. 3, 27,29, 324; Sodd Contract, L.IV, ch. vii ; “ nnnatuie ”, 
” unit^ num^rique ” (Vaughan, Vol. ft, 145). 

” Forc6 dc combattre la nature ou les institutions sodales, il Eiut 
opter entre faire un homme ou un dtoyen ; car on ne peut &ire 1 h 
fois Tun et Tautre.” The context is the idea of the mutually cxdudTe 
qualities of members of the sodety of mankind, and dtizenship of a 
State (Vaughan, Vol. II, p. 144). “ De ces contradictions nait cdle que 
nous ^rouvons jans cesse en nous-m6mes. Entrain^s par la nature et 
par les hommes dans des routes contraires, forces de nous partager entre 
ces diverses impulsions, nous en suivons une compos^e qui ne nous 
nii&ne ni k Tun ni k I’autre but. Ainsi, combattus et flottants duiant 
tout le cours de rxotre vie, nous la terminons sans avoir pu nous accorder 
avec nous, et sans avoir et^ bons ni pour nous ni pour les autres ” (p. 147). 
A multitude of references from the Confessions, Rousseau's letters and 
autobiographical writings could be brought to illustrate the question of 
the dual Rousseau. 

On the question of unity or inconsistency in Rousseau, sec Aibert 
Schinz, op. dt., who expounds the theory of a “ Rousseau dassique” 
and a ” Rousseau romantique ” ; Cassirer, op. cit. ; Lanson, Histoire de 
la Litt^rature fran^aise, Paris 1912, pp. 773-804 ; HenJel, J. J. R., 
Moralist ; Hoffding ; and others. Schinz surveys the various theories. 


Section (b) — The General Will and the Individual, pp. 40-2 

Liberty and the general will — Rousseau, C.S., L. I, chs. vi-viii ; 
L. n, ch. iv, ch. vii, ch. xii ; L. IV, ch. i. ; Vaughan, Voh I, pp. 328 
(Fragments), 338 ; £con. Polit., Vaughan, I, pp. 241 ff ; Diderot, 
Droit Naturel, Encyclopedic, Vol. XI, pp. 371 ff. ; Rousseau, first 
version ofC.S., Vaughan, I, pp. 452, 457, 460?. ; Holbach, Systdne Social, 
Vol. II, p. 21, uses the term volonte g^n^rale, as well as Montesquieu 
in one place in the Esprit des Lois. 

The literature on the general will is inexliaustible ; of those con- 
sulted for this W4rk the following deserve to be mentioned : T, H. Green, 
Lectures on the Prindples of Political Obligation, London 1895 ; Bernard 
Bosanquet, ThcPliilosophicai Theory of the State, London 1920 ; G. del 
Vecchio, 0 ber Grundgedankeu der Politik Rousseau's, Archiy fiirRedi&s- 
und Wirtschaftsgescfichtc, B.md I, H. i, pp. 1-16 ; Sabim, op. dt. ; 

O.T.D.— K 
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Alfied and die Modon Static londnn 1934 1 A. SdiinZt 

La pensde de K-onsseau ; HeuAel, Rousseau, Moralist ; H. MthcU L’i^ 
de I’i^tat, jpp. 67, ($8 ; Carl Schmitt, Die Diktatur, pp. ii 6 ff. ; ijoH 
Dw^i/,Jean Jacqude Rousseau, Klant et Hegd, Revue ^ Droh puUic et 
de la science politique en Ii»nce et k r£tranger, 1918, pp. 94 £, and 
Vaughan's intxoductiom. 

To become before the law what the law was intesided to make them 
— Rousseau, C.S., L. II, ch. vii ; 1 (atqghan, Vol I, p. 324 ^mgments) : 
** Cdui qui se croit capable de former un peuple doit se sentir en 6tat 
de changer, pour ainsi dire, la nature des hommes. |[ font qu’il trans- 
fmme chaque individu, qui est par loi>m8me un tout parfoit et solitaire, 
en partie d’un plus grand tout, dont cet individu re^oive m quelque 
sorte sa vie et son 8tre, qu’il mutile, pour ainsi dire, la constitution de 
I’ho mme ” ; £con. Polit., Vaughan, I, 245 ; 11 , p. 426 ; Car la Loi 
est antdrieure I la justice, et non pas la justice h la Loi * — C.S., II, IV ; 
Vaughan, I, p. 494. 

It is very important to distinguish, and to bear in mind, die various 
layers of Rousseau’s drought, and the particular flavour of his associations 
of ideas. There is the Cartesian level, there is th^ eighteendi-century 
context, there is the romantic premonition, and finally, or perhaps before 
all, the recollection of classical antiquity. The latter is paxticulady 
important in regard to Rc iuseau’s idea of liberty and the dignity 
citizenship.. The Revolutionary spirit was in full accord with antiquity 
in die horror common to both of personal dependence of man on man. 
The principle of honour was not to have a superior, as Lard Acton put 
it in his Lectures on the French Revolution. This did not entail in the 
least a horror of depmdence on the State, the collective person. On 
the contrary. In the words of Rousseau, Contrat Social, trans. Cole, 
p. 48 : “ each citizen would then be perfecdy independent of all the rest, 
and at the same time very dependent on die city Benjamin Constant, 
in an essay of comparison between the andent and the modem idea 
of liberty (one would be inclined to say Ang^o>Saxon collection). 
Coins de p<ditique constitutiondle, 1818-20, Paris 1861, VoL II, p. 549, 
painted out that whereas to the Modons liberty suggests fixedom firom 
State interference, and firom the pressure of prevailing coflective patterns 
ofthought and Aiding — ina word, privacy to J. S.Mill) — die andent 

idea of liberty connoted above all the active and equal partidpatiim of 
the dtizen in the shaping of the sovereign will, in the eserdse of active 
citizenship rights ; not so much his freedtun, as his dignity as a member 

die soverdgn. This was for firom in^plying privacy. d»i liberal 
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esQ^fix>m die State; quite ^reveise. Ti>^fxvSkfiAV 
has remathed that u n K ke the Anglo-Saxon critic of his govectuiieiU, ^ 
c^ooeat of the aucim did not so much criticize the SbNe for Iti 
intec&ring udth the individual’s activities imd opptessiiig him, as for drA^ 
nothing for him, obliged as the State was to look afier all and e very t h ing, 
ilakm. Lectures Br. Rev., Londcm 1910, p. 1$ £ 


Section (c ) — The General Will, Popular Sovereignty, and 
Dictatorship, pp. 43-8 

Rjousseau, Contrat Social, L. II, chs. ii-iv, vi-vii ; L. ID, chs. i-ii ; L. 
ID, chs. xii-xviii ; £conomie Politique, Vaughan, VoL I, pp. 241-4, 247, 
248, 255 f ; Emile, Vaughan, D, p. 152 ; Lettres de la Montague (IV), 
Vaughan, D, 201 ; Contrat Social, first version, Vaughan, I, pp. 45a, 
462, 476 (“ savoir I’interroger it propos ”). “ As long as several men 
in assembly regard themselves as a single body, they have only a sinj^ 
will which is concerned with their common preservation and general 
well-being. In this case, all the sprii^ of State are vigorous and sim^ 
and its rules clear and luminous ; there are no embroilments or conflicts 
of interests ; the common good is everywhere clearly a{q>arent, and only 
good sense is needed to perceive it. Peace, unity and equality ate the 
enemies of political subdeties. . . . A State so governed needs very fow 
laws ; and, as it becomes necessary to issue new ones, the necessity is 
universally seen. The first man to propose them merely says what all 
have already felt, and there is no question of fiuxions oe intrigues or 
eloquence in order to secure the pass^e into law of what every one 
has already decided to do, as soon as he is sure that the rest will act 
with him. . . . But when the social bond begins to be relaxed and the 
State to grow weak, when particular interests begin to make diemselves 
fidt and the smaller societies to exercise an influence over the la^;^, the 
common interest changes and finds opponents : opinion is no longer 
unanimous ; the general will ceases to die will of all ; contxadictmy 
views and debates arise ; and die best advice is not taken without 
question. . . . Does it foOow from this that the gmeral will is exteemuH 
ated or cotrupte 4 ? Not at all ; it is always cemstant, unalterable and 
pure ; but it is subordinated to other wills which encroach upon its 
sphere. Each man, in detaching his interest fiom the commem interest 
tees dearly that he cannot entirely separate them ; but his diare in the 
pul^c tnidups seems to him neg^de beside the exclusive good he 
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aims at makh^ Us cAvn. Apart &om this particular good, he wills the 
genefal good m his own interest, as strongly as any one else *' (C.S, L. IV, 
ch. i), trans. Cole, pp. 90, 91. 

Pour qu'une volont^ soit ^^n^rale, il n’est pas tot^ours n^cessaire 
qu’elle soit unanime, mais il est n^essaire que toutes les voix soient 
compt^es toute exclusion rompt la g^n6ralit£ *' (Vaughan, Vol. 

II, p. 40, n. i). 

“ La volonte g^^rale est raremei^ ccUe de tous ” — ^first vcrsiwi of 
C.S., Vaughan, Vol. I, p. 462 ; “ la volont^ g^n^rale cst toujours droite, 
il n’est jamais question de la rectifier, mais il faut saroir rinterrog«r k 
propos ”, ibid., p. 476 ; ” If, when ihe people, being furnished with 
adequate information, held its deliberations, the citizens had no com:- 
munication one with another, the grand total of the small dii&rences 
would always give the general will, and the decision would always be 
good. But when factions arise, and partial associations are formed at 
the expense of the great association, the will of each of those associations 
becomes . . . particular in relation to the State : it may be said that 
there are no longer as many votes as there are men. .^. . It is therefore 
essential, if the general will is to be able to express itself, that there 
should be no partial society within the State, and that each citizen should 
think his own thoughts ” (C.S., L. 11 , ch. iii, trans. Cole, pp. 25, 26). 

On the exhilarating experience of sharing sovereignty, C.S., L. IB, 
ch. XV. Heire is a case illustrating the transformation of Rousseau’s 
thought from individualist rationalism into collectivism of the organic 
and historical type. The cognizant being who wills freely is being 
transformed into a product at first of teachii^ and environment, then 
of historic forces, past traditions, and finally of the national spirit. 
Similarly the general will, a truth to be discovered, is being transplanted 
by the idea and experience of patriotism into the common heritage 
with all its peculiarities. Here is the branching out of Rousseau’s con- 
tribution into two currents, into the. rationalist-individualist and eventu- 
ally collectivist of the Left on the one hand, and the irrational natiotudist 
ideology of the Right, with its affinities with German political roman- 
ticism, Fichte, Hegel and Savigny, on the other. The shift towards 
nationalism takes place in Raussetm*s Considerations sur le Gouvemement 
de Pologne. Here are a few illustrations : “ Education . . . forme 
nationale . . . C’est I’education qui doit donner aux fimes la forme 
nationale, et diriger tellemoit leurs opinitms et leurs godfi, qu’elles soient 
patriots par indination, par passion, par ndeessite. Un enfant, en ouvrant 
les yeux doit voir la patrie, et Jusqu^ la mort ne doit plus voir qu’elle. 
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Tout vrai r^blicain sa9a avec le kit de sa mire famour la pattie : 
c’cst- 3 l- 4 ire, des lois et de la liberti. Get amour kit toute son existmee ; 
il nc veat que la patde, il ne vit que pour die ; sit6t qu’il est senl, il est 
nul ; sitdt qu’d n’a plus de patiie, il n'tst plus ; et s’il n’est pas mort, 
il est pis ” ^aughan, Vol. H, p. 437). “ De Teffervescence excitie par 
cette commune Emulation naltra cette ivtesse patriotique qui seulo»sait 
dever les hommes au dessus d’eux-mimes, et sans laqudle la liberty 
n'est qu’un vain nom et la legislation qu’une chimire ” (ibid., p. 492). 
There (p. 507) Rousseau speaks with bitterness of die indifference of the 
Modems to “ ol^ts moraux et sur tout ce qui peut domier du ressort 
aux Smes Hus is a far cry kom the prevailing mechanical and 
legalistic conceptions of State and Nation. Cf. Vaughan, Vol. 11 , 
pp. 428, 431 ff, 437, 445, 497 f. See on this A. ColAan, Rousseau, 
pp. 151 ff. ; T. H. Green, Lectures on Political Obligation; A. Osborne, 
Rousseau and Burke, London 1940. 

Green saw also quite early the totalitarian implications of the general 
will in regard to engineering elections. The quotation at the end of 
section comes from C.S., II, ch. vi, trans. Cole. p. 34. 

Holbach, Syst^mc Social, Vol. II, pp. 48, 52 ff., 68 ff. ; Letrorme, 
quoted by Tocqueville, L’Anden Regime, p. 269 ; Morelly, p. 51 (actually 
all forms of government are to him, as to Harrington, the expressiem 
of the prevailing property relations) ; Hehetius, Lettres ^ Montesquieu 
(CEuvres, Vol. V, p. 213), k Saurin (ibid., p. 217) : ” vos combinaisons 
de pouvoirs ne font que separer et compliquer les int^rSte individuds 
au heu de les imir. L’exemple du gouvernment anglais vous a sdluit. 
Je suis loin de penscr que cette constitution soit parfaitc.” Very strik- 
ingly Helvetius lays all the emphasis on the social implications of the 
theory of checks, intermediaries — ^it was designed to secure the privileges 
of the aristocracy anxious to place itself between King and people — 
instead of the constitutional aspect of the problem. Trial of John Home ■ 
Tookc, 17-22, XI, 1794, State Trials, XXV, pp. 590-2. Molly, dis- 
concertingly enough for a fanatically egalitarian Communist, but not 
surprisingly for a planner of laws for a society in state of sin, in Doutes, 
pp. 85, 175 ff., 180, 185 ; £tu 3 e dc VHistoire, pp. 345 f-. 34*» 367 ; 
De k ligidation, Vol. II, p. 44 f., Uys all emphasis on the necessity 
of coiuultii^ all ahe various interests, dasses and trends so as to enable 
them to caned each other out, and to isolate despotism. Toutes les 
dasses rdunies . parviennent k connaitre k vtfritd par le secours de k 
discussion ” (Doutes, p. 85 ; Btude, p. 345). 

On dw Physiocrats, see E. Sie, Evolution, pp. 203-213 ; Guerrkr, 
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MMft ff, 143 £r ; ^ Une muldtode ne pent £dK Ugislatdce, car dk se 
compose d’mdmilm dam ks iatiito et ^ dcdb mat io^gaux et opposes 
ks am aixc aotres, et qoi le trouvecaieQt 6tK i, k £ob Jt^ies et paxias. 
D’aiUeun, c’est une gnoide enosr de cmsukrer k nation minme on 
corps . . . (S&, p. 207} ; legal despotism based on infallibk evidence 
“ daaite absdument I’atbitcaire et rend im^aticabks dam ks sottvetaim, 
conune dans les magistiats, ks abus de lkutotie£, qui troubleront Tadmin* 
istration de k jmtice ” (p. aio). ** A ^gard des lois naturelks . . . ks 
{ff^ceptes de notre zaison ... si samples, si daires, si Inmineuses qu'il 
su£t de les pr^soiter aox hommes pour qu'ils y acguiescent, ^ moms 
qu'ils ne soknt ddrang^ . . . ** {Mahly, Droits, p. 143). 

Quesnay: "que i’autotid souveraine soit unique et sup^rkure i. 
tom ks individm de k sod^t6 et i. toutes ks entreprises iiyustes des inktto 
particuliers. . . . Le systkne des contreforccs dam un gouveraement 
est une opinion funeste qui ne kisse apercevoir que k discc^de entre les 
grands et Taccablement des petits ** (Guerrier, p. 144}. 

Lmerckr ie la Ripthre, L’ordre naturel, chs. xiv-xxi, pp. 100-^5, 
and in subsequent chapters argues agaimt “ despotisme arbitraire ’* as 
distinct from ** despotisme kgal 


SecUon (d ) — The Cet^al Will as Purpose, pp. 48-9 

On the adventures of Rousseau*$ gmeral will throu^ the French 
Revolution see references in kter parts. Comult D. Williams, The 
influence of Rousseau on the French Revolution, English Hist. Rev., 
1933. Vol. XLVni, pp. 4i4~30> 

Betgamm Constant, op. dt., argues agaimt an unnamed publicist who 
thougb't that a singk man (clearly Napoleon) could embody and express 
die general will 

hi £conomie Politique (Vat^han, Vol. I, p. 247) Rousseau, notwith- 
standing his insistence on the vital importance of direct and constant 
participati<m of all in the shaping of the general will, says that tha« may 
be no need fcnr too frequent assemblies, *' car les chefr savent assez que 
k volonk gfriirak ett toujours pour k parti k plm kvorabk h I’inkr^ 
public, c’est-lt-dire, k plm ^ukabk, de sorte qu’il n^kut qu'dtte ju^ 
pour s’assurer de suivre k volont£ g^n^rale". This m ea ns assumed 
consent, or popular approval by aokmuuion. Quotation <m smpemioai 
of government during peopk's assembly from C.S., L. lU, xiv, 
team. Cok, p. 81. On tlw L^slateur, C.S.» L. n, chs. vii-x. 
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Anodber conoos development of Rfiussom*s duiddi^ deserves pasaag 
notice. The pencmal Legislator of Rousseau appears like a iau tDt 
madmut. On the whole Rousseau, like a typical dcKtcinaiie of the Le^ 
remains always in the realm of principles. His citizens and mi^;istnaea 
are mete dphets. Diffiatent is die procedure of a thinker like JSwrhr. 
When coming, in the Reflections on die French Revoludon, to assent 
the s^nificance of the wodc of the National Assembly, the most important 
question he bdieves to be for his purpose is to analyse the composidon of 
die Assembly, the type of man sitting in it, his back^ound, education, 
profession. Ihe guesdon of politics is how people act and behave, and 
not how principles are interconnected, for die truer they are, Burke 
says, metaphysically, the more false are they in life. It is one of the 
remarkable phenomena that doctrines which put all their hope in 
principles, and ignore the peculiarities of men, end in conjuring up a 
personal saviour, whereas the empiric Ang^o-Saxon approach as exempli- 
^d by Burke, though leavii^ very much to man’s discretion, and being 
gready interested in the statesman as man, has no recourse to the saviour- 
leader. We shall return to this point. E. Burke, Reflections, ed. Sdby, 
London 1910, pp. 44 fli 


CHAPTER IV. PROPERTY (MORELLY AND MABLY) 

Section (4) — Premises and Conclusions — the Discrepancy, pp. 50-2 

On the discussion on the element of socialism in the eighteenth- 
century philosophy — see Note <m section (r), ch. i. Ihc retreat is 
exemplihed in ^e nmst striking form by Sieyh, see Note <»i Pt. n, 
ch. i, section i, and Condorcet, 328 ff, as these two thinkers wrote 
under die impact of events, and were not merely theorizing in vacuo. 
Early in the eighteenth century Recueil de Passerau.'mote: “ Le gouveme- 
ment ddmocratique est cdui oh toute Tautmit^ est au peuple et oh les 
hommes sont £gaux en noblesse, ^n puissance, en richesses ; poor td efiet 
il &ut que tous les biens appardeiment k la R6publique qui 1 ^ dispensera 
en bonne mhre selon les bmoins. Si on laisse entrer dans la soci(t6 les 
paroles meum etjnum, la ruine est inevitable. On ne dmt jamais tol^tec 
cesm^pressions : monbien, etc.’\Hritrt Lion, Lesiddesd’Holbach,Aimales 
Historiqoes dtf la Rdvolutum Fran^., 1924, Vol. L p. Espinos 

grasped well the socialist potentialides of the individudisc idea of natural 
rights, pp. 115 S. 
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Tlie State as instrtiment of exploitation — Helvetius, Lettre Montes- 
quieu, CEuvres, Vol. V, p. 215 ; Dc rHomme, Section VI, ch. v, CEuvres, 
rV, pp. 21 ff. ; ch. vu, p. 30 f ; chs. viii-x, pp. 33-43 ; Section VIII, 
ch. iii, CEuvres, IV, p. 137 ; Morelly, p. 37 — “ all these evils ” ; Helvetius, 
CEuvres, IV, p, 127 (ed. 1781, London) ; Lichtenberger, Le Soc., p. 264. 

Love of money incompatible with love of virtue — Helvetius, De 
I’Homme, Section VI, chs. xii-xv, CEuvres, IV, pp. 44-54 ; ch. xvi, 
pp. 55 ff ; Diderot, Ldgislateur, Encyclo|i6die, 1782, Vol. XDC, pp. 755 ff 

Rousseau, Discours sur I’in^gaHt^, Ft. K, Vaughan, Vol. I, pp. 169, 
180 ff. ; and the famous Note i, pp. 202-7 ; Helvetijfs, De THomme, 
CEuvres, Londres 1781, p. 127 (quoted by Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme 
au XVIII*“* si&clc, p. 264) ; Espinas, 95. The community as owner of 
all goods — Rousseau, C.S., L. I, ch. ix ; Emile, L. V, Vaughan, 11 , 
p. 152 ; C.S., first version, L. I, ch. v, Vaughan, I, p. 466 f. ; Corse, 
Vaughan, II, pp. 337 ff., 344 ff. 

Sacredness of property — Rousseau, Economic Pohtique, Vaughan, I, 
pp. 259 ft, 265, 273 ; Helvetius, De THomme, Section X, ch. vii, ®uvrcs, 
Vol. IV, p. 357. 

The middle class is the core of society — Rousseau, E coSomic Politique, 
Vaughan, Vol. I, p. 254 : “ C’est sur la m6diocrite scule qui s’exerce 
toutc la force des lois ” ; Mahly, Droits et Devoirs, p. 344 — “ la moderation 
bourgeoise qui est Tame et I’appui de la hhertc” 


Section (b) — Morelly, the Communist, pp. 52-4 

Morelly, pp. 76, 15 f., 60, 63, 37, 48 (the evil effects of property), 
31 (autorite severe), 44-5 (forcing man back to his true nature), 57.63 
(Theodicce ; point d’integrite), 94 ff. (political organization), 104 f. 
(spiritual totalitarianism). See Lichtenberger, Social, au XVIII, pp. 104-28. 


Section (c) — Mably and Ascetic Virtue, pp. 54-8 

Mahly became a moralist out of disgust with contemporary diplomacy, 
a knowledge of which he had acquired in his youth a; Secretary to his 
kinsman Cardinal Tencin, the Minister, Guerrier, p. 16. 

The sense of sin — Mably, Droits et Devoirs, p. t8o ; Dt la Legislation, 
Vol. I, pp. 13 ff., 19, 231, 238 ; property bred avarice— Doutes, pp. ii ff., 
45 ; Droits, 170 ff. ; ^tude de I’Histoire, p. 23 ; Legislation, I, pp. 14, 
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8o£, 1x4; tJiereignofpassioiis— Doutes,p. 17; L^gislatioxi, I, pp. 28-9 ; 
no equality without communism — ^Doutes, p. 194 ; Droits, pp. 171, 176 ff. 
{WhitjUUy Mably, pp. 71-82, 198), 180; Etude de THistoire, pp. 23 C, 
31 f. ; Legislation, I, pp. 55, 71, 78 if., 85 ff. ; sacredness of property in 
the state of sin — ^£tude, pp. 367 if. ; Legislation, L pp* 114. 117 f* ; the 
anarchy of passions and determinism — ^Droits, pp. 28, 31 ; Legislation, 1 , 
p. 27 ; fixed quantity of mediocre happiness — ^Phodon, pp. 23, 65 ; £tude 
deTHutoire, pp. 31, 33, 48, 75, 81, 85, 87 ; Legislation, I, pp. 13, 47, 126 ; 
ascetic morality enforced by law — ^Phodon, pp. 46, 53 f., 6a, 83, aor ; 
Legislation, I, p.^28 ; denial of dvilization — ^Phodon, pp. 51, 105 C, 
116, 123, 176 ; Legislation I, p. 141 ; low estimate of rcasi—Whi^ld, 
Mably, pp. 39 (253), 99 ; Rousseau on freedom — Corse, Vaughan, 
Vol. n, pp, 350 ff. 


Section (d) — Restrictionist Economics, pp. 58-65 

“ La propriete ouvre ” — Mably, Legislation, I, p. 147 ; “ a curb " — 
Rousseau, Corse, Vaughan, Vol. II, pp. 337-8 ; 310 f., 314 ff., 319, 325, 
348, 351. ; ficonomie Politique, ed. Vaughan, I, pp. 254 ff. ; I, p. 8 
(Introduct.), 

Mably on restrictions on property : Loi agraire — ^]§tude de I’Histoire, 
pp. 369 ff. ; Phodon, pp. 106, 167, 178 ; Legislation, I, p. 147 (restrict 
right of succession ; heirless property to be divided among die poor) ; 
Rousseau : “ neither so rich . , . ” — ^first version of C.S., L. D, ch. vi, 
Vaughan, I, p. 497. 

Industrial and commercial development condemned — Mably, £tude 
de L’Histoire, pp. 73-4 ; Legislation, 1 , p. 142 ; Rousseau on agriculture — 
Economic Politique, Vaughan, I, p. 255 ; Corse, Vaughan, II, pp. 320~7I 
Holbach — Systeme Sodal, Vol. Ill, p. 76 — “ possesseurs de terres qui 
seuls . . . sont les vrais citoyens ”, “ la terre cst la vraic base d'un £tat ”. 

Robespierre — in A. Aulard, Sodete dcs Jacobins, Vol. V, pp, 630 ff. ; 
Large dries — Rousseau, Corse, Vaughan, II, p. 318 ; Holbach, Systeme 
Sodal, Vol, III, p. 84 (” moyens^de corruption ”) ; all wars ; “ nego- 
dants avides ” ; la tranquillite ” — Holbach, Systfeme Sodal, III, pp. 76-8, 
84-5 ; Mably, De la Legislation, Vol. 1 , pp. 42, 142, 158 ; Observations 
sur rAm&iquc, CEuvres, Vol, VIII, pp. 440-1 ; Droits et Devoirs, p. 168, 

“ Rien n’clt plus . . . ” — Holbach, Systdne Sodal, VoL IQ, p* 81 ; 
“ imaginary needs . . . desirs extravagant ” — ^ibid., pp. 76 ; 8x, 84 ; 
Helvetius, De THomme, Section VI, dis. viii, ix, CEuvres, IV, pp. 33 If** 
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38 £ ; MMy tm, artiunt— jSttule de THistdre, p. 301 ; Hie disfranchise* 
ment of a class*~£tiide, pp. 299 £ ; Phodm, pp. 102-3, 105 ; Dcoits 
et Devc^, p. 79 (espioes d’esdaves) ; Wki^td, Mably, pp. 81-139 ; 
Du Gouts des l^usions, p. 167*; Legislation, n. p. 59, I, pp. 238-9 
(social otdets ; the loWar classes to be treated gendy) ; ** La mod^atiim 
bourgeoise’^ — ^Droits et Devoirs, p. 344.; Ho/fr<nh on disfranchise — 
Syst^e Social, n, pp. 53, 54 f, 65 (“ pc^ce severe ” to keep populace in 
check) : lU, pp. 44-5 (humane sympadiy%>c die poor ; system blamed) ; 
Mably on control of com trade md foreign trade — Calvin’s Geneva 
— L^sladon, L p. 158 ; “ essoitiellemcnt contraire engourdir ” — 

ligidadon, I, pp. 119, 126; “encourage avarice under pretext'* — 
Droits et Devoirs, p. r68. 

Mirabeau the younger on industry— Jean Jaurh, Histoire Sodaliste 
de la Rivoludon Fran^aise, ed. Mathiez, 1922, Vol. II, p. 284. 



PART n. THE JACX)BIN IMmOVISATtON 

CHAPTER I. THE REVOLUTION OF 1789— SIEYfiS 
Section («) — The Revolutionary Attitude, pp. 69-73 

Monographs on Siey^ are : /. H. Claphatn, The Abb6 Sieyb, 
London 1912, written under the inspiraticHi of Lord Acton (pre&x) ; 
Paul Bastid, Sieyh et sa pens^e, Paris 1939. We are ctmcemed here only 
with Sieyb on the threshold of the Revolution. The evolution of hii 
thinkii^ in his later ye:us, especially after 9 Thetmidor, and his part in 
bringing about the fionapartist Consulate are outside our scope. It may 
not, however, be out of place to suggest a dialectical connecrion between 
Siey^’s passion for Constitution and blue-print making and his pro- 
pensity for authoritarian personal regimes. See further remarks bdow. 

A. de TocqueviUe, L’Anden Rigime, 1859, pp. 233 £f ; Lord AAen, 
Lectures on l^endi Revolurion, on the importance political dieorists 
acquired at the time. Momet, Les Origines Intellectudles, — ^pp. 314 if., 
library invmtory. It is interesting to compare two extreme views, of 
two contemporary witnesses, of Mallet du Pan in Mercure Britannique^ 
saddling the philosojdies with all the responrihiHty for what happ^ed 
in the Revolution, and of Mounter, who denied them all influence on 
the Revolution, Cambr. Mod. Hist., Vol. Vm, p. 1. 

The writings of Sieyls relevant to the subject and analysed here ate : 
Qu’est-ce quc le Tiers ^tat ? — ed. Champion, Paris 1888 ; Vues sur les 
moyens d'ex6cution, Paris 1789 ; Essai sur les privil^es, ed. Champion, 
Paris 1888 ; Sieyfts’s dogmatism— Vues, pp. 33“4‘» 3 ® (c^yable exp6i- 
cnce) ; Tiers £tat, p. 73 ; Vues, p. 29 ^’art plus har^) ; Tiers, pp, 61 C ; 
Vues, p. 29 (Britain) ; “ c*est que le despotisme a partout commencf par 
des fiits ” (Vues, p. 27) ; “ c’est Terreur qui est nouvcUe aupris defocdce 
6temel des dipses *’ (Vues, p, 26) ; Revohititmary attittide— Tiors, 
pp. 36 S., 72 ; 78 (“ Inutilement, le tiers £tat attendiut-il du concouts 
de toutes I4S dasses, la rettttudmi de ses droits pdhtiques et la pl^tude 
de ses droifes ctvils ; la pent de voir rdforiner 1^ abus impate anx deux 
pfetnJers ordres plus d'darmes qu’ih m sodent de ddsib pcmr la libettd. 
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Entre elle qudquef privil^es odieux, il$ out fut ckoix de ceax-d. 
Leur ime s’est identifi^e avec les faveurs de la soidtude. Us redoutent 
aujourd’hui ces Stats gfyihavx quils invoquaient nagudre avec tant 
d’ardeur. Tout est bicn pour Aix ; ils ne se plaignent plus que de 
Tesprit d’inuovation ; ils ne manqueut plus de tien ; la cxainte leur 
a d*nn^ une constitution ”). Sassionr-'llets, p. 83. 

A. Mathiez, La place de Montesquiqu dans la pens^e politique du 
XVm*“ si^de, Annales Historiques de fit Revolution Fran9aise, 193a. 
Prevention of old forces' return — ^Tiers, pp. 40 ff., 71. This is an 
opportunity to point out a further potentiality in Sify^s's thinking : 
the idea of exerdsing a check upon the way of voting is the fathor 
of Siey^s’s post-Thermidorian plan of a Constitutional Jury, a body of 
censors of the national will, having the right to a find testing, above 
the Legislative Assembly. G. Lifehvre, Les Thermidoiiens Paris, 1946, 
pp. 170 ff. 


Section (b) — Popular Sovereignty, pp, 73-5 

The suspension of all laws and institutions by the people in assembly, 
Tiers, p. 73, constituting the very ^ct of Revolution, goes back of course 
to Rousseau, see Note on section (d), ch. iii, 'Pt. I. 

The Extraordinary Assembly — Tiers, pp. 68-73 * Vues, p. 51. Who 
is the nation ? — ^Tiers, pp. 72, 86-88, 74 (volont^s individuelles), 77 ; 
80 (Estates generd) ; Tiers, pp. 28-34 (the nobles of Franconia). 

Here is a further pointer to future developments. Although Sieyis 
speaks with much vehemence on the sacredness of hmnan rights, he is 
in fact more impressed by competence, power, than by bare naturd 
right This is vitd for the defence of the property census fi>r dections, 
see next Note ; and it goes some way to explain the ease with which 
Siey&s was able to switch over from democratic prindples to the support 
of authoritarian competence in politics. 

Equality— Privileges, pp. 4, 9-14 ; Tiers, p. 88 (simile of globe). 
On the dictatorid character of the juridied Revolution propounded by 
Sieyb — Albert Madiiez, La Revolution fian^dse et la theorie de la 
dictature. Revue Historique, 1929, J, CLXI, pp. 304-15, reprinted in 
Le Directoire, Paris 1934, pp. 1-17. 
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SgctiM (c) — Property, pp. 7/-9 

Sfej'ils— Tiers, pp. 89 (n’enfle), 88 ^obe) ; Vues, pp. 11, 13 ; **Ia 
liberbS du dtoyen consiste dans I’assturance de n'£txe ni empddij, ni 
inqui6t6 dans Toiercise de sa propti^t^ personnelle et dans I'usage de sa 
propti^ti r^elle. La liberty du dtoyoi est la fin unique de toutes les 
lois” (Vues, p. ii). *‘Propri^d personnelle, ce premier de tous ks 
biens, de tous les droits, sans lequcl les autres nc sontqu’illusoires " 13) ; 
Privil^es, p. 2, very much like the formulae of Locke and Rousseau on 
the Sodal Contract ; uneasy reflection — ^Tiers, p. 38 ; active, passive 
dozens — ^Pr^minaire de la Constitution Fran^., p. 20; Jattrh, Hist. 
Soc., Vol. II, p. 10 ; “ Tous les habitants d’un pays doivent y jouk des 
droits de dtoyen passif ; tous ont droit la protection de leur personne, 
de leur propii^, de leur liberty, etc., mais tous n’ont pas droit i prendre 
une part active dans la formation dcs pouvoirs publics ; tous ne sont pas 
dtoyens actifs. Les femmes, du moins dans I’^tat actuel, les enfants, les 
Strangers, ceux encore qui ne contribucraioit en rien \ soutoiir I’^tablisse- 
ment public ne doivent point influer activement sur la chose pubhque. 
Tous peuvent jouir des avantages de la sod^t6 ; mais ceux-R seuls qui 
contiibuent ^ I’^tablissement public sont comme les vrais actionnaires 
de la grande entrepiise sodale. £ux seuls sont les veiitables dtoyms 
actifi, les v^ritables membres de Tassodation.” (Pr^liminaires, p. 21.) 

The fear of undermining respect for property was the main dieme 
of the opposition in the Debate on the Dedaration of Rights and on the 
seizure of Church property — Aulard, Hist. Polit., pp. 39 ff. ; Jaurh, 
Vol. I, pp. 341 ff. ; n, pp. 70 ff. 


CHAPTER II. BALANCE OR REVOLUTIONARY 
PURPOSE— UNDER THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
MONARCHY 

Sedioff (a ) — Legality and the Supremacy of the Revolutionary Purpose, 

pp. 78-80 

The standard works on the French Revolution utilized for this part 
are Alphonse Aulard, Histoire politique de la Revolution Fran^aise, 
Paris 1901 ; Albert M(alttez, La Revolution H^n^aise, Paris 1922 ; 
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J. M. Tkempsottt Tbt^fteodi Rxvoludon, Oxfoid 1944 - > B. Lwi^, 
Ifistotie dc ia Ftaa/» Ckmtemporaine, La B/voluticm, T. I Sagitac), 
T. n (G. Pan$et), Paris 1920 ; Cambrige Modem History, VoL V® — 
Pteoch RjevolurioD, Cambridge ^904 . ; LotUs VtOait La IUvolutt<m et 
TEmpire, iTSp-iSis, Paris 1936 (dio^ VoL 8) ; LordAct<m,Lectxmsim 
tbe PtcDch Revolorion, Lmidon 1910 ; Georges Lefiilme, La Bivoluriim 
Ftanfaise (Peoples et Civilisadcnu, VoL 3 ®!), Paris 1930 ; Daniel Caerin, 
La latte de da^ sous la premi&re R6pab%ae, “ Bourgeois et Bras mis ”, 
1793-7, Paris 1946 ; Jean Jaurh, L’lBstoire Sodaliste de la R£v<dutioo 
Pcan^aise, ed. A. Mathiea, Paris 1922. 

Aulard, pp. 49 S, oflfers the fullest analysis of die legislative work 
of the National Assembly from the point of view of the basic ideological 
principles; Jaurh is very comprehensive for the social problem as 
revealed in the debates on the dcctotal census and on ecclesiastical 
property ; brings very Icmg eictracts and quotations, which are real gems. 

Jaurh, Vdi. 11 , pp. i, 7, points out diat in the debate on franchise 
not one deputy so much as enquired what would be the number of 
die disfrandiised. About the weakness and paucity of reaction to the 
disfranchisement, all historians are agreed. Aulard, p. 70 ; Thompson, 
Irench Revolution, p. 124. 

Mathiez, Directoire, pp. 2 AT., 17 f., 19 f.— on the dictatorial break- 
throt^hs in the Revolution ; Mathiez, Rev. Fran^., VoL II, p. i, and 
l^tllat. La Rivolution et I’Empire, p. 159, consider tbe events of August 
roth and the subsequent developments as the real Revolution. On 
the coup of August loth and the dictatorship of the Commune, see 
P. St. Claire Deville, La Commune de Tan 11 , Paris 1946. It is a study 
in totalitarian Revolutionary dictatorship exercised by what may legitifflr- 
ately be called the Soviet of the capi^ Gerard Walter, Le probUane 
de la dictature jacobine, Annales Historiques de la Rivohstitm Franfaise, 
November 1931, pp. 515-29. 

The attitude of the upholders of the idea of legality and balance is 
illustrated by Bamave {Mathiez, Rev. Fran^., VoL I, p. 175) in the 
debate of July 15th, 1791, on the flight of the King : “ je place id la 
veritable question : Allons-nous terminer la R^oludon, allons-noos la 
recommencer ? Vous avez rendu tout les hommes 6gaux devantla loi, 
vous avez consacr£ Tigalit^ dvile et politique, vous a^ tepris pour 
rEtat tout oe qui avait 6t£ enlevf It la souverainetj du peuple, un pas de 
phis serait on acte funeste et coupable, un pas de phis dat«s la Ugne de 
la liberty serait la destruction de la royaut6, dans la ligne de I’^galitf : la 
destruction de la propri£t^.” The opposmg attitades of die CSrondists 
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and Jacoldm are brougjbt ocMt ia tiie two ptottotmonnenss of the 
two c^fostog leaders, Vergniaud and Rjtthespierre, in a Ibtm thaft is almost 
pdlgoant, in die Ddjate of April lodi, 1793. As we shall have many 
of^ottunides of analysii^ Robespierros atdtude and shall refer to many 
of his speeches, we quote here only Vei^^ud. Nous, modhds ? . . . 
Si, sous pcftexte de rfvoludon, il feut, pour 6tte patriote, se declarer le 
proteCteur du meurtre et du brigandage, je suis moddr^. Depuis Taboli- 
don de la royautf, j’ai beaucoup entendu parler de r^iroludon. Je me 
stds dit : il n’y en a plus que deux possibles : celle des propriftfs ou la 
loi agraire, et c^Ue qui nous ramhierait au despodsme. jTai pris la ferme 
rfsoludon de combattre Tune et Tautre et tous les moyens indirects qui 
pOurraioit nous y conduire. Si cest Ui dtre moddrf, nous le sommes 
tons car nous avons vot 6 la peine de mort contre tout citoyen qui pro> 
poserait Time ou Tautre. J’ai beaucoup entendu paHer d’insurrecdon, 
de feire lever le peuple, je I’avoue, j’en ai g^mi. ... Si rinsuttecdrm 
a un objet d^termin^, quel peut-il ftre ? De transporter Texerdse de 
la souverainetd dans la Rf publique. Done, ceux qui parlent d’insutreo* 
don vedent d£truire la representation nationale ; done ils veulent 
remettre Texerdee de la souveraincte un petit nombre d’hommes ou 
la transporter sur la tete d’un seul dtoyen” (quoted in Lefehvn, La 
Revolution Fran^aise, Cours de Sorbonne, La Convention, Vol. 11 , 
pp. 7. 8 ). 

Vergniaud seems to be up against something that he cannot grasp. 
What is it tha*^ they want ? The Revolutionary purpose as a socialist 
ideal? The Montagnards have abjured any attempt on property. 
Sovereignty of the people ? The Conventitni and its UQn>Montagnard 
majority had been dected on tinwersal su£&age. After all that has b<xn 
written on the differences and the lack of difference between the Girondists 
and the Motttagnards, the real and aU-determining one is that the latter, at 
least dieir Robespierrist wing, were driven by a Messianic urge*and 
vision, however vague, while the former lacked at that time already the 
sense of Messianic urgency and thus simply could not understand 
Robespierre, and thought him and his followers hypocrites, knaves and 
fixils. 

Jemhon de Stdnt^Andrd offers the Jacobin answer, in a letter to Barbte 
of 26/111/1793^” La <hose publique, nous le discHis express6nent, est 
ptdte k pitir, et nous avtms presque la certitude qu’il n’y a que les remMes 
les {dm prompts et les plm violents qui puissent la sauver, Quand on 
aftnowp pour la premfere fois, au sein de la Convention, cette vdthd 
salutdte que nom dtions une assemble r^volutionnaire, on out la douleuf 
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de la voir malatkoitemoit ou perfidement m^onnue. Des homines 
que nous n’avons pas besoin d’inculper, surtout dans Findnutd d’lme 
correspondance confidaidelle, nous demandaient alon : ‘ Oh voulez- 
vous done nous mener ? que reste~t-il h d^truire ? La Revolution est 
achevee et rinstrument revolutionnaire doit Btrc biise/ L’experience 
prouve maintenant que la Revolution n est point faitc, et il faut bien 
dire ouvertement la Convention nadonale : * Vous etes une assemblee 
revoludonnaire.’ . . . Nous sommes’^es de la maniere la plus indme 
au sort de la Revoludon, nous qui avons voulu la consonuncr. . . . On 
ne pardonnera ni ^ vous ni h nous d’avoir voulu la liberte pure et sans 
melange, et nous devons conduire au port le vaisseau de I’^tat, ou perir 
avee lui . . . ” {Villat, pp. 205-6). Jeanbon de Saint-Andre frankly 
and painfully admits that only a minority supported the Revoludon. 
The conclusion as to the necessity of the imposidon of the Revoludonary 
pattern on the hostile or indifiaent majority by a militant minority was 
inescapable. 


Section (b)— Jacobinism — Mental and Psychological Elen^ts, pp. 80-3 

On Jacobins the monographs are : Crane BriiilOTi, Jacobins, New York 
1930 ; Gerard Walter, Histoire djs Jacobins, Paris 1945 ; the same author, 
Le probleme de la dictature Jacobine, op. cit. 

Brintons work is a remarkable essay in the anatomy of a polidcal 
party. The author seems to have chosen the Namier method of colladng 
stadsdeal data, of group treatment, and sample comparisons for the 
descripdon of the structure of the Jacobin movement and their party 
life. The author's natural inclinadon to draw comparisons between the 
Jacobins and the American polidcal pardes caused him often to misjudge 
the peculiar spirit of Jacobinism. Gerard Walter, admired as he may be 
for his consciendousness, industry as a collector of material, is not really 
a historian, as has already been remarked by J. M. Thompson in his 
review of Walter's Robespierre, in the English Historical Review, 1948. 

Charles Vellay, Discours et Rapports de Robespierre, Paris 1908, 
p. 326, Rapport sur les principes de morale politique qui doivent guider 
la Convention, 18 Pluvidsc, an 11 , 5 Fevrier 1794) — Jf^ous voulons” ; 
Robespierre, Dtfenseur de la Constitution, Nr. IV, pp. 174-5 • ** VoiR 
Vitit de ce grand proces que nous plaidons li la face de I’univers. . . . 
Qu il jugc entre nous et nos ennemis, qu il juge entre rhumanit^ et 
ses oppresseurs. Tantot Us feignent de croire que nous n’agitons que 
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des quesdom abstraites, que de vaias syst&mes polidques ; conune si' 
les premkn prindpes de la morale, et les plus chm inti^rSts des peuples 
n’^taient que des diim&res absordes et de j&ivoles sujets de dispute'.** 
See predsdy this accusadon, the letter of the Girondist Salle to Dubois- 
Crance, in Note on section (a), ch. i, Pt. 1 . 

" Eternal Providence has called you fordi, only you since the begin- 
ning of the world to re-establish on earth ^e empire of justice and 
freedom, in die midst of die liveliest lights which have ever ^one upon 
public reason, in the midst of almost miraculous circumstances whidi 
it has pleased it to bring about in order to give you the power of securing 
man his happiness, his •virtues and his dignity ” — (Vetlay, p. 93) pro- 
claimed Robespierre as early as in die debate on the marc d* argent on 
August nth, 1791. The Revolution, he thought in 1789, had in a 
few days produced greater events dian the whole previous history of 
mankind — Corrcspondance de Maximilien et Augustin Robespierre, 
G. Mkhon^ 1926, p. 17 ; Lettre iises Commettants, Nr. IV, ser. i, p. 199. 

“ Une conscience ” — Robespierre, Vellay, p. 45 ; Buchez et Roux, 
Histoire parlementairc de la Revolution Fran?aise, Vol. X, pp. 28 fF. 
Answer to Guadet — Buchez et Roux, Vol. XIII, p. 445. 

On Robespierre the outstanding biography is by J. M. Thompson, 
Robespierre, Oxford 1935 ; Gerard Walter, Robespierre, Paris 1946 ; 
R. Komgold, Robespierre, the First Modem Dictator, London 1937. 

Bibliography on Robespierre as statesman and thinker, see below. 

Robespierre's self-pity and sense of mission — R6ponse i Brissot, 
Vellay, p. 170 : “ Lc ckl qui me donna une ime passionn^e pour la 
liberty et qui me fit naitre sous la domination des tyrants, le ciel qui 
prolongea mon existence jusqu’lL r^gne des factions et des crimes, m’appelle 
peut £tre tracer de mon sang la route qui doit conduire mon pays au 
bonheur et I la libertc ; j’acccpte avee transport cette douce et glorieuse 
destin 4 e ” ; Vellay, pp. 381 ff. (Robespierre’s last speech and apologia) ; 
Aulard, La Society des Jacobins, Paris 1889-97, Vol. II, p. 333 (nous 
mourrons tous avant toi ! ” — exebims Desmoulins in the midst of 
delirious enthusiasm) ; Vol. Ill, p. 576 ; IV, pp. 573 f., 592 ; V, pp. 213, 
251 ff, 345 ; VI, p. 154. 

Saint-Just — Charles Vellay, CEuvres completes de Saint-Just, Paris, 
VoL I, p. 349 (“J[ have been ”) ; H, p. 504 (" mceurs donees ’’—suicide) ; 
n, p. 494 (“J’ai laiss^ ”) ; II, p. 305 (indictment of Danton) ; II, p. 76 
(sword) ; H, ^p. 377, 507 (idyllic). 

Barire believed that Saint-Just “cut on a more dictatorial model, 
would have finished by overthrowing Robesjtierre and putting hitnsdf 
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in his . . . h* was deeper and a cleverer revcdutiooist than 
Robesptee** {Bertrand Barhe, Memoirs (Eng. trans.), tcaidmi 1896. 
VoL II, p. 139 ; IV, pp, 333 ff.) ; E. N. C«rttf, Saint-Just, Coileagoe of 
Robespierre, New York I935* P- 34d. Similarly Levasseur ie Sarthe 
says that from his first-hand Imowlec^ he would dare to a£Snn that 
Saint>Just had a larger part in them (the events) than Robespime hi m sd f . 
He was “ Ae more terroiist of the two ” (Rend Levasseur de Sarthet 
Mdmoites, BruMllcs, 1830, Vol. IRvp. 73— Curtis^ translation, ibid .) ; 
Levasseur, Vol. I, p. 223. 

Veltay's CEuvres completes de Saint-Just, in two volumes, is a very 
handy collection and contains aU that is relevant to our purpose. There 
is a spate of books on Saint-Just, mosdy of a hagiographic chatactm:. 
The best recent study is E. N. Curtis, Saint-Just, Colleague of Robespierre, 
New York 1935. D. Centore-Bineau, Saint-Just, Paris 1936, and 
P. Gignoux, Saint-Just, Paris 1946, do not add very mudhi to the pains- 
taking, detailed work of £. Hame/, Histoire de Saint-Just, Bruxelles i8(So. 
A serviceable survey is P. Deronde, Saint-Just, ses id^s politiques et 
sodales, Paris 1937. Useful is also Crane Brinton, The political ideas of 
Saint-Just, in Polidca, 1934, Vol. I., No. i ; 5 . B. Kritsc%ewdty, Rousseau 
und Saint-Just, Ein Beitrag zur Entwiddui^geschichte der sozial- 
politischen Ideen der Montagnards, Berne 1895, deals wiA a special 
aspect. J. M. Thompsons proJle of Saint-Just in Leaders of the French 
Revolution, Oxford 1929, is highly readable. P. Tahard, Le r6volution- 
naire id&d selon Saint-Just, Europe 1939. 

Sources for Rohespierre used in this work are : Charles Vellay, Oiscours 
et Rapports de Robespierre, Paris 1908 ; A. Vermorel, Giuvres de 
Robespierre, Paris 1886 ; Albert Lapomeraye, CEuyres de Robespierre, 
Paris 1834 ; D^fenseur de la Constitution par M. Robespierre (period 
of Legislative Assembly) ; Lettres de M. Robespierre k ses ConuuettaiUs, 
in 2 series (period of Convention) ; E. B. Courtois, Rapport fiut au nom de 
la commission charg6e de Texamen des papiers trouv£s thez Robespme 
et ses complices, Paris 1795 ; Papiers in^ts trouv^ chez Robespierre, 
Saintjust, etc., supprim 4 s ou omis par Courtois, Paris 1828 ; Le Carnet 
de Robespierre, in Mathiez, Robespierre Terroriste, Paris 1921 ; Cories- 
pondance de Maximilien et Augustin Robespierre, ed. G. Michon, Paris 
1926 ; Aiphottse Aulard, La Soci£t£ des Jacobins, Recupil de documents 
pour I’histoire des Jacobins de Paris, Paris 1889-97 ; Budiez et Roux, 
Hilaire parlementaire de la Revolution Ftaufaise, Paris X834-8 ; Ae 
Creker collection of Robespierre pamphlets at the BritiA Museum ; 
VAnden Mvniteur (reimpression de), Paris 1840-3 ; Arddves Parfe- 
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mentabts, J. Movidal et B. Laurent, Patis x$6f. Ihe mcNC nBcnat 
studies on Rnbe^nocie as a pc^cai tliialcar are by AIjMI CeUots, Tbe 
pobtical ideas of Maxinuitm B..obes|uetre during die period of rim Con* 
vention, English NSstoricri Review, Juioary 1946 ; die safwe audsoc*! 
Fundamental Ideas of Robespierre, E.H.R., Jan. 1948 ; JUdurd Sduttx» 
J. J. Rousseau's Einfluss auf Robe^ierre, Leipzig 1905 ; Thmfson*$ 
Rofaesjnerte ; A. Madiiezt Autour de Robe^ietre, Paris 1925 ; rite 
same author, Robespierre Terroriste, Paris 1921 ; same, Gitondins et 
Mont^poards, Paris 1930 ; same. Etudes Robespietristes, Paris 1917, axe 
indispensable. Tompson gives in the first p^es of his Robequerre a 
detailed bibliography, with special reference to the materials to be found 
in the British Museum. 


Section (c)— T%e Dejimtion o f the General Will, pp. 83-6 

Robespierre’s hand is recr^nizable in the circular sent by the Jacobin 
Club in Paris to the popular societies whirii instructed them to draw 
up lists of patriotic dtizens worthy of public o£Bce, ezdnding any 
persons who are ** cold, ^otistical or indil&rent to the republic, revolur 
don ”, for such men “ would have been condemned to death by the 
law of Athens ; in our country they are condemned to political death 
by public opinion” — Thompson, Robespierre, Vol. H, p. 107. 

Rohespierre, D^fenseur ^ la Ckmstitution, Nr. IV, p. 163— die 
duty of every citizen ; Saint-Just, L’Esprit, Vellay, Vol. I, pp. 34a flP— 
on volontf g^^rale ; I, pp. 327, 304— Libertf ; Comp. Mably, Phodon, 
p. 84, Note ; Robespierre, Vellay, p. 31 ; 175 majoritf veut le 
bien ; mais die ne ccnmait ni W moyens . . . ni les obstacles . . . 
ainsi Topinion publique s’dnerve et ddmrganise ; la volonti gfodrale 
devieut impuissante et nuUe ”) ; Saint-Just's later definirion— I^l/ey, 
VoL I, pp. 428, 429 (“ cette libeild ”). 


Sectiott (J)—The Idea of Baltaue-^ahu-Just, pp 86-90 

Robespierte. Vellay, p. 93-— purpose ; Saint-Jum, Vellay, VoL I, 
pp. 264 (coahse), 265 (French and English), 277, 281 (chef d'octme), 
274 f- (chcd»),*266 £, 272 (equality), 285 (property), 271 (the dis- 
fianchtsed), 265 (ancient and modem liberty), 3x5 (death ptmaky) ; 

344 - 
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Section {e)--Rohespitrre and the RevoltOionary Purpose — the Idea of the 

People, pp. 90-7 

*Popukr self-expression — R(Aespicrre, Vellay, pp. 31, 96, 97 (l’int^r6t 
du peuple), 257 ^our etrc bon), 317 ; D6fenseur, Nr. IV, p. 173 ; 
Buchez et Roux, Vol. V, p. 186 ('* nous sommes au momaat ob toutes 
les verity peuvent paraitrc, ob toutes Krontaccueillies par le patiiotisme} ; 
X, p. 5 (“ tout 6tre coUectif ou non 'qui pent former un voeu a le droit 
de rexprimer ”). 

Dignity of man — Vellay, pp. 258-61, 70, 96-99 ; D6fenseur, Nr. FV, 
p. 169 ; XII, pp. 591-2 ; Lettre ^ scs Commettants, I, Ser. i, pp. 13 IF. ; 
Government a standing plot — Vellay, pp. 257 f. (I’ambition), 55 ; Lettre 
i ses Commettants, I, Ser. i, p. 7 ; VII, Scr. 2, p. 338 f. ; 1 , 2, p. 52 £; 
Jacobins, Vol. IV, p. 84 ; Tribunate — Vellay, p. 261 f. 

Principle of elections — Vellay, p. 20 ; Buchez et Roux, Vol. VI, 
p. 227 (bishops to be elected by clergy and laymen) ; free press — 
Vellay, p. 31 ; death penalty — Vellay, p. 70; Protecting the people from 
governments — Vellay, p. 259 f. ; Lettre a ses Commettaj^ts, I, Ser. a,p. 53 ; 
“ C’cst dans la vertu ” ; British system — Vellay, pp. 12 ff., 261, 93 
(*' des aggregations d’hommes plus ou moins eloignes des routes de la 
raison et de la nature, plus ou moins asservies, sous des gouvemements 
que le hasard, I’ambidon ou la force avaioit 6tab]is ”) ; Robespierre 
and constitutional measures ; Royal inviolability — Vellay, pp. 79 ff ; 
veto — Buchez et Roux, Vol. II, p. 451 ; HI, p. 98 ; Royal prerogatives — 
Buchez et Roux, VI, p. 67 ; miUtary matters — Buchez et Roux, VIII, 
p. 256 ; IX, p. 339 ; Croker, VoL IV, pp. 8-13, 35, 46, 51-3 5 popular 
riots and collision between authorities and people— Dtfenseur, Nr. IX, 
p. 488 ; Croker, IV, p. 35 ; Buchez et Roux, IX, p. 243 ; Jacobins, I, 
p. 62, n, pp. 305, 316, 490 ; ni, p. 320 ; IV, p. 84. 

Against corporations— Jacobins, III, p. 320 (“ un corps arm6 distinct 
des dtoyens *’) ; Buchez et Roux, Vol. VI, p. 227 (episcopal elections) ; 
Defrnseur, IV, pp. 181 ff. ; Croker, IV, pp. 8-13, 46 ; Nat. Guard, 
Vellay, pp. 5, 7 ; 21 (jury ; to be paid) ; People — J’entend par le 
peuple g^neraljtd des individus qui composent la sod6t£ “ {Buchez et 
Roux, IX, p. 340) ; Social split — J’ai entendu d^^ distinguer le peuple 
et la nation . . . pour moi ccs mots synonymes jVd/ay, p. 231 ; 
Vellay, pp. 5, 7, 20, 23, 235 ; Franchise — Vellay, pp. 89 ff., 102 f ; Right 
of petition for poor — Buchez et Roux, X, p. 5 ; proprietors, men — 
D^enseur,IX,pp. 500-1 ; Gardes nadonales — Vermorel, pp. 185 ff ; “ On 
veut diviset la nation en deux dasses, dont Tune ne semblerait ann£e 
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que poor conteair Tautre, comme un ramas d’esciaves toigoois prdts 1 
se mutiny { £t la premiere renfi^tnerait tous les tyxans, tous les 
oppressoirs, toutes les sai^ues publiques ; et I’autre le peupk ! Votis 
direz aprfes ccla que le peuple est dangeraux la Liberti ! ” (ibuL.p. 190) i 
itud. pp. 192-3 ; “ I’int^rSt du peuple est I’int^t^ g^n^ral, celui des riches est 
Tiat^r^ particulier ” — Vellay, p. 97 ; Idealization of people — Veltay, p. 
96-98 ; D^faiseur, Nr. IV, p. 173 (quotation) ; “ Le peuple, cette classe 
immense et laborieuse, \ qui Torgueil reserve ce nom auguste qu il croxt 
avilir, le peuple n est pas atteint par les causes de c^pravation qui perdoit 
ce qu'on appelle les conditions sup^rieures, L’interSt des faibles, c’cst la 
justice ” (ibid.). 

The silent war— Dtfenseur, Vol. IX, p. 488. ; Croker, Vcd. IV, pp. 
47 if (on Gardes Nationales as potential weapon of counter-revolution) ; 

qu on ne me pardonne de n’avoir pu concevoir comment Ics moyens du 
despotisme pouvaient assurer la liberty ” — Lapmaraye, Vol. I, p. 66. 
(Robespierre on Loi Martiale, 22, II, 1790) ; Lapomaraye, I, pp. 69 ff. — 
“ deux partis ” ; “ devons-nous d^slionorer le patriotisme en Tappelant 
esprit de sedition, et honorer Tesclavage par le nom d'amour de I’ordre 
et de la paix ? ” (p. 71). 

Vellay, pp. 174 ff., 175 — Constitution accepted — ^in spite of its faults, 
at present a “ point d’appui et un signal de raUiement ” against counter- 
revolutionary provocation ; 180 ff. — acceptance of Monarchy ; better 
than rule of intrigues under guise of Republic, form immaterial ; 
realities count ; Jacobins, Vol. Ill, pp. 12, 420. 

On external war — Robespierre, Vellay, pp. 119, 123, 124-36 ; 
Ddfenseur, Nr. VIII, p. 375 (“ Il est deux espfeces de guerre ; celle de 
la liberty, celle de I'intrigue et dc Tambition ; celle du peuple ; celle 
du despotisme ”) ; pp. 376 ff. ; Defeaiseur, I, pp. 27, 32 ff ; King's 
flight — Vellay, p. 73. 

Trial of Louis XVI — Robespierre, Vellay, pp. 21 1, 212 (“ Louis ne 
peut 8tre Jug6 ; il est d^jli condamne, ou la R^publique n'est point 
absoute ! ”) pp. 213 ff., 222, 240 ff. Thompson on Revolutionary justice. 
Robespierre, Vol. I, pp. 94 ff. ; Saint-Just, speeches on King’s trial — 
Vellay, VoL I, pp. 365 ff, 386 ff., 3<59 ^ (reign innocendy). 

Distinction between offence against individuals and crimes against 
nation : “ Id cptmnence un nouvel ordre d’id6es, absolument distinct 
de Tordre judiciaire . . . e’est la cause de la soddt^ contre un individu. 
Quel en sera* le juge ? La socidt6 elle-m8me. La soci^t6 sera done 
juge et partie ? Oui, ainsi le veut la nature des dioses ... la raison 
6temdle . . . interpr^e desesjugements ... la majority d« membres 
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qm cQD^osent k cerps radal” (Letixe k ses Commettants, ^Ir. V, 
So:. pp. 196-7); Samt^iist» Vetky, E, 228-9. 

Desmoudns, Vkux Cordelia, Nr. 4, December 2och, 1793, joFdmaice, 
an n ; “ Je n’ai jamais m d^oomposer mon exiscenee pdidque pour 
trouver en moi done qua]it6t dii^arates, ceOe du juge et cdle de rhomme 
d’dtat . . . Tout oe que je sais, c*est que nous sommes les repr^sentants 
dtt pMple envoyds pour cimenter la publique par la ctmdamnatton 

ducyran, a me soffit*’— Rob^n^tre, e/ R mx, Vol. XXOI, 

p. 179. 


CHAPTER in. VOLONT^ UNE 

Section (a ) — Direa DemocratU Aoion, pp. 98-107 

Representative despotism — Rohespierre, Dtfenseur, Nr. V, p. 217 
(would not go the whole way widb Rousseau) ; D^fimseur, XI, pp. 
525 ffi, 529 ffi, 543 (proqu’ autant d’etmonis qu’il a nommd de man^- 
taires), 547 ; Lettre ^ ses Commettants, I, Ser. i, p. 12. ; Commettants, II, 
Ser. I, p. 30 ; Commettants, IX, Ser. i. p. 386 ; D^Ieuseor, V, p. 225 ; 
Vetky^ pp. 134, 262 ; opposition to appeal to people on Louis XVI 
— Vetlay, p. 230 f ; Lettre ll ses Commettants, I, Ser. i, pp. 5 ffi ^ 
Vetgniaud, Gensmin^ etc.), as likely to cause coniuskm in the masses, 
whereas in D^fenscur, XI, p. 532, he called for summoning the Assemblies 
primaires to elect a Convention, scoffing the idea of the people being 
misled by atistoctats : ** ctoire qu’une si grande multitude de sections du 
peuple puisse 8tre siduite ou corromptie ! Si quelques-unes pouvaient 
itre igaries, la masse setait, k coup s^ dirigie par le sentiment du bien 
common et par esprit de la liberti ” ; pp. 536-8 ; Measures against 
representative despotism— Difenseur, XL pp. 536 fif ; Vellay^ pp. 264-70 ; 
Cabal Legislative— Executive engineering elections — VeUay, pp. 96-9, 
317 I Btuhez et Roux, XXE, p. 463 ; Difenseur, XI, p. 524 ; 
IV, p. 172 ; ni, p. 138 : VAneien Moniteur, Vm, p. 90 ; DC, p. 407. 

** Uu peu|de dont les mandataires ne doivent compte k posonae 
de leur gestiem, n’a point de Constitution . . . aa^ impuniiment 
. . . J’avoue que j’atk^ tous les anadikmes contxe lut . . . par 
J. J. Rousseau ” — ^Robe^iore, Vettay, {^. 264-5 ’> “ Laissez les tittkl^ 
et le scrodri secret aux cririunds et aux escUves. Les honunes libtes 
veulem avoir le peuple poor timoin de leurs pensies *' — ibid., p. 270. 
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Majority~nimority--I^e//<q\ 242-3 ; DfiEegsear, Nr. V, p. 223 1 

" La vectu Ait totgouts eu minority sot la terre {Vtilay, p. 243). 
** Je ne coonais point id ni minoiit^, ni nugorit^. La nugoiitf est cc& 
dtt bons dtoyens, la nugoiit^ n’est poim permanente, pavce ^a'dle 
n'appanaent Si aucun parti ; die se tmouvelle St chague ddiberatjon Iflite, 
parce qu’dle appartioit i la cau$e publiqoe et ^ r^temelle raison (242). 

Buchez et Roux, Vd. XXD, p, 463 (against Roland) — ^‘Je ne connais 
d’autre m^orit^ que cdle qui se fbnne dans I’Assembl^e, et non dans 
les condliabules secrets et les dinen ministetids et qoand one influence 
minisdridle qu^onque a formd les d^ets d’avance, fomoit^ la 
motions, arrange tout par I’intrigue, la majond n’est qu’apparente et 
illusoire." 

Direct popular action — ^D^fenseur, Nr. XI, p. 527 f. : “ L’assemblde 
nationale, en dddarant les dangers de la patrie, quelle n’a point prdvcnus, 
a dddard sa propre impuissance. Elle a appel^ la nation elle-mSme ^ 
son secours. ... La nation doit pourvoir elle-m£me ^ son salut, au 
d^ut de ses repr^sentants.” The people of Paris as the mandatory 
of die people of France — Vellay, pp. 198-9 ; Lettre ii ses Commettants, 
Nr. Vn, p. 304; Vellay, pp. 314-15 ; Jacobins, Vol. V, p. 254. 

“ It is vital "-—Jacobins, HI, p. 673 ; Robespierre’s speedi, 26 Mai 1793 
—Buchez et Roux, Vol. XXVII, p. 243 ; of May 29th, 1793— Jacobins, V, 
p. 213 — Buchez et Roux, XXVn, pp. 297 S. llie minutes of the Jacobin 
dub do not give the full speech of 26 Mai ; the complete version is 
to be found in the Journal Courrier des 83 D^partements. " To oigage 
dieir sections "—Jacobins, IV, p. 193 ; Robespierre leading dotation 
— Buchez et Roux, XVII, pp. 79 ff. 

Robespierre’s r6lc in 1792 — Thompson, Vol. I, Robespierre, pp. 250- 
260 ; On the technique of insurrection and the Revolutionary Commune 
— Devilk, La Commune de Fan H, Paris 1946 ; Lavisse, Vol. L pp* 370 fif. ; 
R PP* 95 iF. ; Robespierre and demands of 1793— Jacobins, V, pp. rSo, 
181 — £n prenant toutes ces mesures sans foumir aucun pr6texte de 
dire que vous ave* violi les lois ’’ (8/V/i'?93) » Budiez et Roux, Vol. 
XXV, p. 43 ; XXVI, p. 383 (8/V/1793) ; Thompson, II, pp. la £, 20-3 ; 
Deville, pp. 72 ff, 177 ff. 

Robespierre in June 8th, 1793 — Buchez et Roux, XXVIII, p. 169 ; 
Answer to Loir^ — Vellay, pp. 197 ff. ; " Exc^ de ferveur patriotique ? 
— le patriotisme est ardent par sa nauire. Qui pent aimer flrmdement 
la patrie?" {Vellay, pp. 314, 315) ; Vernmel, p. 190. ; IXfenseur, Nr. 
XU, p. 567 ff ; Tlie people : The avalanche !— FelLy, pp. 134 1 , 213 ; 
Lettic Uses Commettants, n, Ser. i,p. 55 {" lepeupk vauttotgoursmieme 
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que les individus : or ^ue sont les d^positaires de rautorit^ publique ? ” ; 
I, p. 13 (“ quc lepcuplc est bon ”) ; I, Ser. 2, p. 30 ; VI, Scr. 2, p. 285 
(“ Le peuple est toujours pur dans ses motifs ” ; “ il ne pcut aimer que 
le bien public, puisque le bien public n’est que Tint^r^ du peuple"). 

H n’y a rioa d'aussi juste ni d’aussi bon que le peuple, toutes les 
fois qu’il n’est point irrit^ par I’excis de Topprcssion” — Vellay, 
P- 97. 

On the Constitution of 1793 — AulartC'HistoiTc politique, pp. 280-314, 
contains a detailed account of the debates and an analysis of tlie various 
projects as well as of the final account ; AlfreJ Stem, Cqndorcet und der 
Girondistische Verfassungsentwurf von 1793, Historische Zeitschrifi, 
CXLI, p. 3. Albert Mathiez, La Constitution de 1793, Annales Historiques 
de la Revolution Fran9aise, Vol. V, 1928, reprinted in Girondins et 
Montagnards, 1930. 

Saint-Just — Vellay, Vol. I, pp. 426-8, 418 ff. 

It is only true that Condorcet’s project contained still moreplebis- 
citarian features, Aulard, loc cit.. Stem, loc. cit. Robespierre as architect 
of patriotic voting — Thompson, Vol. I, pp. 265 ff. ; Vote qp Constitution 
of 1793 — Villat, p. 234 ; Appeal on fate of Louis XVI — ^Robespierre, 
Vellay, p. 230 f. ; Against replacing Convention and new elections — 
Buchez et Roux, Vol. XXVI, p. 47 (17 April, 1793, before die expulsion of 
Girondists). After expulsion and vote on Constitution 1793, Robespierre 
resisted any attempt to “ substituer aux membres ^pur6s de la Convention 
actuelle les envoy^s de Pitt et de Cobourg ’’ (Villat, p. 242). 

Sections — Buchez et Roux, XXII, p. 467 (opposing dissolution — 
they are die people, made the Revolution alone capable of securing 
order — “ les, le peuple entier qui ne peut point appartenir k une faction, 
quelque puissante qu’elle soit ") ; Anden Moniteur, Vol. XV, p. 75 ; 
Robespierre, Vellay, p. 264 (respectez surtout la liberty du souverain 
dans les assemblies primaires . . . supprimant ce code inorme qui 
entrave et qui aniantit le droit de voter, sous pretexte de le rigler "). 
Against permanence of Sections — June 14th, 1792, Thompson, Vol. II, 
p. 55 (“ The intriguers and the rich will spin out die meetings ; the 
poor man will have to leave, to go to work ”). When the Convention 
decided that there shall be only two Section meetings a week, a host of 
sectional popular societies sprang up at the instigation of the Hebertists 
and Enragis, as there was no legal limitation on the frequency of meet- 
ings of popular societies. - Robespierre vehemendy attacked these 
“ assemblies des clubs de Secriem " (Jacobins, Vol. V, p. 504), and called 
for strictest control over them ; Jacobins, V, p. 580 ; Buchez et Roux, 
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Vol. XXVI, p. 47 ; Catechism — CourtoiSt Papieo in^dits — RolMspieoce* 
Vol. n, p. 13 £ ; Espinos, La philosuphie Sodale, p. 148. 


Section (i) — Liberty as on Ohjectiue Purpose, pp. 107-m 

For state of France, see Mathiez, Rev. ‘Fran^., VoL m, chs. i, iii, 
especially on the sodal problem ; Lefebvre, Rev. Franf., pp. ao6 f£ ; 
Mathiez, La vie ch^e et la question sodale sous la Terreur. 

Saint-Just— Ke//<iy, Vol. I, pp. 373 ff., 4c^ p II faut ”) ; Allure 
commune — p. 374 ; Rcpublique une et indivisible — ^I, p. 457 ; The 
electoral system, I, pp. 426, 432, 457 (droit de dt6) ; 431 (concours 
simultane) ; Hedvig Hintze, Staatseinheit luid Fsderalismus im altm 
Frankreich und in der Revolution, Stuttgart 1928 ; Curtis, p. 73 — 
Guf&oy was the deputy ; Saint-Just, Vellay, I, pp. 354-5. 

Albert Sorel, L’Europe et la Revolution Fran^aise, Paris, Vol, II, 

pp. 84 ff., 105 ff.. 518 ff.. 531 ff.. ; HI. pp. III. 144. 153. 164 ff.. 17a, 

197 ff, 250, 278 ff, 307 ff. ; Heinrich von Sybel, Geschichte der Rcvolu- 
tionszeit, Diisseldorf, 1866, Vol. I, pp. 253 ff. ; II, pp. 37 ff., 55 £, 276. 
Georges Lefebvre, Revolution Fran^aise, Cours de la Sorbonne. Con- 
vention, Vol. I, pp. 136-78. Carnot defining the natural (geographiod 
and historical) concept of nation — Sorel, in, p. 310, 


Section (c ) — The Right of Opposition; Outlawing of Parties, pp. ni-18 

Saint-Just — Vellay, Vol. II, pp. 75 ff. In a way the speech could be 
taken as an answer to those who after the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1793 claimed that the Convention, having accomplished its task — 
created a Constitution — ^should dissolve and make room for a Legislative 
Assembly elected on the basis of the new Constitution, to rule the 
country in accordance with this new Constitution ; 83. 

“ Vous ne parlerez ” — ^U, pp. 378, 238, 247 ; “ d^mocratie ** — ^II, 
pp. 378, 230 ff, 258 f. 

Marat—* II n’y a done que les cultivatcurs, les petits marchands, Ics 
artisans et les ouvriers, les manoeuvres et les prol^taires, comme les appdle 
la richesse insoiente, qui pourront former un peuple libre ”, Jattrls, Vol. D, 
p. 228. Saint-Just's refi^ences to democracy — VeUay, Vol. II, pp. 259, 
265. “ There is no government ” — ^Saint-Just, Vellay, II, p. 375 ; Tyrants 
must be oppressed — 76 ; the people will inherit the earth — ^II, pp. 247» 
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381 £ ; B.ob«^iene, p. 333 (Iliete are no) ; Buchez et Roux, 

VoL p. 277; Robespierre, Vetlay, pp. 332-3 (“ domptc**’). 

Rohesyiem, Lettre i ses Commcttants, Nr. I, Ser. 2, p. 7 — “ Avant 
Fabo&tion de la noblesse et de la r«yaut£, les intriguants ” ; Commettants, 
n, Ser. I, pp. 57-8. 

Sain&Just, Vettay, Vol. n, pp. 268 (tight to oj^osition), ad2 ; Robe»- 
pierte, Vetlay, p. 333 ; Saint^ust — m. 26$, 306—“ On se trompe ”, 
306 (force, terreur) ; H, pp. 83, 275 (^ Un patriote ”), 3^, 238, 258 
(isolationism), 382 (“ Lorsque la liberty ”), 230 (” Tid^e particuli&re ”). 

Robespierre, Vetlay, p. 33a (“ La terrettr n’est ”) ; S^t-Just, Vol. H, 
pp. 506 (” que veulent ”) ; 330 ; The coonter-revolutionaiies — Robes* 
pierre, Vellay, p. 314 ; Jacobins, V, pp. 181, 185, 350 (” joumalistes 
odieux ”). 

Parties — Saint-Just, II, pp. 271-4; as to himself— Saint-Just, n, 
pp. 477 ; 237 — dictature de justice ” ; pp. 386, 483 (pride), 484 (Actions 
may fdl) ; Robespierre, Vellay, pp. 133, 167 (“ Je ne suis ni le courtisan, 
ni le mod^rateur, ni le tribun, ni le defoiseur du peuple ; je suis peuple 
moi-mdme ! *’) ; D^fenseur, Nr. UI, p. 149 (“ tout pat^ est funeste ^ 
la chose pubUque ; et il est de I’int^r^t de la nation de T^toufEer comme 
il est du devoir de chaque dtoyen de le d^voiler ”) ; Rohespiem, 
Lettre It ses Commettants, Ser. 2 VII, p. 328 ; Jacobins, Vol. VI, p. 3 ; 
Buchez et Roux, Vol. XXV, p. 47. 

Robespkfre, D^&nseur, Nr. IV, pp. 162 £ — the whole stn^le reduced 
to “ premises regies de la probit^, et dans les plus simples notions de la 
morale. Toutes nos querelles ne sont que la lutte d« int6r8ts privds 
contre Tint^r^ g£n&;al, de la cupidit^ et de Tambition contre la justice 
et contre I’humanit^ . . . adopter dans les af&ires publiques les prindpes 
d’^quit6 et d'honneur que tout honune probe suit dans les a£Eidres privies 
et domesdques— veritable objet de notre revolution ” (itSa), 164. 

” Il &ut une volont6 une ” — Courtois, Papiers in^dits trouv^s cbez 
Robe^iette,etc.,Nr.XLIV,p. 13 ; Devi 7 /e, La immune, p. 44, suggests 
X6-19 Mai 1793 as the date of the note. 

Robespierre, Vellay, p. 171 ^ Brissot), “ toute fsuxion tend de sa 
nature h immoler I’int^dt gdi^ral h I’int^r^t particulier . . . sur les mines 
de toutes les f^ons doivent s’^ever la prospdritf puUique et la volonti6 
nadonale — ^voiE ma politique, voiR le seul £d qui pujsse guider . . . 
queb que soient le nombre et les nuances des diffibents partb, je les vois 
tous 14 ;u£s contre T^galit^ et contre la Constituti<m ”. 

Robespierre—” H n’y a plus que deux partis en France : le peuple 
^ ses ennanis. . . . Celui qui n’est pour le peuple, est contre le peuple; 
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oelui qtti a des culottes doi^ est r<ainnm ni . . 9 que deuit paztss . . . 
corrompus — vertueux . , . amis ^ la liberty ^aliti6 . . . 4fiEeosenn 
des o^rim^s . . . Auteurs de I'opulence (Jacobins, Vo!. V, pp. vj9t 
180) ; Robespierre, Veilay, pp. 384 (“ desbonsetdesmauvaiscttoyens ”)* 
38a (“ The £u«ions are ”) ; B$ichez et R<mx, Vcd. XUV, pp, iiz S . ; Un- 
animity— Bwcbez et Roux, XXXn, p. 73 ; “ wbereva a line of demarca- 
tion ” — Budtez et Roux, XXXm, p. 200 (it was on June aotb, 1794, 
in the debate of dbe t^ble Loi de Praiiial, which set out to dispense 
with heatup of witnesses at die Revolutionary Tribunal, and wi& the 
prior consent of the Convention to bring before die Tribunal members 
of the Convention). How would democracy work? — Saint-Just, H, 
VeUay, pp. 508-9 ; Robespierre— I>6£en5cm, IV, p. 162 ; Jacobin C 3 ub 
— Sabot-Just, Veilay, Vol. n, p. 536 ; Robespierre — Buchez et Roux, Vcd. 
XXXm, pp. 2I2-Z3 : D^enseur, Vn, p. 319 ; Correspondance, i66 bis 
(** Incorruptible ”) ; Thompson, Vol. n, p. 107. 


Section (d) — The Theory of Revolutionary Government, pp. 118-21 

Theory of Revolutionary Government — Robespierre, VeUay, 
pp. 311 S. Ruhez et Roux, Vol. XXV, p. 43 ; 46 (barrier} ; Andkn 
Moniteur, VoL XV, pp. 674, 688 ; “ Commission t^ur6e ” — Buthez et 
Roux, XXV, p. 45. The two opposite genii— Robespierre, VeUay, 
P- 33 *; “plus son pouvoir ; mains impures” — Veilay, p. 315. 

The impure at the tup — Buchez et Roux, VoL XXXII, p. 71-2 (on 
Danttm, Pedon, etc.) ; “ Je n’ai pas nomm6 Burdon (who had inter- 
rupted him to ask to name the attadced men). Malheur b. qui se nonime 
lui-m&ne . . . Je les nommerai . . ” {Buchez et Roux, XXXm, p.ai4) ; 
** Je dis que quiconque tremble en ce moment est coupable ; car jamais 
I'innocence ne redoute la surveillance publique ... les honunes coup- 
ables craignent toujoun de voir tomber leurs semblables, n'ayant plus 
devant eux une barri^e de coupables . . . exposes au jour de la ver^ “ 
{Budiez et Roux, XXXn, pp. 71-2) ; Jacobim, VI, p, 214 f. “ ll faut 
guillodner” — ViUat, p. 255. 


Seaion {e)— Jacobin Dictatorship, pp. 122-31 

An account of die emergence of Jacobin dictatorship and its structure 
-‘VUlat, pp. 219 fi*; MaUuez, Rev. Fran?., Vol. Ill, chs. iv, vi, vii ; 
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Lavissetyoi, II, pp. itp IF. ; LrfehvrCf pp. 212 iF Robespierre — Carnet, 
in Ma^iez, Ro^pierre Terroriste, p. 72 — “ d’envoyer dans toute la 
R^ublique un petit nombre de commissaires forts, munis de bons in- 
structions, et surtbut de bons piuidpes, pour ramener tous les esptits ^ 
Tuniti^ et au r^publicanisme . . . d^ouvrir et It inventarief les hommes 
dignes de servir la cause 

Billttud-Varemte — En gouvemement^comme en m^nique, tout ce 
qui n'est point combine avec pr^dsibn, n’obtient qu’un jeu em- 
batrass6. . . . Trois prindpes dans ses mouvements : la volont6 
pulsatiice, I’^tre que cette volonte vivifie, et Taction dq cet individu sur 
les objets environnants, ainsi tout bon gouvemement doit avoir un 
centre de volonte, des leviers qui s’y rattachent immediatement, et des 
corps secondaires sur qui agissent ces leviers afin d’^tendre ces mouve- 
ments jusqu’aux demibres extremites ” (Lavisse, Vol. H, p. 175) ; Danton 
— Mathiez, Rev. Fran^., IE, p. 76 ; Villat, p. 267 ; Carnot — VilUt, p. 279 ; 
fall of the IKbertists — Mathiez, Rev. Fran^., Vol. HI, pp. 150 £ 

Revolutionary justice — the authorities quoted ; in addition Ame 
Ording, Le Bureau de police du Comit6 de Salut Public* Oslo 1930. 

A. Mathiez, La terreur et la politique sodale des Robespierristes ; the 
same author, Les Stances des 4 et 5 Thermidor an II aux deux Comit^s 
de Salut Public et de sQrete g^n^r le, both printed in Girondins et Mon- 
t^nards (important on the significance of the Lois de Ventosc). 

Robespierre — Buchez et Roux, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 477, 202, 212. 
Jacobin confraternity — Crane Brinton, The Jacobins, passim ; Gerard 
Walter, L’Histoire des Jacobins, passim. 

Robespierre on “ colerer ” — Courtois, Papiers inedits, piece XLIV, 
p. 16 ; Desmoulins on Inquisition, Annales R£volutionnaires, Vol. I, 
p. 255. ; “ Burning is no answer "—Jacobins, V, pp. 597-9 ; “ Quand 
un homme se tait au moment oh il faut parler, il est suspect " — Robes- 
pierre, Jacobins, VI, p. 213 ; Purging— Jacobins, V, p. 504 — Je demandc 
que chaque sod^t6 populaire s’^pure avec le plus grand soin, et que les 
Jacobins n’accordent leur affiliation ou leur correspondance qu’k celles 
qui auront subi rigoureusement cette ^preuve " ; ** que tous les d^put& 
suppliants arrivis h Paris . . . fassent h la tribune leur profession de foi 
sur tous les ivinements de la Revolution ” (p. 561). 

Saint-Just’s indictment speeches against Girondists — yellay, Vol. n, 
pp. 1-3 1, Danton (ibid., pp. 305-32), Hirault de Sechelles (ibid., pp. 286-8). 

Robespime’s ascendancy— Jacobins, Vol. VI, 155 (an obscure member 
Rousselin suggests dvic honours to dtizen Geffroy who saved Robes- 
pierre by getting the bullet which meant for Robespierre ; (be 
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latter suspects an attempt to ridicule him and ha* Roussdin expelled at 
once) ; Jacohins, V, p. 645 ; Virtue on the agenda — Dc tous Ics 
d^ets qui ont sauve la R^publique, le plus sublime, le seul qui Tait 
arrach^e la corruption et qui ait afliranchi les peuples de la tyramiie, 
c’est celui qui met la probit^ et la vertu a I’ordre du jour. Si ce d^cret 
^tait execute, la liberty serait parfaitcment etabhe” — Robespierre, 
Jacobins, VI, p. 210. 

The Jacobin hierarchy of the elect are “ le boulevard de la libert£ 
pubhque. . . . Un Montagnard n*est autre chose qu’un patriote pur, 
raisonnable et jublime. ... La Montague n'est autre chose que les 
hauteurs du patriotisme. ... La Convention, la Montague, le Comit6 
c’est la meme chose,” the real thing. “ Every r^resentadve of the 
people who sincerely loves liberty ; every representative of the people 
who is determined to die for his country is of the Mountain.” ” Tlie 
Jacobin Society is by its very nature incorruptible ; in it public opinion 
is forged, strengthened and purified.” Robespierre, D£&nseur, VIII, 
pp. 319 ff; Thompson, II, 18, 107 ; Correspond^ce, 166 bis; Buchez et 
Roux, XXVI, 47. 

From the freedom of peoples to choose, to their duty to choose freedom 
— SoreJ, L’Europe et la Revolut., loc. cit., especially Vol. HI, pp. 162 £F., 
232 if. ; L^ehvre, Cours de la Sorbonne, Rev. Fran^., Convention, 
Vol. I, pp. 229 if. ; Lavisse, II, pp. 32 ff. 

Cambon — “ La nation fran^aise, en entrant dans un pays, poursuivant, 
chassant les despotes, use du pouvoir revolutionnaire. Nous ne per- 
mettons pas qu’un individu, qu’une collection d’individus usurpe cette 
souverainet^,” Sorel, III, pp. 311, 12. 

Brissot on pouvoir revolutionnaire — Lefebvre, Cours, Convention, 
Vol. I, 237 ; Ed. Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace, London 1893, 
pp. 16, 121-22. 


CHAPTER IV. THE ULTIMATE SCHEME 

Section (a)— The Postulate of Progress and Fmality, pp. 132-S 

Victory — Robespierre, Jacobins, Vol. VI, p. 21a. 

Goodnesf of man — Robespierre's Lettre ^ ses Commettants, Nr. II, 
Ser. I, p. 49 : ” L’homme est bon, sortant dcs mains de la nature, 
Quiconque nie ce principe, ne, doit point songer ^ institun 1 homme : 
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Si lliotnine est canx»i{]^ c*est done awe vkes des imtitxiii<ms sodales 
qud&atimjNitercedySsocdre. . . p. 50: "Siknatuieact^dllioinine 
boo, e'est k la nalxite 90*1! fiiut; le ramcner. Si ks institutions sodsdes 
<mt d^tav^ rhommcy oe sont les institutions sodaies qu’il kuti^fcmner '* ; 
p. 51 ; Hobespierre, Vtlky, p. 255 ; ** toute institution qui ne suppose 
pas le peuple ben et le magistrat coiraptible, est videuse ” (ibid., p. 253) ; 
Smnt-JuOt V(d. H, 385, 485, 503 ; Ho^ and ansdety — ^Robespierte, 
Ctmunettants, n, i, p. 50 ; “ It is time * —Robespierre, VeUay, pp. 324, 
325 ; Saint-Just, VeUay, Vol. 11 , p. 497 (difficult sdence ?) ; Rohespkne 
— paraphrase Rousseau — VeUay, p. 255 ; Saint-Just, VeUay, I, p. 420 — all 
arts ; Robespierre, VeUay, 349 — “ D’oh vient ? ” 

Robespierre, Fd/ey, pp. 327, 93, 255 ffi (apocalyptic), 350 (France 
in advance of all), 325 (destinies of liberty), 256 : I’anardiie a r^gni 
en France depuis Clovis jiisqu’au donier des Capets”, 349 (** tout doit 
changer ”), 30 (freedom of press) ; Lettres k ses Commettants, VI, 
2, pp. 241-8 ; Thompson, Vol. II, p. i (“ great exception ”) ; Robespierre, 
VeUay, pp. 349 ffi (march by detours) ; ” Those who in the in^cy ” 
— ^Robapierre, VeUay, p. 351 ; Last speech of Robes^erre, VeUay, 
p. 379 ff. ; Jacolnns, Vol. VI, p. 210 (” very few ”) ; Saint-Just, VeUay, II, 
p. 508 (“ No doubt ”) ; Elation and anxiety — Saint-Just, VeUay, II, 
P.48J ; I,p. 4 i 9 ; II. pp- 183. 385. 491 ; Robespierre, p.277 *. 

D£&nseur, HI, pp. 113 ffi ; Jacobins, V, p. 27 y Robespierre, Biuhez et 
Raioe, XXXn, p. 45 ; “ Doux et tendre espoir de Thumanit^, post^rhi 
naassante, tu ne nous .est point ^trang^ ; e’est pour toi que nous affion- 
tons tous les coops de la tyrannie ; e’est ton bonheor qui est le ptix 
de nos pdubles combats ; <kcouiag6s soovent par les objets qui nous 
environnoit, nous sentons le besoin de nous ^lancer dans ton sein ; e’est 
k uti que nous confions le soin d’acbeva notre ouvrage, et la destinde de 
routes les gdndrations d’hommes qui doivent sortir du ndant ! Postdritd 
naissante, hkte-toi de croitre et d’amencr les jours de I’dgalitd, de 
la justice et du bonheur ! ” — ^Robespierre, VeUay, . p. 155 ; Bedter, 
Heavenly C^ty, chose this passage to illustrate the eighteenth-coitury 
rdtgion. Posterity takes place of eternal bliss. 

SecUoH (k ) — The Doctrituare hUntaUty, pp. 133-8 

Robeq>ierre, Jacobins, Vol. VI, pp. 214, 21a (“ iW Revohmon ”, 
” institutions sages ”) ; VeUay, pp. 327 ffi— democracy L^peletier’s 
scheme— FiZto, p. 240. Mithael Odhhott, Rationalism in Pditics 
(Cambridge Journal, 1947, Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3). 
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SeOim (c) — The Reign of Virtue, />p* 139-43 

On Power— Saint-Just, Vellay, VoL H, pp. 386 {“ power is ’*), 507 
(" one wants ”) ; I, p. 422 (“ gentle tyfant ") ; I, p. 421 (not force) ; 1 , 
p, 419 (“ Every people for virtue ”) ; H, p. 507 (the harmonious natural 
pattern, and fireedom) *, II, p. 386 (force for “ state of simplictcy *’) { 
Compare iLobespiene, VeUay, pp. 257, 253 ; Ancien Mmitetu, VI, p. 631 
(“ fbyez la manie andentie d« gouvemements de vouloir trop gouvemec, 
laissez aux individus . . . funilles *’) ; Vellay, p. 263. 

Robespierre con the revolutionary order — Vellay, pp. 327 ff., 3JI 
(two sorts of egoism), 329, 330, 35a (“ le but ”, “ quoi se r&luit ? **), 
350 (” passage du r&gne des crimes 1 celui de la justice ”) ; Saint^ust, 
VeUay, Vol. II, p. 501 (education) ; II, pp. 330, 33 1 (die virtuous peo^) ; 
328, 329 ; The aim— Robespierre, Vellay, pp. 325 f., 348 (Sparta). 


Section (d) — Saint-Just's Institutions Ripublicaines, pp. 143-6 

Saint-Just on Insdtudons R6pubhcaines, Vellay, II, pp. 230 (“ On 
<Ut ”), 385 (“ C’est par ^ ”), 477, 485, 491 (Thermidorian speech), 487. 

The Scheme of Insdtudons — ibid., pp. 495-507 ; “ We have to sub- 
stitute "—ibid., pp. 495, 506, 507 (Dans le premier), 230, 502 (singje 
official) ; Oh est la dt6 ? — ^ibid., pp. 264, 270 ff., 503 (Udie plaisir) ; 
Religion — ilnd., pp. 524 ; 508 (R^oludon glac^). 

Hie expression Insdtudons Ripublicaines is to be found already in 
Rousseau and Mably. 

Saint-Just proposing dictatorship — Barire, Memoirs (Engl, trand.) ; 
Vol n, pp. 174-5 '• Mathiez, Girondins et Montagnards, pp. 160, 163 ; 
Guerin, Vol. II, pp. 273-6. 


Section (e) — The Civil Religion and Condemnation 
of Intellectuals, pp. 146-8 

Robespierre, Vellay, p. 366— attack on intellectuals ; a rapid instinct 
—ibid., p. 361 f. ; Attack on the Encydopaedists for persecuting Rous- 
seatt— Di&nsedl:, Nr. II, p. 97 ; i la honte— Fe/hiy, p. 365 f. ; EUvedus' 
bust— Jacobins, IV, p. 550 ; " What dlences "— Robespiettc, VeUay, 
p. 361 ; On religion- Fe/foy, pp. 35SHS9 ; Omw k *« Commettants, 
VM, 2, 337-49 ; BncIIkx et Raux, Vol. XXX, pp. 278, 287, 32a ; XDI, 
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445 ; XXV, p. 5 ; j/ermord, pp. 337 C ; Saint-Just, Vetlay, Vd. II, 
p. 524. 

Madiiez, Rev. Fran^., Vol. HI, p. 177, takes a rather crude view of the 
issue ; Thompson, Robespierre, «I, p. 216, recognizes the ancient Jewish 
character of Robespierre’s bdief in Providence ; D. Guerin, La Latte de 
Classes, Vol. I, ch. ix, pp. 405 ff. ; vii, pp. 425 ff. “ Les charlatans toujours 
n^cessaires ”, the heading is enough to g^Ve an idea of Guerin’ s approach : 
’’L’attitude ddste des d^chiisdaniseurs d^oulait d’ailleurs de cette 
carence fondamentale ; ils n’os&rent s’attaquer k I’id^e de Dieu parce 
qu’ils ne voulurent et ne purent toucher ^ I’ordre social qui entretenait 
le besoin de Dieu.” 


CHAPTER V. THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Section (a) — The Inconsistencies, pp. 145^-52 

On the social and economic problems of the Revolution — Albert 
Mathiez, La vie ch^re et le mouvement social sous la Terreur, Paris 
1927 ; Georges Lefebvre, Les pa)’'ans du Nord pendant h Revolution 
fran93ise, Paris 1924, a work of stupendous 'erudition and research ; 
Jean Jaurh, Histoire Socialiste . . ., devotes maximum attention to die 
economic realides and social and economic thought in the Revolution. 
His quotations, as usual, are most illuminating ; Georges Lefebvre, La 
Revolution et les paysans, Europe 1939, 378-90 ; Edouard DoUdans, 
La Revolution et le Monde Ouvrier, ibid., 35)0-407 ; Daniel Guerin, 
Espinos, Laski, The Socialist Tradition, Maxime Leroy, have already 
been referred to. Their works are devoted to the growth of socialist 
thought, as is of course A. Lichtenberger, Le Sodalisme et la Revolution. 

A special Economic History of the French Revolution remains to be 
written, and it is to be hoped that M. Labrousse will continue his great 
work, to cover the whole period of the Revolution in aU its social and 
economic aspects. 

On the Enrages see Mathiez, Vie chere, pp. 121 ff., 135 ff., 224 ff. ; 
Guerin, Vol I, ch. i, pp. 71 ff., ch. ii, 118 ft, ch. iv. v. 

On Dolivicr— Jauf^s, Hist. Sociahste, Vol. VIU, pp. 211 flf. ; 
HL P- 392 : on Momoro— Jiaur^s, IV, p. 327 ; UchtenbergertLe Sodalisme, 
p. 94 ; on Lange— Jauris, VI, pp. 128-51. There is nevertheless a definite 
Rousseauist feature in Varlet’s thought. He speaks of the ” constant 
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will ” of tiw m^ority of die die poor-yto live aad not to l>e 

oppressed and exploited. '* Dans tons les JBtats, les indi^cnts forment la 
msyoritiS ! . . Jmrh, VII, p. 36 f. 

A special study on the influence of«ndent sodal omflicts and anriewt 
social radicalism upon eighteenth-century and Revolutionary thought 
is called 

To quote only two utterances made as early as 1790 ; on the grovricl^ 
sodal rift : Petion on session — ** Le Tiers iStat est divis6 ; la bourgeoisie, 
cette dasse nombreuse et ais^, fait sdssion avec le p«i|de. ... la 
bourgeoisie et 1 | peuple r^unis ont fliit la Revolution ; leur reuniem seal 
pent la conserver . . .” {Jaurls, Vol. HI, p. 333 f.) ; Mallet du Pan — ** 1 « 
jour est arrive oh les proprietaires de toutes classes doivent sentir enfin 
qu’ils vont tomber leur tour sous la faux de I’anarchie. . . . h6iti^ 
sna la proie du plus fort. Plus de loi, plus de gouvemement, {das 
d’autorite qui puissent disputer leur patrimoine aux indigents hardis et 
armes qui, en front de bandierc, se preparent ^ im sac universdl ” (Jaurh, III, 
p. 388). 

Saint-Just and laissez-faire — Vellay, Vol. I, pp. 373, 375, 385 ; Ac 
unforeseen restilts — 11, pp. 238 ff. ; “ renverscr I’empire de la richesse ” — 
Villat, p. 286. 

The £ni»ges were incensed by Saint-Just’s earlier speech, and decried 
him in a poster as one of Aose who “ dine well every evening “ Levez 

haut le masque oAeux ”, Mathkz, Vie ch^re, pp. 140 fl*. i Jatah, 
Vol. vn, p. 31. 


Section (b) — Class Policy, pp. 1 52-4 

Fatal contraAction — St. Just, Vellay, Vol. II, pp. 238 £F. 

Robespierre’s catechism — ^what is our aim ? — ^intemal danger from 
bourgeoisie — Courtois, Papiers in^Ats, Vol. II, pp. 13-15. 

GrowA of economic Actatorship — Mathiez, Vie dhdre, P{, n, chs. 
iii, iv, vii, ix ; Pt. Ill, chs. i-iii, ix.,; Villat, pp. 225 f., 251 f. 

BilUu^Varenne, £l^ments de R^publicanisme, Iddaettbafger, 
pp. 121-2 ; Cheumetfe— ^Mathiez, Rev. Fran?., VoL m, p. 74 ; Jtatris, 
Vol. yin, p. 271 f. ; Guerin, Lutte, Vol. I, pp. 168 ff. 

Saint-Just ^ economic dictator, when represoitative of Ae peo^ 
—Orders of 3 Niv6se, an II. 28 January 1793, at Setassbou^, Vel^^ 
VA. n, p. iho ; 9 Pluviose, an H, 28 January , 1793. a* lifle, VeUay, R 
p. 186 ; 13, 17, 24 Bnunairc at %assbour{^ Veliiqt, fl, pp. 13^ J43-d. 

0 o.T2>.— I 
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NOTES 


Section {c)^FtmdameiUal Questions, pp. 154-60 

Robespierre’s speeches on Supplies — ^Lettres i ses Commettants, 
IX, 2, pp. 391 S . ; Dedaration BJghts, Vellay, pp. 245-254 ; the cdd 
ways — Robespierre, Commettants, Nr. IX, pp. 39^5 ; prindpes du 
droit dc propri^t6— Robespierre, Vellay, p. 247 ; “ veritable piindpe ” 
— Robespierre — Buchez et Roux, Vol. ^KXII, p. 177 ; “ vous com- 
mencez une nouvelle cani^re oh persomie ne vous a devanc^s ”, ibid., 
p. 176. 

Saint-Just — ^“-quelques coups”, Vellay, Vol. II, p. 238; Ihsdtut. 
Republic., H, pp. 511, 514 (“ doctrine which puts the^ principles ”); 
“ pour reformer moeurs ” — ^p. 513 ; Robespierre — ^wealth national, surplus 
—individual — ^Lettres h ses Conunettants, Nr. IX, pp. 396 £ ; moral 
principle of property — Vellay, pp. 247 £. (Dedaration of Rights) ; 
Vermorel, pp. 183, 192-3 (inequality ; right of bequest). 

Saint-Just, Vellay, Vol. n, p. 79 (“ the bread ”) ; II, p. 238 (“ Les mal- 
herireux ”) ; p. 241 (Revolution not fully accomplished) ; p. 248 
(“ quc I’Europe ”) ; p. 238 (right of property and pohdcal loyalty) ; 
pp. 242, 248 (Ventose laws). 

Lois de Ventose — Mathiez, La Terreur et la politique sodale des 
Robespienistes ; Les stances des 4 et 5 Thermidor an II. ^ 

On the reception given by the people to the Laws of Ventdse — 
LUhtenberger, p. 171 : Latour-Lamontagne reports : “ dans tous les 
groupes, dans tous les caf^ . . . joie vuiiverselle . . . e’est ^ pnSsent, 
^sait on, que la R^publique repose sur des bases in^branlables ; aucun 
ennemi de la Revolution ne sera proprietaire, aucun patriote ne sera sans 
propriete . . . Comme colons Romains. . . .” 

The radical utterances of Robespierre as political opportunism — 
Aulard, Hist. Polit., p. 291 ; Guerin, Lutte de Classes, pp. 233 £. ; Robes- 
pierre — if people hvuigry . . .—Jacobins, Vol. V, p. 44 ; Buchez et Roux, 
Vol. XX^hn, pp. 410-11 ; Vol. XXDC, 25 ; yet condemnation of 
Enrages— Jacobins, Vol. V, pp. 330, 336 (sceierats, deguises sous I’habit 
respectable de la pauvrete). 

Saint-Just : follow &^er’s business and do not make politics — 
Vellay, VoL II, p. 267 ; S.-J . — “ il faut calmer ” : H, p. 369 ; not class con- 
sdousness, but against wealth that is evil — ^Defenseur, Nr. XII, p. 591 — 
” Combiot le peuple fut grand dans toutes ses demarche^ . . . Riches, 
^oistes, stupides vampires, engraisses de sang et de rapinq^, osez done 
encore donner au peuple le nom de brigand ; osez afifecter encore des 
exaintes insolentes pour vos biens meptisables, achetes par des bassesies ; 
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III 

osex tfmoxocc i la source de vos tkhesses, ^ <;plle de la tmsito dc wm 
sonblables ; voyez, d’un c6t^, leux ddsintdressemeat et kut iumoodde 
pauvretf ; de I’autre, vos vices ec votre opidence, et dites qudls s(MN les 
brigands et les scdkrats. Mis^bles hypocrites, gardez vos xidiesses 
qui vous tiennent lieu d’ime et de vertu ; tnais laissez aux autxes la 
liberty et rhoimeur *’ ; Jacobins, Vol. V, p. 44 — “ le peufde soufie, il a*a 
pasrecueillile finltdeses travaux ; ilest encore p^rsecut^ par les riches*'; 
Robespierre’s embarrassment — Vellay, pp. 246 ff. : hnes de bone ; 
opposition to— Jacobins, VI, p. 43 ; Aristide, Crassus — D^fenseur, IV, 
p. 176 ; “ Ch^dvc marchandise ’’—Jacobins, V, p. 44 ; Wealth is its 
own punishment— Jacobins, V, p. 179 ; “ L’opdence est unc in£unie " — 
Saint-Just, Vellay, II, p. 314 ; “ La Rdpublique ne convient ” — Buchez 
et Roux, XXV, p. 337 ; the Girondist endeavour to frighten die “ haves ", 
ibid. The bogy of communism and loi agrairc — Ne les a-t-on pas vus, 
(ks le commencement de cette revolution, cherchcr ^ effiayn tous les 
riches, par Vi‘i 6 e d’une loi agrairc, absurde epouvantail, present^ ^ des 
hommes stupides, par des hommes pervers ? Plus I’expeiience a dementi 
cette extravagante imposture, plus ils se sont obstines i. le reproduire, 
comme si les defenseurs de la libcrte etaient des insenses capables de 
concevoir im projet egalement dangereux, injuste et impradcable ; comme 
s’ds ignot|ient que I’egalite des biens est essendeliement impossible dans 
la sodete dvile ; qu’eUe suppose necessairement la communaute qui est 
encore plus visiblement chimerique parmi nous ; comme s'il e^t on 
seul hommi! doue de quelque Industrie dont I’interet personnel ne iiit 
pas contrarie par ce projet .extravagant. Nous voulons I’egalite des 
droits, parce que sans elle, il n’est ni liberte, ni bonheur sodal : qmmc 
^ la fortune, ihs qu’une fois la sodete a rempli I’obligation d’assurer li 
ses membres le necessaire et la subsistance par le travail. . . . Les richesses 
qui conduisent k tant de corruption sont plus’nuisibles I, ceux qtd les 
possedent que ^ ceux qui ea sont prives ’* (D^enseor, Nr. IV, p. 175) . . . 
“I’egalite des biens est unc chimere” (Robespierre— D^., VeUt^, 
p. 246} . . moins necessaire encore au bonheur prive qu’k la 

publique. Il s’agit bien ph» de rendre la pauvre^ honorable que de 
proscrire I’opulaice ** (ibid.) ; Vermorel, pp. 185 ff, 189. 


Section ^—Economic Restrictionism and Individudim, jf, 160-4 

Saint-Just, Vellay, Vol. II, p. 509— <m die social a^>ect of vutue ; 
Robe^ierre — on Communism, see Section (c). 
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Saint-Juse on. sodaksecority — Vell^, n, pp. S06, 508 ; 516. 52a, 528, 
533 - 5 - 

Happiness df Penepolis, and !>liss of Sparta — ^Saint'Just, VeUay, 
n, 267 ; in the Institutions {VeUiy^ II, p. 513) saddles the counter- 
revcdutionary adventurer Baron 3 atz with respcmsihility for having 
bear the first to throw out the idea of maximum. 

It has been pointed out by Jauris in one sense the oppcments of 
dbe Jacobins were more progressive than Robespierre, Saint-Just and their 
followers. Whereas the latter, adhering to social and ethical asceticism, 
had no insight into the forces and significance of the gathering Industrial 
B>evolation, no understanding for economic expansion, divosification 
of human needs, and the growth of production and consumption as an 
expression of a higher civilization, men like Sieyd and Vergniaud 
{Jaurh, Vol. Vm, p- 123) displayed a much more modem attitude. Siey^ 
thus wrote (Jaurh, II, p. 10) : “ Les peoples Europ^ens modemes res- 
scmblent bien peu aux peuples andens. Il ne s’agit parmi nous que de 
commerce, d’agriculture, de fabriques etc. Le ddsir des richesses semble 
ne frire de tons les Btats de TEurope qu’un vaste atdier ; on y songe 
bien plus ^ la production et ^ la consommation qu’au bonheur. Aussi 
les systemes politiques atqoutd’hui sont exclusivement fondds sur le 
travail ; i peine sait-on mettre i profit les facultds morales qu: pourtaient 
cependant devenir la source la plus (dconde des vdritables jouissances. 
Nous sommes done forces de ne voir dans la plupart des honunes que 
des machines de travail.” This status would have appeared in the eyes 
of a Robespierre or a Saint-Just as the worst possible degradatioa of man 
and dtizen, which no gains of mass production and industrial organization 
could offset. 

“ Ne pas admettre ” — Saint-Just, Vellay, Vol. H, p. 537 (Iragments) ; 
Marat— II, p. 248. 

Jauris (VI, pp. 118 ff.) quotes an astonishing petition of November 
19th, 1792, by ^e Gobelins Sections containing, b^des demands for die 
taxing ” of grains, a maximum price fi>r commodities of first necessity, 
mforced sales, a central provisions bureau conducted by dected officials, 
a loi agraire des ” as distinct fiom a ** loi t^raire des pro- 

pridds”, to promote agricultural production, and hywer agricultural 
prices. Nobody was to have at his disposal more than 120 arpents. 
Similar demands are to be found in peasant cahiets on the eve of the 
Rjevdution (Jaurh, m, p; 392). The dotnand for limitii^ die me of 
holdings mi the land had its counterpart in demands to prohilnt the 
ownetdiip of more than one diop or workshop. 
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Althott^ Marat could on more than one ^ccaaon incite die poor 
to pillage shops and stores, in a true Enraj^ fidhion {Jaunts, VH, p. 41 £), 
his condemnation of the Enrag^ at other times was couched in terms 
that any Girondist and bourgeois w«ald have approved. He described 
dieir demands as “ mesures ... si excessives, si etranges, st subversives 
de tout bon ordre, . . . tendent ... 3 d^truirc la hbre drculation des 
grains et exciter des troubles”. “ Si I’utopie de Saint-Just est encore 
la demiihe contrefa^on de Sparte, cdle de Babeuf cst la premibte ot£ 
collecdviste ” — ^has been well said by Lichtenberger, Socialisme, p. 6. 



PART m. THE BABOUVIST CRYSTALLIZATION 


CHAPTER 1 . THE LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND OF THERMIDOR 

Section {a) — The Messianic Climate, pp. 167-70 

A full bibliography on Babeuf is given in Maurice Dommanget, Pages 
Choisies de Babeuf, Paris 1935, a wholly admirable collection of texts. 

The relevant primary sources used in this work are (works by Babeuf) ; 

Correspondance de Francois No6l Babeuf avec Dubois de Fosseux . . . 
de 1785 k 1788, which forms part 11 of Vol. II, of Victor Advielle, Histoire 
de Gracchus Babeuf et du Babouvisme, d’aprks de nombreux documents 
in^dits, Paris 1884, in itself more a source-book than a history ; Cadastre 
* Perp^tuel ou Demonstration . . pour assurer les prindpes de TAssiette 

et de la Repartition . . . d une Contribution unique ; r co-author 
AudifFred, Paris 1789 ; Du SysteiAe de depopulation, ou la vie et les crimes 
de Carrier, Paris^ an IB, 1795 ; Opinicm d’un citoyen des tribunes du 
club d-devant electoral sur la neccssite et les moyens d’organiser une 
veritable societe populaire, published by G. Lecocq, Un Manifeste de 
Gracchus Babeuf, Paris 1885 ; Defense Generate de Gracchus Babeuf 
devant la Haute-Cour de Venddme, in Advielle, Vol. n, Pt. I ; and 
minor writings and manuscript material to be found in Dommanget, 
Pages Choisies, and in Albert Thomas, La Doctrine des J^gaux. Extraits 
des oeuvres completes, Paris 1906 ; G. Deville, Notes inedites de Babeuf 
sur lui-meme. La Revol. Fran^., Vol. XLDC, I90S> 

Journals : Journal de la Liberte de la Presse ; Le Tribun du peuple 
ou le Defenseur des Droits de THomme par Gracchus Babeuf ; L’Edaireur 
du peuple, ou le Defenseur de 24 millions d’opprimis. 

Primary sources for the Conspiracy ; Philippe Buonarroti, Conspiration 
pour regalite dite de Babeuf, suivie du procis auquel elle dtmna lieu, et 
les pieces justificatives, . Bruxelles 182S ; The English translation by 
Bronierre O'Brien (the fiunous Chartist), lEstory of Babeuf *s €k>nspiracy 
for Equality, Ltmdtm 1836, has been very belpfU. The documents puln 
Hdied by the Ditectoire : Copie des P^oes saisies dans le local que Babeuf 
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occuput lors de son arrestation — Haute Cour 4 e Justice ; Suite de la 
Copie des pieces ; D^bats du proc& instniit par la Haute Cour de Justice 
contre Drouet, Babeuf et autres, Vols. I, II, HI, IV ; Extrait du proofs- 
verbal des stances du Conseil des Cin 4 -Cents 23 Flor^, an IV ; £xpos6 
&it par les Accusateurs Nationaux pris la Haute Cour de Justice>Vieillart 
— 6 Ventdse, an V ; added to it Pi^s lues . . . par I'Accusateur ; 
R&umd du Pr&ident de la Haute-Cour de Justice, 2, 3, 4 Praiiial. 

Modem Works : Alfred Espinos, La philosopbie sodale, etc. ; M. Dom* 
numget, Babeuf et la Conjmation des Jcgaux, Paris 1922 ; E. B. Bax, Tbe 
Last Episode o^the French Revolution, London 1911 ; David Thompson, 
Hie Babeuf Plot, London 1947 ; Albert Mathiez, Le Directoire ; Adbert 
Thomas, La pens^e sodaliste de Babeuf avant la conspiration des £gaux. 
La Revue Sodaliste, 1904, VoL XL ; 1905, Vol. Xli ; Gerard Walter, 
Babeuf 1760-97 et la Conjuration des £gaux, Paris 1937 ; Georges 
Lefibvre, Rapport-Temps Modemes, IX Congr^ International des 
Sdences Historigues, Paris 1950, pp. 561-71 ; the same. Oil il est la 
question de Babeuf, Annales d’Histoire Sodale, Tome VD, 1945, Hona- 
mages Marc Bloch ; A. Galante Garrotte, Buonarroti e Babeuf^ Torino 
1948. 

Special aspects : G. Thibout, La Doctrine Babouviste, Paris 1903 ; 
M. Dommanget, La structure et les m^thodes de la colouration des ^gaux, 
Annales R^volutionnaires, XIV, 1922 ; the same author, L’H^bertisme 
et la Conjuration des £gaux. An. Rev., XV, 1923 ; Abel Patoux, Le 
faux de Gracchus Babeuf, Saint-Quoitm, 1913 ; Paul Robiquet, L' Arresta- 
tion de Babeuf, La Rcvol. Fran^., Vol. XXVIII, 1895 ; the same 
author, Babeuf et Barras, Revue de Paris, 1896. 

On Buonarroti : Paul Robiquet, Buonarroti et la Secte des ]^aux, 
Paris 1910 ; Georges Weill, Phdippe Buonarroti. les papiers de Buon- 
arroti, Revue Historique, 1901, 1905 ; W. Haenisch, La vie et les lettres 
de Philippe Buonarroti, Paris 1938 ; Samuel Bernstein, Buonarroti, 
Paris 1950. 

On Babouvism of later days : G Sender, Le Babouvisme aprbs 
Babeuf. Sod6t^s Sccriitcs et Conspirations Communistes — (1830-1848), 
Paris 1912 ; G. Weill, Le Parti '^publicain en France, 1814-70, Paris 
1900 ; J! A. Tchemoff, Le Parti r^ublicain sous la Monarchic de JuiHet, 
Paris 1905. ^ 

" Forercmner — AdvielU, Vol. II, Correspondance 32 ; Domaumget, 
Pages, p. 49 ; " That modem philosophy *' — AdvieUe, II, Cocce^. 
38, 47-8 ; “ Morale demonttde ’’—ibid., 189 ; BabeuT $ lettar, h&udi 
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aist, iji 7 —Aivielle, Ip, Corresp. 117 ; Dc^mis's reply--ibid., 139 ; a 
joke ?— ibid, 181 ; dw anai^ements in Utopia— dii'ie/Ze, 11, Corresp., 
120, 129, 169, 173, 175. 180 ; “ Electrified ” ; “ Leur ime PiAccs 
saisies, Vol. I, p. 147 ; Similarly djiwwrrotf— Conspiration, Vol. I, p. 117 ; 
Pdemic with Antonelle-'Tribun, XXXVU, 132, 136-7 ; Suite des pieces, 
pp. 9-24 ; Dmmnget, Pages, pp. 268 ff. ; “ Avant la Revolution ” — 
Domnmget, Pages, p. 45, n. i ; Dert'/Z^^otes inAlites ; ** spoiled him ** 
—first letter to Coupe, Donmmget, Pages, pp. no ff. ; defimt inherent— 
Dommanget, p. 103 ; Dommanget, Pages, pp. 104-5 fi (Vanity ?) ; 240-1 ; 
Tribun, XXXIV, 51-2 ; Tribun, Prospectus— 5, 6 ; Domrmnget, Pages, 
pp. 230-1 ; suffering for Revedution— letter to Coupe, Doimtumget^ 
p. 105; “publidsme — unique vocation'* — ^ibid., p. no. The names 
Camille and Gracchus— Tribun, XXIII, 5 ; Albert Thomas, La Revue 
Socialiste, 1905, Vol. XLI, p. 73. ; Advielte, Vol. I. p. 67. 


Section {h)—The Lessons, pp. 170-2 

On the Thermidorian and Directoirc regimes Albert Mathiez, Le 
Dircctokc ; Georges Lefebvre, Lcs Thermidoriens, Paris 1937 ; Raymond 
Guyot, La Revolution Fran9aise, Livre HI, 1795-1799 (Pcuplei-et Civilizar 
dons), Paris 1930 ; L. Villat, La Revol. et I’Empire, VoL I, Clio VDI, 
I, Paris 1936. Also Lavisse, op. cit, 11 ; D. Guerin, op. dt. ; A. Aulard, 
Hist. Polit. 

Babeuf’s early criticism of the regime, before he returned to the fold 
of pure Robespierrism to become the preadicr of Communist egalitar- 
ianism, is characterisdc, and at times acute. It is to be found in his 
Journal de la libote de la Presse, Nr. XVm, 3, 4 ; XIX, 3 ; XX, 3 ; 
XXI, 5 ; Tribun du People, XXIX, 265-70; Dommanget, Pages, pp. 
194-6; Tribun, XXVm, 237-8, 240, 244; Tribun, XXDC, 265-8, 
275-6 ; Dommanget, Pages, pp. 193-9 (contains an analysis of the fiulure 
of the Left, with an assurancx that it is destined to win) ; Tribun, XXX, 
290-1 ; Domman^t, Ps^, pp. 200-1 ; Tribun, XXXIV, 6-9; Domnmget, 
Pages, pp. 233-36 ; AivielU, Vol. L pp. 145-7 ; 168-9. 

The Constitution of 1795, and Boissy d'Anglas — Lavisse, Vol. II, 
pp. 274-5, 283 ; the adjective ** Revolutionary ** as titk ysra banned— 
ibid., p. 257. 
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Section {c) — Bdheuf, pf. 172-5 

“Jc suis 66sesp6t6, ma bonne ami^ de voir la ddtresse 06 je fie 
laisse ” — letter to Ids wife, Paris id/VDlf I78s > — AdptelUf VoL I, pp, 57, 
61. 

Sdf^amatizati4»i — for instance, P^oraistm de la ddfoise g£n^ale 
devant la Haute Cour (62 S&mce, 28 Hor&d, an V)— DemnMN^, 
Pages, pp. 306 ff. ; Espinos, p. 390 ; Advielle, Vol. I, p. 314; " l^i 
d^laoi ” — ^first letter to Coup6, Dommanget, Pages, p. 103 ; “ Atlas *’ — 
Prospectus of l^bun, 5-6 ; Dommanget, Pages, pp. 230-2 ; Tribiin, 
XXXIV, 5 ; Aivielk, I, p. 220 fetter to the Directory after his arrest) 
— megalomania. His failing at decisive moments — Advielle, Vol. I, p. 3 30 
(a characteristic appreciation of BabeuT s appearance at the Court by die 
accuser), Vol. II, p. 302 ; D^bats Haute ^ur, Vol. 11 , p. 86. 

About Babeuf’s early years — Advielle, VoL I, first part. Babeuf 
claimed to have been bom on Christmas night, Decembtf 25th, 1760 . . . 
'* dans une cabane . . . que le R^dempteur ", and to have dierefcure 
been christened NoSl. In fact he was bora on November 23rd, 1760. 
Of a similar trustworthiness is the story of his father having been a tittor 
to the former Emperor Joseph II of Austria, Advielle, Vol. I, p. 5. He 
was in fact ^deserter fiom the French Army — ibid., p. 7. Fraud of all 
^operty daims — ^Tribun XXDC, 284-5. About the traditions of Picardy 
see Lrfehvre*s Introducdon to Dommanget* s Pages, p. 3, and G. 
two articles just cited. Oh il est la question de Babeuf, and his Rapport, 
IX Coi^rhs httemational des Sciences Historiques. Humiliation by 
onstoctacy— Advielle, Vol. I, pp. 43-5, 48 : invited by a Marquis in a 
flattering letter, he was asked to lunch widi the servants. 

Babeuf’s enthusiasm at outbreak of Revolution— Advielle, Vol. I, p. 53 
— contains an interesting instance of die way in which the " aristociatic 
plot " {Lefthvre, Quatre-vingt neuf), was reflected in die poptdar mind ; 
his reaction to the early atrocities (murdn of Foultm, who was aUegecUy 
to r^lace Necker, and Bertier de Sauvigny, die Intmdant of Pacts), 
ildd., p. 55 : *' Oh I que cette joie me fiusait mal ! J’6tais fimit k la fids 
sads&t et mdcontent ; je disais tant mieux et cant pis. Je com^xods 
qise le pAiple se fasse justice, j’approuve cette justice locsqu’elle esfi 
sadsfaite par I’aniantissement des coupables, mais pourratt-dk^ aujoiud’hui 
a'tee pas crui^? Les supplices de tous genres, 1 * Aa tt idl e tBe nt, U 
tocture, la roue, les bhchers, le fbuet, les gibets, les bourceanz imdti|^i£s 
partout, nous ont &it de si mauvaises moeurs ! Les rndtres, an lieu de 
nous policer, nous oat teadu; barbares, parce qu’ils le sent eisC'Oiflaies. 
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lb t^coltent et r&;olttront ce qu’ib ont scm6, car tout cda, ma pauvre 
femme, aura 3 ce qu’il parait, des suites terribles ; nous ne sommes qu’au 
<febut” 

Babeuf’s activities in his ^ovince — ^letter to Sylvain Marddial, 
Advielk, VoL 1 , pp. i0S'-9 ; Espinos, pp. 210 C (recounts all the prison 
sentences) ; Domnumget, Pages, pp. 91-7 ; 131 ff. ; “des fe^es sou£&ants 
et laborieux ne virent en moi qu un ami companssant et im protecteur, 
pour les riches ^gobtes je ne fus qu*un ds^ereux ap6tre des lob agraires ** 
(Advielk, I, p. 107). Advielk, I, pp. 93 ff. 

The forger — ^Lettre It Menessier, 2 Frimaire, an 11 , D/mnumget, Pages, 
pp. 147 fi! ; Abel Patoux, Le faux de Ckacchus Babeuf ; D. Thompson, 
p. 15 ; Espinos, p, 217 f. 

Extreme misery in Parb, invocation to Rousseau — Advklk, Vol. I, 
pp. 105 ff., 108 ; like Rousseau— Pages, p. 155 ; “ Meurs 
si e’est ton plaisir” — Advielk, I, p. 221. Babeuf’s last letters — Dom- 
manget. Pages, pp. 309-19 ; Advielk, Vol. I, pp. 222-7, 337-41* 


Section (d) — Buonarroti, pp. 175-8 

The Histoire de la Conspiration appeared for the £rst time in 1828. 

Lefebvre, Rapports, IX Congr^, 1950, p. 561, quotes Galante Garonne, 
Buonarroti c Babeuf, Torino 1948, on the influence of the agricultural 
system of Corsica on Buonarroti’s Communbt ideas. Buonarroti, 
Observations sur Max. Robespierre, ed. Ch. Vellay, Chalons sur Sadne 
1912. Carnot in the Memoires, written by hb son — “ le parti babouviste 
comptait des cceurs gdnireux comme Buonarroti ’’ ; Advielk, Vol. I, p. 292 
— tribute paid by accusateur Badly to Buonarroti ; Alexandre Andryane, 
Souvenirs de Gmive, Parb 1839, pp. 136-9, 154, contains glowing 
descriptions of Buonarroti of the first quarter of the nineteenth century ; 
Robiquet, Buonarroti, pp. 154-5 I -d. Rones Preface to hb edition of 
Buonarroti’s Gracchus Babeuf et la Conjuration, Parb 1869. Buonarroti 
said about himself : “ Db mon adolescence, un insdtueur, ami de Jean 
Jacques et d’Helv^tius, m’inspira Tamour des hommes et de la liberfe. 
J’agb, je parlai, j’dcrivb conform^ment k ces prfeeptes et j’dn refus la 
recompense. L« grands me (fecridrent comme sc 616 rat^ les imbeciles 
metraiferent de fou.’* " I am going ” — Robiquet, Buonarroti, p. 243 ; 
The peoples advancing — Ranc, Introduct to Conspiratiem, JQ. ; C. IVeill, 
Butmarroti, Revue Hbtor., 1905, Vol. LXXXVm, p. 322 f. 
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CHAPTER n. BABOUVIST SOCIAL “iPHILOSOPHy 

Section (a) — Equality and the Soial Contract, pp. 179-81 

Equality — Buonarroti, Vol. I, pp. 9 ff. (trans. Brontenre O’Brien, 
II n.) ; “ to restrain”, — “ The want of food” — ^ibid., 10 n., 11 n. 

Babeuf on equality in the Social Contract — ^Tribun, XXXIV, la ; 
Dommanget, Pages, p. 237 ; Tribun, XXXV, 102 ; (elixir) Donmanget, 
Pages, p, 255 ; Tpbun, XXXV, 92 ; Dommanget, Pages, p. 255 ; Advielle, 
Vol. I, p. 393 (” aucun n’ait trop ”) ; Babeuf refers to Diderot (meaning 
Morelly), Robespierre, Saint-Just, Raynal, Harmand de la Meuse, 
Antonelle ; Advielle, II, p. 34 ; Tribun, XXXV, 93-9 ; Dommanget, 
p. 256 ; Buonarroti : to Rousseau and Mably — in the fiist place, p. 9 ; 
Advielle, II, Defense 34 ; ” stifling passions ” — Buonarroti, 10 n. ; “ This 
social order ” — Buonarroti, p. 8 ; Riponse ^ M.V.- (appearing as a reply 
from Babeuf, actually written by Buonarroti), Buonarroti, II, Pieces 
justiflcat, pp. 217 flf. ; Individualism — ^Pieces saisies, 182, 61 pi^, 7 liasse 
(Creation d’un Directoire Insurrccteur, pp. 169-182) ; ” Enchained fete " 
— ^Tribun, XXXV, 105 ; Dommanget, Pages, p. 261 ; Advielle, VoL I, 
p. 395 (wrongly quotes Bar^re instead of Saint-Just as author of the 
slogan ” puissances de la terre ”) ; Letter to Germain, Dommanget, Pages, 
p. 207 ff. 

Advielle, Vol. II, Defense, 34-5 — ^Babeuf : “ J’ait dit qu le code social 
qui a 6tabli dans sa premiere ligne que le bonheur 6tait le seul but de la 
sodefe, a consacr^ dans cette ligne le type inattaquable de toute vMtf 
et de toute justice. C’est fe en entier la loi et les proph&tes.” 


Section (h) — Vision of History as Vision of Class Struggle, pp. 181-4 

Violation of Social Contract— Tribun, XXXIV, 13 ; Domnumga, 
Pa^es, p. 238 ; the most foolish ” — Buonarroti, 12 n. ; Cadastre pet^ 
petuel, XXVI, XXVIII, XL ; difl&rent professions — ^Tribun, XXXV, 
103 ; Donihumget, Pages, p. 259 ; Advielle, Vol. n. Defense 39 (a wt^cer 
outdistanci n g o&en should be treated as a pest) ; Cadastre’ XXX- 
XXXI *, feudalism — Advielle, n, Corresp. 190 ; Dommanget, Pages, p, 68 ; 
“good luck ’^—Cadastre, XXXIII ; superstructure — Dommanget, p. 259; 
Tribtm, XXXV, 103 ; Commerce — ^Letter to Germain, Dommar^ 
pp. 207 : Bizarre codes — Advielle, II, Corresp. 190-5 ; felse teachings 
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mpetsdtiom — CacUs^, XXXV ; Dommar^et, Pages, p. 90—" pea 6 tf 
nations se sent p 6 i^£es de cette vdrit^ cependant m&nment anaple \ 
saisir : que la prindpale puissance r^de indabitaUement du <&t£ oil le 
nombre des bras est k plus co)E|ideralde . . . que vingt dnq pouvaient 
avoir une valeur plus qu’^ale ^ on “ Ces lois sont bomiddes : dDes 
sont destructives du contrat sodal primidf qui a n&xssaircment garand 
le maintien, perp^tuellement inaldrable, de la suffisanoe des besoins — 
Ttibun, XXXIV, 13-14 ; Dommanget, '^. 238-9 ; Tribun, XXXIV, 13 ; 
Donanmgtt, p. 238 — ** voil^ la dtklataOon solennelle des pl^bdiens auz 
patridois, et le prologue s^rieux de rinsurrection ec de la r^vtdudon. 
Cette guerre des pldbdens et des pattidens, ou des pauvres et des nebes, 
n’existe pas seulement du moment oil elle est declare. Elle est popdtuelle, 
elle commence d^ que les insdtudons tendent ^ ce que les uns prennent 
tout et St ce qu’il ne reste rien aux autres. U semble aux riches, qu’en 
feignant la s^curiti^, en s’efibreant de faite croire aux pauvres que leur 
<Stat est in^vitablement dans la nature, e’est 1 ^ la meilleure bwriire centre 
les entreprises des demiers ; mais quand le dedaratoire insuirecdonnel est 
proclam^, alors la lutte s^engage vivement, et cbactm des deux partis 
emploie torn ses moyens pour faire triompher le sien ” ; “JLe pl&be met en 
r^quisidon toutes les vertus, la justice, la pbilantropie, le d 6 smt 6 ressement. 
La pattidat appelle H son secours tous les edmes, Tastuce^ la dupUdtf, 
la petfidie, la cupidity, I’orgueil, Tamlntion.** 

“ La sod^t^, est une caveme ” — ^Tribun, XXXIV ; Permanent dvil 
war — ^Tribun, XXXV, 76-7 ; Domnumget, Pages, p. 251 f. ; Ttibun, 
XXXrV, 11-14 ; Domnumget, pp. 236-8 ; Ca^tre perpetuel, XXEX ; 
Domnumget, 90; “No rights, no duties” — Dommmget, p. 102, Cor- 
respondant Picard, November 1790 — nous nous dispenserions encore 
de fdre servir nos bras The actual expression “ bras crois£$ ” conies 
from Marat; “ Ami du peuple ”, 30 / VI / 1790, as Dommanget points 
out. “ Sudh moments ” — AdvieVe, Vol. n, p. 30 ; Tribun, XXXVQ, 
136 ; Domnumget, pp. 271- ; Manifeste des £gaux, Buonarroti, n. Pieces 
justifre., pp. 130 ff. ; “ extremes se touchoit ’’—second letter to Coup^, 
Domnumget, pp. 122, 126 iL 


, Section (c) — TI k Interpretation of die French HevolutiM, pp. 184-7 

Analysis of French Revolution — C’est R oh se r^oee ” — letter 
to Cou^, Demnumjet, Pages, p. 122 ; “ akine oSen ” — BuonarroH, II, 
p. 214. Story of Revoltnion— AMHMmiti, the first part of hit Ifilstoty ; 
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Babeo^P^ces saisies, i3Sh-i48, 44, liasse 7 : • plttsieun vivolutitMi, 

dq>uis 1789** ; Domman^/, Pages, pp. 284 C : Babei^s letter to Bodson, 
in Suite des Pieces, pp. 52-4, 9 VentSj», an IV ; National grandeur at 
motive in 178$) — Pi^es saisies, S42 M. ; Vicious majority, virtuom 
minority — ^Pidees, 143, 4, 5 ; “L’un qui vent le bien" — Tzibun, XXIX, 
264 ; ’Ibe two Rjepublics — Tribun, XXDC, 263 C ; Domma/^t, 
pp. 192-3 ; Robespierre alone — ^Pidees saisies, 147-8 ; potential adherent 
of loi agraire — Advielle, Vol. I, p. 392 ; Dommmget, pp. 129, 130 ; Pieces 
saisies, 104, pi^ 25, liasse 7 (Saint*Just’s Institutions) ; lip service 
to liberty— TriUin, XXXIV, 8-9; Domfitouj^et, pp. 235-6 ; System of 
egoism, system of equality — Buonarroti, I, pp. 6-10 ; Babeuf as second 
(Bacchus, and follower of Robespierre — Suite des Pikes, p. 54, pike 48, 
liasse 15 ; “des rkultats “ de marquer ” — ^Pikes saisies, 139, 140 ; 
£galit^ chim^rique — ^Tribun, XXXIV, 8-9 ; Dommangtf, pp. 235-6. 
Greatest happiness “with certainty” — Suite de Pikes, 326; Pikes 
saisies, 59, pike to, liasse 7 ; Suite des Pikes $9-62 (letter of Ger- 
main to Babeuf) ; “ die ebranle d^jik TEurope, die afifranchira Tunivers ”, 
Pieces saisies, p. 66 ; The Manifesto of Equals — Buonarroti, II, pp. 
130 ff, Bronterres translation, pp. 3x4-17. 


Section (d) — The Evolution Towards Communism, pp, 187-95 

Babeuf ’s early ideas -Advielle, Vd. II, pp. 31, 33 ; II, Correspondance 
190, “ Code universel procurat ^ tous les individus indistinctement, dans 
tons les biens et les avantages dont on pent jouir en ce bas monde, une 
position absolument 6gale ” ; ibid., 193-4 (Jean Jacques and the woods) ; 
“ honn8te m£diocric6 ” — Cadastre XXXIl. 

Babeuf, July 8th, 1787, to Dubois — Advielle, II, p. 192 (Corresp.) : 
“ 11 faudrait probablement pour tout cela qtie les rois d6posasscnt leur 
couronnes, et routes les persemnes titrks et quali&ks, leuzs dignitk, 
leurs emplois, leurs charges.” 

Loi agraire, 66,000,000 arpents — Cadastre XXXII—” la tore, mke 
commune, edt pu n*8tre partagk quit vie, et chaque part rendue 
inalienable ; djp sotte que le patzimoine de chaque dtoyen edt toujours 

assuid ” ; Dormaaget, Pages, p. 107 £ ; “ Le Q?£ateur a voulu que 
diaque kre'possklit k rayon de drconfikence, nkessaire pour produire 
sa subsistanoe”, ibid., p. 122 (second letter to C<mp6) ; “ la rklamation” ; 
“]epaiaderespiit”,il^,pp.ia6,i07; “stipulation . . . inunddia t emen t ”. 
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itdd., p. 107 ; *' in(Qistry to reniain as at present ”, 125. A/bert Thomas, 
Revue Sodaliste, Vcd XL, p. 705. Domnumget, Pages, p. 96. 

Omtext of natural tights — ^Cadastre XXXV — ” quel tkre ? Mais, 
Messieurs, par leur quality d’lWimes, par le droit qu’a tout pupille 
devenu majeur de revendiquer des d6pouilles qu*un tuteur infidHe a eu 
la lichet£ de lui ravir”. 

The Terror as weapon of social policies — Advielle, Vol. I, pp. 1 13-14. ; 
Du Syst^e de d^opuladon, pp. 25 C ; Dommanget, p. 178 ; political 
tights mouungless, without social security — “ et que servent done toutes 
VOS lois lorsqu’en dernier r^sultat elles n’aboutissent .point k tirer de 
la profonde d^tresse cette masse &iorme d’indigents ? ” — Dommanget, 
p. 128 (second letter to Cbup^) ; Government is a charity Committee, 
ibid. ; in sympathy with Robespierre’s programme — ^Du syst^me de 
d6population, pp. 32-4 ; “ Le sol d’un ^tat doit assurer I’existence it 
tous les m^bres de cet £tat ; je dis que, quand dans un ^tat la minority 
des sod^taires est parvenue it accaparer de ses mains des richesses fondles 
et industrielles, et qu’il ce moyen elle dent sous sa verge, et use du 
pouvoir qu’elle a de faire languir dans le besoin, la majority, on doit 
reconnaitre que cet envahissement n’a pu se &ire qu’^ Tabri des mauvaises 
insdtudons du gouvemement ; et alors, ce que radministradon andenne 
n’a pas £ut dans le temps pour pr^enir Tabus ou pour c^primer il sa 
naissance, Tadministradon actuelle doit le faire pour r^tablir T^quiHbre 
qui nedt jamais dh se perdre ; et Tautorit^ des lois doit opd:er un 
revirement, qui toume vers la demide raison du gouvemement per- 
fecdonn^ du Contrat Sodal : que tous aient assez et qu’aucun n’ait trop. 
Si e’est hi ce que Robespierre a vu, il a vu (^) cet 6gard en l^gislateur. 
Tous ceux-hi tie le seront pas qui ne tendront point par des insdtudons 
qu’il soit impossible d’en&eindre, <i poser des homes shres la cupidity et it 
Tambidon, aficcter torn les bras au travail, mais garandr, moyennant 
ce travail, le n&;essaire li tous, T^ducadon 6gale et Tind6pendance de 
tout dtoyen d’un autre ; 1 . garandr de mSme le necessaire sans travail ^ 
Tenfance, ^ la faiblesse, I Tinfiimit^ et i la vieillesse. Sans cette cerdtude 
du nicessaire, sans cette Education, sans cette ind^pendance r£ciproque, 
jamais vous ne parviendrez iL rendre la liberty aimable, jamais vous ne 
ferezde vraisr^publicains. £t jamais vous n’aurezla tranqmllit^imirieure, 
jamais vous ne gouvemez paisiblement, jamais la poign^ de riches ne 
jouira avec s&nirit6 d’un r^orgement scandaleux, li cdt£ de la masse 
a£m£e. Que les premiers soient justes et ouvrent les yeux-^ la v^ritd, i 
leuis propres int£rdts : ils s’eac^cuteront eux-m£mes ; autrement la nature 
(dk fut toujouis juste), quand la mesure est combke, quand Tessaim 
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du pmple ^ qui tout gar<fe-manger est devena (iSvocu^ 

force routes ks digues ; alors cette guerre intestine, qui subsiste totyoort 
entre les a£&meurs et les afiamds, delate.** 

Famiae — 11 &ut qu dies soient ’’-^tibun, XXXV, 77 ; Dommaoj^t 
p. 145 ; Lettre Chaumette, 7 Mai, an II, Domnumget, pp. 142-3, 
vehemently protesting against die proposed article for the 1793 Dedaira- 
tion of Rights on the sanctity of property— violation of the mmual, 
inalienable tights of man : “ combinaisons meurtti^es . . . calculs 

assassins . . . In praise of Robespierre’s definition of property in 
his draft of a ]^eclaration — digne mandataire . . . notre Lycurgue 
This main preoccupation of Babeuf brings him near to the Enrages — 
le peuple vodait que Taliment n^essaire 3 tous fi^t bom6 \ un prix 
auqud tous pussent atteindre”, ibid., p. 145. 

The State to take over whole organization — ^Lettre h. Germain, 
Dommanget, Pages, pp. 207 (10 Thermidor, an m), 210 S. (after a 
violent attack on commerce and trade and their practices) ; " It I’abri 
de vicissitudes”, ibid., p. 214. 

Against loi ^raire — Ttibun, XXXV, 92 ; Domnumget, Pages, p. 255 ; 
Manifesto of the Equals, Buonarroti, 11 , Pieces justif. ; D^bats du proc^ 
de Vend&me, tome H, 88 ; Pieces Saisies, 271, pfece 20, liasse ; Army 
mobilization — ^Ttibun, XXXV, 105 ; Dommanget, p. 262 ; BuonarrotCe 
Account — Conspiration, I, p. 84 ; Mathiez, Directoire, p. 161 ; “ Organ- 
isation savamment combin^e ” — first letter to Coup^, Dommanget, p. 107 ; 
Total equality, no distinctions of worth — Advielte, Vol. II, pp. 36-42 ; 
Tribun, XXXV, 104 ; Dommanget, p. 260 ; ” assurer k chacun et k sa 
posterity, telle nombreuse qu’elle soit, la suffisance, mais rien que la 
suffisance ” — ^Tribun, XXXV, 105 ; Dommanget, p. 261 ; magasin 
conunun ” (ibid.) ; absolutely equal and universal education — ^ibid ; 

que les productions de Tindustrie et du g^nie deyiennent aussi la pro* 
pri^tf de tous ” {Dommanget, p. 260) ; “ la folie meurtrfere ” — ibid. 

Reformism — ^Ttibun, XXXVn, 132-6 ; Dommanget, Pages, pp. 268 ff*; 
“ la caste ” — ^XXXVII, 136 ; “ qu’au rontrairc ” — Dommanget, 272 ; 
Suite des Pieces, 9-24, pieces 5-13, liasse 15 ; “ sociability pr^te k se 
dissoudre comes firom Morelly^ “ happy catastrophe ” — Pikees Saisies, 
182, pikdb 61, liasse 7 ; Bodson — Suite des Pikees, p. 57 ; Germain — 
Espinos, p. 238 ; Advielte, II, pp. 93 ff . ; Buonarroti, I, 88, X14. 

” -Where fs the man ? ’’—Lettre k Germain, Dommanget, Pages, 
p. 214 ; “ I>cc that Government ” — ^Tribun, XXXV, 105-6 ; Dommang^ 
pp.229,26ai V<d. n, p. 42. “ Once ^vate property removed” 

—Lettre k Germain, Dommanget, pp. 210 £ 
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CHAPTER m. THE STORY OF THE PLOT OF BABEUF 

SeOhn (a ) — The Prehista\^ of the Conspimyt pp. 196-7 

Hie diknuna of tiie Left after yend£imaire--Mii(&>ez, Directed, 
p. 130 f. ; Buonarroti, I, p. 64 fif. ; G. Walter, Babeuf, pp. 91 ff Attempts 
at organization, Vaa&iioor— Buonarroti, I, pp. 52 £, 69 C, 77 S., 95 £ 
AdvieOe, I, p^. 195 ff. ; Mathiez, Ditedewe, p. 141 £ ; Bax, Hie Last 
Episode, p. 91 £ 


Section if) — The Story of the Plot, pp. 197-200 

Organizing the plot — the Brumaire attempt — Buonarroti, I, p. 81 ; A 
Central Committee formed and dissolved, ibid., p. 94. Babeuf's arrest 
after the appearance of Tribun Nr. 35, and escape — Advielle, Vol. I, 
p. 181 ; Mme Babeuf, " cette grande conspiratrice, qui ne sait ni 
lire, ni dcrire ” — ^arrested in February, 1796 ^luvidse), ibid., p. 185 ; 
Buonarroti, I, p. 81. 

The Secret Ditectory— Buonarroti, I, p. 114; Bax, p. 105 £ ; <mi 
S ylvain MarAdial — Dommanget, Sylvain Mar^chal, Revue Itatemadomde, 
1946. He was a minor Atheist poet, already an active prop^andist 
before die Revolution. It has never been explained why he was never 
prosecuted for his part in the plot. He was the author of the inflammable 
Manifesto of the Equals, which Marx and Engels regarded as the fore- 
runner of the Communist Manifesto. 

On the other members — see Espinos, p. 264 ; Advielle, VoL 11 , 

p. 254 f- 

The Crenelle Legion — Buonarroti, I, p. 158 f. ; Mathiez, Directoire, 
p. 231 £ ; Royalists and Montagnards — Buonarroti, 1 , 163 ; Espnus, 291 ; 
Pieces saines, pp. 83 £ ; BabeuF s postscriptum to the chief Agents — 
Pieces, ibid ; On Grisel and Barras — Robiquet, Babeuf et Barras, Rev. 
de Paris, i8s)6, pp. 204 ff ; the same author, L’Arrestation de Babeuf, 
Rev. Franf., 1895, VoL XXVIII, pp. 300 ff. 

Hte last meetings — Buonarroti, I, pp. 179 £, 184 £ ; II, i £ Bax, 16 £ 
Significance — Walter Gerard, Babeuf, pooh-poohs the whole diing firom 
every point of view ; Mathiez, Directoire, p. 214 £ ; Querm, n, 360. 

Carnot's statemoit in the M^mmres of his son — Revue de Paris, 1896. 
Vol. HI, p. 304— Directoire “ efit infiidlibl^nent succomb 4 , sans Tarresta- 
don de Babeuf et ses complices, que la chose publique coimur aloes le 
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que peu de personnel oot appidd^**. 41 ie Govmunem; xiru 
mena^ cm both flcoiks, by Royalists and Jaccmins, and ^!Oim within 
by Barras. 


CHAPTER IV. DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 

S^xti^m (a ) — The D^ition of Democracy, pp. 201-3 

First letter to Coup^ — Dommanget, Pages, p. 107 ; " On ne doit pas 
plus pouvoir ^uivoquer en manure dVgalit^ qu'en matiire de chif&es ” 
(108). Buonarroti on term democracy — ^D^bats du proc^, VoL H, 
p. 275 ; Conspiration, Vol. I, p. 23 (“ that public, order ”) ; C’eM: 
robl^tion— Tribun, XXXV, loo-i ; Dommanget, p. 256, 7 ; Formal 
freedom . . . “ how would ” — Buonarroti, p. 34, n. i. ; “ Charity 

Committee” — Dommanget, p. 128. 

Tribun, XXXV, 83 ; Dommanget, p. 250 : ” U est temps de pvler de 
la d^mocratie eUe-mdme ; de d^nir ce que nous entendons par dk, ^ 
ce que nous voulons qu’elle nous procure ; de concerter enfin, avec totri 
le peuple, des moyens de la fonder et de b main|enir.” 

“ Ils se trompent, ceux-b qui croient que je ne m’agite que dans la 
vue de faire substituer une constitution \ une autre. Nous avons bien 
plus besoin d’institutions que de constitution. La constitution de 93 
n'avait m^rid les applaudissements de tous les gens de bien, que paree 
qu’elle pr^parait les votes des institutions. Si par elle ce but n’avait 
pu 8tre atteint, j’eusse cess^ de radmirer. Toute constitution qui laisswa 
subsister les andennes institutions humanicides et abusives, cessera 
d’exdter mon enthousiasme ; toot homme appdd i r^g&afrd ses sem- 
blables, qui se trainera pdiiblemoit dans la vieille routine des legislations 
precedentes, dont la barbarie consacre des heureox et des malheureux, 
ne soca point h. mes yeux un bgidateor, Q n’ins{drera point mes respects. 
Travaillons i fonder d’abord de bcmnes instituticms, des institutions 
piebdennes, et nous serons tc>t§ours sdus qu’une bonne constitutkm 
viendra aprb. Des institutions jdebdennes dcuvost assurer b boidieur 
common, I'^sance ^gale de tous ks co-assodifs.” 

The insistence on Institutions is, of course, an echo of Saint-Just’s 
butitiitUHtt Republicaines. ”Salut en democratie” — ^Kices Sais^, I, 
zs 6 , X* pi^, liasse 9 ; beyond mere republiouiism— ridi>/fl 2 e, Vol. R 
p. X07 ; ” Des hommes Debats du ^o^ VoL Lf- ^ * paxjficatioo 
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— ^Tribun, XXm, 4'-5^ ** k detnike ** — Buonarroti, Encydop^die Non- 
vdle, 1840, 325 ; AdvieUe, I, p. 301 — bonheur commun-^'^t autre 
dtose que k vraie Di^ocratie, but de k Rivoludon et but de toute 
association dvile ” . . . Telfutl^contratprimitif” ; Suite des Pieces, 9 
— ii ce ikmociatisme patfait qui ne se contente pas du passable, mats 
qui veut le mieux en madke d’organisatum sodale 

Pieces Saisies, 271, pi^ 20, liasse 9 peculiar spellii^) — “ ce que c'est 
que (kmocrade, que c’est absolument ie ^nbeur commun legabd r6ele 
et non chim^rique et illusoirc ” ; Dommanget, pp. 247-8. 


Section (b) — Anti-parliamentaj, Plebiscitary Ideas, pp. 203-7 

The social potendalides of polidcal democracy— two letters to Coup£, 
Dommanget, Pages, pp. 103-21 (Aug. 20th, 1791), 121-30 (September 
lOth, 1791, printed also in Espinos, pp. 404-10). La plenitude des droits — 
ibid., p. 127 ; Est ce but— -corrolkirc — 122-3 ; Robespierre, Pedon 
— pp. io< 5 , 129-130, 

Form solid heads — 106 ; party procedure, “ as to» the ptindpal 
speaker ” — no ; “ Ne seront discut^s ” — ^p. 117 (“ aucune modificadon, 
dUns le sens restricdf de k liberty et de I’^galit^, ne pourra ^e apporttk 
li k pr6sente Consdtudon *’) ; Every Assembly a Consdtuante — ^p. in ; 
Abert Thomas, Revue Sodal., Vol. LV, p. 708,’ lighdy remarks ^at the 
obvious contradicdon between the prindple that every Assembly is a Con- 
sdtuante, and the prindple of one track freedom to legiskte, is explicable 
only by Babeuf ’s wish to prevent the freezii^ of the social system by a 
Consdtudonal kw. no-n : *' Etablir que k seconde l^giskture est 
tout aussi consdtuante que k premik-e, en vertu de ce prindpe . . . de 
maintenir intacte dans son ensemble . . . toutes ses parties k consdtudon 
telle qu’elle a ddcrdtk, que s'il convient b une g£nkadon de se rendre 
esckve, cda n'altke en rien le droit de la g^n^radon suivante li £tre 
libre *’ ; Popular control over parliament — pp. in fr*.' ; depudes’ reports. 
Curators — ^pp. 118 ff ; Qui s’absorbe — ^p. 113 ; publidty — ^p. 116 
(** point de denu-publidt6 ”) ;■ peddons— ibid., p. 117. 


Seaion {c)—Can die People he Trusted ?, pp. 2d/-8 

“ Manie de plurality des voix ” ; “La majority **...“ Ceux 
qui . . . **’-Advielle, Vol. I, pp. 41, 42 ; BabeuTs disappointment— 
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Tribtm, XXDC, 265 ; Dommatiget, pp. 193-4 :* Ttibun, XXIX, 197 ; 
Tribun, XXXI, 313 ; AivieUe, i, p. 302 ; n. Defense, 52, 42 — " maisje 
ne me ^sais pas la trop illusoire pr^mption de les y r^udre . . . les 
chances contie la possibility <ie rytablssement d’un tel projet sont dans la 
proportion de plus de cent contre un (but then this was said in the 
Defence before Court) ; Buonarroti — The philosophers Conspiration, 
Vol. I, p. 89 ; As dogma of natural religion — ^ibid., pp. 104-5 ! “ Sudi 
morals ” — ibid., p. 89 n. 


Section (d ) — The Idea of the Enlightened Vanguard, pp. 209-14 

Reference to will of people — ^Tribun, XXIII, 7 ; Tribun, prospectus, 
3-4, 5-6 ; Dommanget, pp. 229-31 ; Pieces Saisies, 25 — ^Thc banncrs.of 
the insurgents were to beat the inscriptions : “ Quand le gouvemement 
viole le droit du peuple, Tinsurrection est pour le peuple et pour une 
portion du peuple, le plus sacr^ et le plus indispensable des devoirs ”, 
“ Ceiix qui usurpent la souverainety doivent Stre mis mort par les 
hommes libres.” 

Albert Thomas, Revue SodaL, i$>o4, p. 699 ; Correspondant Picard 
No. 2 ; Advielk, Vol. I, p. 80 — Une loi d’Athynes, la plus admirable 
peut-etre de toutes . . . tout citoyen est autorisy \ se pourvoir contre 
un jugement de la nation entiyre, lorsqu’il est en ytat de justifier qu’il 
est en contradiction a.ec les lois ytablies pour assurer la liberty et les 
droits sodaux de la majority du peuple.” 

“ C’est aux vertus ” — ^Piftces Saisies, 170, pifece 61, hasse 7 ; Tribun, 
XXXI, 316 ; The optimistic reply — Tribun, XXXI, 317 ; Advielle, n, 
Dyfense, p. 30 ; Authorization to revolution— Tribun, XXXVI, 115-16; 
Advielle, II, Dyfense, p. 30—“ Ou bi«i . . . crime ” — ibid.; pp. 24 ff., 
people accepting wrong Constitution. 

Dommanget, Pages, pp. 265 £ : ” Rdvolutionner . . . c’est con- 
spirer contre un ytat de choses qui ne convient pas ; c’est tendre ^ le 
dysoiganisa et ^ mettre en place quelque chose qui vaille mieux. Or, 
tant que tout ce qui ne vaut rien n’est pas renversd et que ce qui serait 
bon n’est pas jtabilisy, je ne reconnais point qu’on ait assez ryvolutionny 
pour le peuple . . . que cettc demidre ryvoludtm s’appelle incontestable- 
ment la fontre-ryvolution . . ., il s’ensuit que la ryvoludon est i 
refure, de Taveu rndne des contre-ryvolutionnaira.” ” They ” call 
ns anarchists, desorganisateots, us who want really to organize society 
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and bonheur commuzL . . “Tliey** are the real anardnsts and oj^m- 
90 tt, d^sorganisateun, having creat^ this wicked and absurd regime. 

The latter vray appeared too loiw — ^Babeuf’s letter to Charles Germain, 
10 Thmnidor, w m, Domman^t, Pages, pp. 217 C ; “ delirious ” 
— ibid., p. 2x8 ; Vend^ pl^bdienne — ^ibid., pp. 220, 257 (Manifesto des 
PUb^iens) ; Buonarroti on Babeuf and Owen — Robi^uet, Bwmarroti, 
p. 273 i Homage to popular sovereignty*^J% 40 ft<»Tori, I, p. 137-8 ; “ as 
conformable ” — ^ibid. 

The existing regime illegal — Advielle, Vol. H, Defense, pp. 27 ff. ; 
Prosecution — ^Expos^ de I’accusateur Vieillart. D^bats L Haute Cour, 
Vol. I, p. 74 ; S^ce, 6 Ventosc, p. 8. ; Boissy d'Anglas — “lorsque 
I’insurrection est g^n£rale, elle n’a pas besoin d’apologie, eC lorsqu’elle est 
partielle elle est toujours coupable ” — Lavisse, Vol. II, p. 278 ; Compare 
Robespierre’s reply to Louvet. 

Robespierre as Legislator — Tribun, XL, 258; 5 Vent6se, an IV, 
24/11/17^ ; Mathiez, Fall of Robespierre, pp. 236-7 ; the people to 
be activized — ^Babeuf, Prospectus to Tribun, Dommanget, pp. 228-9 I 
** I shall make you brave ” — ^Tribun, XXXV, Espinos, pp. 254-5 ; 
“ L’indignife ” — Advielle, Vol. I, p. 151 ; “ The union of^uthority " — 
Bummoti, I, p. 116 f. ; “ Criminal conspirators *’ — ^ibid., p. 118 ; “ the 
whole truth ” — ^Prospectus, Tribun, Buonarroti, p. 120— progrGss of public 
reason ; “ bon esprit public ” — Pieces saisies 197, piice 84, liuse 7. 
Espinos, p. 280, is very insistent on the contradiction between the desire 
for publicity and conspiratorial design. No isolation of leaders — ^Tribun, 
XXXVn, 137-8 ; Prospectus de Tribim, Dommanget, p. 231 — “ Loin des 
d^fenseurs du Peuple, loin du Peuple lui-m^me, cette diplomatie, cette 
pr^tendue prudence Machiavdlique, cette politique hypocrite qui n’est 
bonne qu’aux tyrans. . . . Experience . . . dans un 6tat populaire, la 
vdrit6 doit toujours paraitre claire et nue. On dmt toi^ours la dire, la 
roidre publique, mettre le Peuple entier dans la coofidoice de tout ce qui 
conceme ses grands int6r6ts. Les m^nagemoits, les dissimulations . . . 
parte ... des coteries d’hommes exdusife et de soi-disant r^gulateurs, ne 
servent qu’k tuer I’^iergie, k rendre Topinion erronnfe, flottaiue, in- 
cataine,et, dell, insoudanteet servile, etidonner desfecilifesi tyrannie 
pour s’organiser sans obstacles. J^temellement petsuad£ qu’on ne peut 
rien feire de grand qu’avec tout le peuple, . . . ilfeut . ltd tout dire, 
ltd montrer sans cesse ce qu’il feut feire, et moins craindreles mconvfnients 
de la publicity dont la polidqiK profite, que compter sur les ivantages de 
la force ... 11 feut calculer tout ce qo’on perd de fmces en hdssant 
reunion dans lapathie . . . tout ce qu’on gagne en I’acdvidit ...” 
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Yet Babeuf modb adnoked Madbiavdli and aot^t guidance fiom iiun» 
Pieces saines, 70. 


SeOion (e ) — The Theory of RevoltUionary Dictatorship, pp. 314-21 

Buonarroti on interim p«iod — Conspiration, 1 , p. 134 n. ; ** Hiis diffi- 
cult task ’* — ibid ; “ dictature de rinsurrection — Pieces saisies, 173, 
pi^ 61, Basse 7 : Premi&re instruction aux agents principaux ; also 
Buonarroti, n, Pi^es justificatives, p. 114; " To what **— Buenerrori, I, 
p. 139 n. ; “^vest a man ” — Buonarroti, Conspiration, pp. 139-40 ; 
Robespierre, pp. ii-ia. 

Robiquet, Buonarroti, p. 281, curiously misunderstood the relationship 
between popular sovereignty and the general will in Babouvist thinking : 
While on the one hand Buonarroti maintains — ^he argued — that the 
people is incapable of regenerating itself and even of choosing the leaders 
of such a regeneration, he claims at the same time “ que la Bbert^ consiste 
dans la soumission de tous it la volonti£ g6n^rale ! ” 

“ And ffiough the Secret Directory ” — Buonarroti, Vdi. I, pp. 132-3 ; 
“ Autorit^ r^volutionnaire et provisoire— for ever from i^uence ” 
— ^ibid. ; ‘•proposing to the people ” — ibid., pp. 138-9 (Bodson and 
Dardi^’s plan of personal dictatorship) ; “ extraordinary and necessary 
— Buonarroti, I, p. 42 ; Premiere instruction du Directoire Secret — 
Pieces, 172, pi^ 61, Basse 7 ; Pi^es saisies i69,pi^6i ; Buonarroti, H, 
Pieces justificatives. Nr. 6 . 

“ Alors il y a justice, il y a nA::essit6 que les intrdpides, les plus capables 
de se ddvouer, ceux qui se croient pourvus au premier degr6 d’dnergk, 
de chaleur et de force, de ces vertus g&i6reuses sous la garde desqudles 
a 6t6 remis le di^t d’une constitution populaire que njus les Fran^ais 
vraiment Bbtes n’ont jamais oubli^e ; il y a alors justice et n£cessit6 que 
ceux-lk convaincus d’ailleurs que rinspiration de leur propre coeur, ou 
celle de la Bbert6 elle>m8me, qui leur Biit entendre plus fortemen^ ^us 
parricuB^xanent sa voix, les autorise strifisammestf \ tout entreprendre ; 
d y a justice et n^cesrit^ que d’eu 3 ii»tn£mes ils s’investissent de la dimture 
de rinsutrecdon, quils en proment finiti^ve, qu'ils rev^tent le glorieux 
titre de coiyur6s pour la liberty, qu'ils s’^rigent en magistrats-^uveun 
de leuis conciBoyens "—Buonarroti, n, 114. To re-cstri>Bsh Constitation 
q£ 1793 — BiuonarroH, I, pp. 48, 119, 132. 

Ainax— Buonarroti, X, pp. 143, X45 (Mcxttagtuurds form a Committee) ; 
XSS* (ffie measures prt^posed by Se^ Directory— Acte Xnsutrecteur, 
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Buonarroti, II, Pieces jufttficatives, 244 6F.), 166 C ; 168 — Bo<lson’s bitxer 
attack on the Montagnaxds for having politically and morally failed to 
defmd the Revolution, with him i$ Germain ; Rossignol and Fillon, 
old H^bertist generals, and Drouet,||ie postman who recognized Louis XVI 
at Varennes, were for fusion ; 171 flf. — the conditions of the Secret 
Directory ; 173 — ^rejection by Montagiiards. — ^Pifcces saisies, 82-5 ; The 
objections to personal dictatonhip — ^Pi^ces, 130-1 ; . . . “ la dictature de 
Tautoiit^, et non la dictature de Thtimme . . . serait d’exdter la 
mdfiance . . . ressemble trop ^ monarcme. . . . £t s’il n’est point 
capable (2 words missing), vous le deposerez pour^ le remplacer, 
vous avilissez votre mesure ; et s’il est mal intcndonn^, et plus fort 
que vous ? . . . D'ailleurs je ne connais personne parmi vous . . . 
Dictature ^ chaque circonstance, route ouverte It tous les ambitieux, 
eflfaroucherait le peuple,” Advielle, Vol. H, p. 121. 

Babeuf disclaimed before Court all dictatorial designs . que le 
parti des democrates nc doit point avoir de chefs ” — Advielle, Vol. H, 
pp. 95 ff. ; n, pp. 120 ff; Guerin, La Lutte, Vol. II, pp. 350 ff. 

Germain, pressing Babeuf to assume personal leadership : “ Tu t’es 
d^are le Ttibun du peuple ; certes, ce dtre, cette qualit^dont jusqu’li 
ce jour tu t’est montr^ si m^ritant, t’impose I’obligation de tracer au 
peuple . . . le plan, le projet d’attaque, je dis plus tu ne dois £’en reposer 
sur cela qu’i toi. ...” Follows condemnation of divisions of opinions 
and deviations ... ” Oui, tu es le chef actuel des democrates qui 
veulent ^ ta voix fonder I’egalite ; tu es le chef reconnu par eux : 
c’est done toi qui dois; qui peut seul leiu indiquer la voie ou leur designer 
celui qui la leur indiquera ” (Suite des Pieces, 62). Germain was only 
twenty-two at the time, an officer in the Hussars. 

Darihi (former pubHc accusateur at the Revolutionary Tribunal at 
Arras), “ est tellement convaincu que la dictature c’est le seul moyen 
de ffiire le bien, qu’il n’y aura que la raison politique qui Ten fera departir : 
ainsi c’est sous ce rapport qu’il faut le combattre ”, Pieces Saisies, 130 f. ; 
Advielle, Vol. n, pp. 120 ffi 

Bodson, *the old H^bertist, in a letter containing acute analysis of the 
psychological factor — Suite des Pieces, 55 ffi, pi^ 49, liasse i — tails upon 
Babeuf to take the lead, not as a successor to somebody else, but as an 
original leader : "Je pense et je suis convaincu que, suivant I’impulsion 
de ton coeur, la v^h^mence de tes sentiments, tu y r^ussifas plus &dle- 
ment que de suivre les traces d’honunes, que tu dois avoir le noble 
orgueil (quds que soient les services qu’ils emt pu rendre t la patrie) de 
dipasser ; ne regarde point en arriite, ne vob que le bonheur et la 
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teconnaissance de la {>ost£rit6 ** (57) . . . “ C{E>is que rautotit^ de 
Lycurgue, Rousseau, Mably vaut bien celle de nos l^gistes modetnes/* 
liie attempt to link up with the Revolutionary Govemm^t was 
calculated to alienate many people. ^/Leo. were tired of the Revolution 
and wished for stability. Furthermore, the disciple and colkagoe 
of Marat and Hubert could not free himself of resentment against 
Robe^ierre and his &iaids, Domnumget, Pages, p. 286, n. z. 

Babeuf ’s apology for Robespierre — Suite des Pi^es, 52-5 ; Dcnh- 
manget, pp. 284-6 ; Tribun, ; Buonarroti, Conspiration, p. 138 ; 
Buonarroti, Ro|}espierre, p. 12 ; Saint-Just was tight to propose Robes- 
pierre as dictator ; “ to speak to people”. Legislative initiative, ” to impart 
• to the laws ” — Buonarroti, pp. 200 ff. ; “ The annihilation ”, “ neither 
mercy ’’—BMomirro/i, p. 50; “To pretend . . . Why did” — ^ibid. ; 
"manifestly outside pale” — ^ibid., p. 51 ; "Every advance” — ibid., 
pp. 226-7 » Babeuf : " I hberated ” — Advielle, Vol. H, pp. 78-9 ; 
Domnumget, Pages, p. 284, n. i. Suite des Pieces, 52-4 ; Rossignol — 
Robiquet, L’arrestation de Babeuf, Rev. Franc., Vol. XXVin, p. 296. 


CHAPTE?LV. THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONSPIRACY 

Section (a)— Organization and Propaganda, pp. 222-6 

M. Domnumget, Strj'turr, Annales Rivoludonnaires, Vol. XIV, 
1922, pp. 177-96, 281-97 ; Mathiez, Directoire, pp. 185 f. ; Seminary — 
Buonarroti, p. 83 ; Guerin, n, 359 f. ; G. Walter, Babeuf, pp. 124 ff. 

Pieces saisies, 170, piice 61 to liasse 7, 171-9 ; Suite des Pieces, 320-5. 

Buonarroti, Vol. I, pp. 114 ff. ("la resolution”), 70 ; 11 , Pieces jusdEca- 
tives, 108, III ff., 113 ff; Domnumget, Structure, p. 181 ; Secrecy and 
loyalty — ^Discours des accusateurs, faisant suite, Vol. IV, pp. 29-10 ; 
Domnumget, Structure, p. 182 f. ; Pieces saisies, 179, piice 61, liasse 7 
(" invisible ”) ; Suite des pieces, H, p. 163— Journals — Buonarroti, Pieces 
jusdficadves, H, p. 126. 

Wholb who among die Agents ? — Debats et jugements de la Haute 
Cour,in, pp. 290 ff., 328, 341— Joseph Bodson was one of them (Discours 
des accusateut^ . . . suite aux debats du proems Babeuf Vol. IV, p. 153). 
Most had been minor officials in the R^oludonary administradon and 
judiciary, and Thermidotian prisoners. Hie only worker was Moroy 
(Debats et ji^emcnts, m, p. 292) ; Domnumget, Structure, p. 182. 
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Me^iods-xpiices busies, 285*^ (ri^rd of Agents on die popular 
sdockI) ; Suite des Fi&cest 103-9 : 1S7 ; Pieces saistes, 197 ^titi 
r£ttnk^, cotedes) : 249 (lists of munter-ievolutiooaties) ; 201-4 
(wammgs against die Govemm^t’s attempts to csyole die left ; and 
die misleading rdb cd* the Mcmtagnatds) ; DmmangeU Structure, 194 
(womai). Samples of Agents* Reports — Pi&oes saisies, 283, 284, 285 ; 
Pbces — 283 : ** L*espxit public do lanme arrondissement est dans un 
tot satisfaisant ; tons les jours les r^uB^icains font des proselytes ; les 
murmures do peuple ont to hier des plus vehements. Le gouvemement 
y a to maudit avec les plus grandes imprtodons ; et djacun manifestait 
le plus grand d&ir de secouer le joug de la tyrannie directoriale. . . . 
Get arrondissement n est compost que de la dasse ouvrito, la plus 
prtoeosc de la sodto, ce qui donne un champ libre aux ennemis de la 
patrie d’en ^garcr la majeure parde, mais non sans ressource. . . . 
L'oovricr commence Ik sortir avec plaisir de cet engoordissement, oh 
il avait to retenu par les tanneurs, m^gissiets, couverturiers, et autres 
fabricants dont cette dasse depend pour le travail ” (285) ; M^contente- 
ment contre gouvemement . . 1793 Constitution . . . nombre des 

proselytes s’augmente. . . 

Madtkz^ Directoire, pp. 191 £, as well as Domnmget, Structure, 
pp. 185-6, points out that the readers of the Tribun du Peuplo were mostly 
old terrorists, people of die middle and professional classes, and former 
dvil servants, of Robespierrist leanings, who were glad to support a 
journal whidi engaged in violent attacks on the Directory. Ihe Tribun 
was too expensive for poor workers altogether, and the subscribers 
sddom exceeded the number of 2,000. L’^daireur was cheaper and 
bad a wider drculation. Mathiez gives lists of subscribers of the Tribun. 

Propaganda among troops — ^Pidces saisies, 193 ff. ; Suite des Pbces, 
330 : *‘ vous pouvez m8me les assurer que d^ le jour m8me oh ils auront 
aid^ le peuple a tessaisir sa puissance, rien ne leur manquera plus : . . . 
pour toute la vie ^ tous les soldats. Ce ne seront plus des promesses 
doignto et fadles k duder que nous donnerons ; ce sea la rddit6 
simultan 4 e et immediate '* ; Drink — Domnumget, Structure, p. 196 ; 
Gdsd’s report— Pieces saisies, 42-8 ; Suite des Pbces, 128, 130, 174 
(Conspiratorial spies in the police) ; Financial difficulties, 'BwamroA, 
VoL I, p. 165 f. ; “ cette Revolution ’* — Suite des Pieces, 100 ; Debats, 
VoL n, p. 96 ; Pieces saisies, 109 f. * 

*‘ It would be folly ** — Un mot pressant*', Buonam^t Pbces justify 
cattves, Vol. II, p. 241 ; “ I oppose *’ — ibid. Buonarroti’s account of 
lesouxces— Cons^ation, VoL I, p. x88 £ Hie weary mood, Espbuu^ 
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p. 293, Ma&kz, Dkectoire, p. 141$ (unemployed w«|keni go to haihkm 
meetbigs, employed ones stay away)» Dm$m^ Pages, pp. 391-7. 

Hesitatt(ms-<-<!&cular of the Seaet Directory to Agents iS, 
BuonarroH, Pikes justificatives, Vol. nJf(XDC), p. 370--the Dttectory 
wishes to calm the impatience of die people ; Buonarroti^ I, p. i$i £ 


Section (b) — The Plan of the btsurrection, pp. 226-31 

Plan of insunection— BuoN4rro/f, Vol. I, pp. 154 ff., 157, 192 AT., 
196 ff. ; Suite on Pikes, 245, 247-52 ; INkes saisies, 55-9, contain 
instructions amounting to a real pattern of a coup d’kat. Exemplary 
jusdce — Buonarroti, p. 153 ; dissolution of authorities — Pikes saisies, 240 ; 
Suite des Pieces, 87 “ It is infinitely essential ” — ^Pikes saisies, 240 ; 
Terrorist measures— “ Tuer Ics dnq "—Advielle, Vol. H, Defense, 370 ; 
Pikes saisies, 238-42, pieces 34-5, liasse 8 — “ tuer . . . feiic main Basse ” 
(in Darthd’s handwriting) ; “ toutes autres exterminations ” — ^Pikes 
saisies, 25-6. Loophole left for memBers of Government who have 
rendered services to the cause — Buonarroti, VoL I, p. 196 ; H, Pikes 
jusdf., p. 286, was meant to give a chance to Barras ; " women inciting 
and o&rmg^vic ccowTXi”— Buonarroti, I, p. 194. 

Measures of instant distribudon — ^Pi&ces saisies, 148-51, 86-8 ; 
Buonarrod’s explanation, Vol. I, pp. 155, 196, 203 ; H, Pikes jusdf., 
p. 265 ; the people exercising sovereign rights — Buonarroti, I, pp. 156 £, 
199 ; die compromise bet'^'een legal positions — Buonarroti, I, pp. 171 Si, 
182 (union with Montagnards) ; restoration and amelioration of pre- 
Thermidorian system by popular approval — ^ibid., pp. 156 £, 199 S., 
297 f. ; Commissars — ibid. (pp. 20S-6, 304 f.) ; Buonarroti, II, Pieces 
justif. Nr. XXV, Vol. II, p. 292 (“drawn up”). 

Special Seminar — Buonarroti, Vol.I,p. 305 ; dismissals, reappointments, 
disarmament, release and imprisonment — ibid., pp. 301-5 ; concentration 
cimpi— Buonarroti, H, Pii^ces justif., p. 304 (Nr. XXVIII, “ Fragment 
d’un projet de d^aet de police ”) ; Buonarroti, I, p. 306 (“ terrify . . . only 
means of safety ”) ; Theatrical display— BMOitorroti, II, Pikes justif. 
(pi^ce XVII), p. 256 ; Tribun, XXIX, 266 ; Domnumget, Structure, 

p. 194. 

Matitiez, Dirktoire, p. 212 ; Leftime, in pre&ce to Domnumget, Pages, 
p. viii ; Guerin, Lutte, Vol. Q. p. 377 ; G. Walter, Babeuf, pp. 256 £ 
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CHAPTEk VL THE ULTIMATE SCHEME 
Sections ( 4 ),V(A), (c), pp- 332-47 

The main, and almost sole, sotirce matetial for this chapter is die 
secmid part of Buonmotss Conspiration, whidi offers an account of 
the ultimate aims of the plot Ano^ier important authority is the 
Riponse 1 . une lettre sign^e V. M., publi^e et adress^ ^ Gracchus Babeuf, 
Tnbun de peuple (ei^ressing doubts on the viability of the Communist 
system), whith toget^ vnth the Letter forms Pi^ Xin of the Pieces 
jusdficadves, in VoL 11 of Buonarroti's Conspiration ^p. 213-29), and 
was written by Butmarrod himself. It contains a succinct expos£ of 
the Babouvist scheme for the future and an answer to various criticisms. 

The marks of true democracy — Buonarroti, Vol. I, p. 231 ; multi- 
plicity and opposition of interests, ibid., pp. 233, 294-5 ; 3^3 (Upon 
the consolidation . . . until then) ; Gradual procedure — ^towards popular 
sovereignty ; At beginning the Administradon composed— only of £udi- 
ful French ddzens, only those in Nadonal Commutfity — ^I, 277-8 ; 
Citizenship rights acquired — ^I, pp. 232 ff. 

Babouvist democracy— Vol. I, pp. 230, 239 ; 250-3, ^^S 9-77 ; The 
Grand Nadonal Economy— I, pp. 206-18 ; Community of sendment 
— pp. 210 ; 228-9 ; 238, 255-8 ; 278-94 ; Shall the human “ mind ” ? 
— ^I, p. 285 ; press — ^I, p. 291, Buonarroti, Encyclopedie Nouvelle, 1840 — 
** Babeuf” ; Arts and sciences — Buonarroti, I, pp. 285 f, 292-4 ; Encyd. 
Nouv. — “ Babeuf” ; Conspir., I, pp. 223 ff. ; Tribun, XXVIII. Babeuf 
in 179a — Dommanget, Pages, pp. 134 ff. 

Anti-intellectualism and restricdon on press — ^Encyd, p. 327, “ Les 
seules connaissances n^cessaires aux dtoyens etaient celles qui devaient 
les mettre en 4 tat de servir et de d^&ndre la pattie. Point de corps 
piivil6gi£ par ses lumi^es; point de prfeminentxs intdlectudles 
ou morales ; point de droits ; mSme au gdiie; contre la strictc 
4 galit 6 de tons les hommes. lire et Retire, compter, raisonner avec 
justesse, connaitre Thistoire et les lots de la Ripublique avoir une idde de 
sa topographic, de sa stadsdque et de ses productions naturdles, td dtait 
le programme de Teducation commune k tout le monde. Cette prudente 
lii^tadoQ des connaissances humaines ^t aux yeux dh Cornid la plus 
solide garande d’dgalid sodale. S*appuyant sur Tautorid de R.ousseau, 
qui affinne que jamais les mceuts et la.libett6 n’ont etS zdmies k I’ddat 
des arts et sdmees, il avait m6me jusqu’k refuser de se prononcei 
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sur des perfectioniiements ultdrieurs des act| et des sdaioes par 

les dtoyens plus versus que les autres dans ces matiires. Du teste, la 
presse devait £tre s^v^cmcnt renfenn^ dans le cercle des piindpes 
prodam^s par la sod^t^ *’ {Buonarroti, jfacyd. Nouv., fiabeuf) ; Back 
to the land— Vol. I, pp. 220 ff . ; National isolation— I, pp. 261 IT. ; 
Religion— I, p. 254 ; ^ucation— I, pp. 229, 254, 278-84 ; Nationaliza- 
tion of leisure — I, pp. 254, 258. Bronterres translation, Babeuf, was used. 
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